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Bostm  made  a  200-year-oJd  martetpace 
popular  than  Disaie^^ 


In  1742,  merchant 
Peter  Faneuil  built  a 
meeting  hall  and  a  market 
on  Boston’s  busy  water¬ 
front.  The  meeting  hall 
soon  teemed  with  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  while  the 
market  filled  with 
business. 

Today,  Faneuil  Hall 
is  still  a  forum  for  activists 
and  politicians.  And 
Faneuil  Market- with 
major  additions  -  is  still 
booming.  Last  year  its 
unique  potpourri  of  shops. 


restaurants  and  food 
stands  attracted  nearly 
12  million  people  - 
even  more  than 
Disneyland  (admittedly 
another  American 
institution).  And  sales 
totalled  over  $54  million. 


In  fact,  while  most 
cities  are  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  keep  shoppers 
from  mnning  off  to  the 
suburbs,  Boston  seems 
to  have  the  problem 
licked. 

But  then,  we’ve  had 
a  couple  of  centuries  to 
work  on  it. 
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Helen  Copley  starts  the  State  Journal-Register’s  new  offset  press  as  Illinois  Gov.  James 
Thompson  looks  on. 


“Dedication  of  a  new  offset  press  at  the 
State  Journal-Register  is  of  particular  joy  to  all 
of  us  at  Copley  Newspapers.  We  have  always 
been  proud  of  our  association  with  Springfield 
and  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Illinois,  and  we 
take  special  pride  in  providing  Springfield  with 
the  most  modern  newspaper  production  plant 
in  the  world. " 

“Our  investment  in  this  equipment  is  yet 
another  commitment  to  the  people  of  central 
Illinois  that  we  will  continue  to  strive  for 
excellence  in  providing  our  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  with  an  attractive  newspaper  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.  “ 


Helen  K.  Copley 
Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
Copley  Newspapers 
Press  dedication  remarks 
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Serving  the  Capitol  City  of  Springfield  and  eleven  Centra 
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Represented  Nationally  by 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales 
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A  Refreshing 
New  Way  to  Reach  the 
Tulsa  Market 


If  you're  a  pre-print  advertiser  looking 
for  concentrated  coverage  of  the  Tulsa 
market  .  .  .  we  now  offer  a  choice  of  Full 
Coverage  or  City  Zone  distribution. 

Choose  City  Zone  distribution  if  you're 
looking  for  strong  penetration  in  Tulsa  and  its 
fast-growing  suburbs.  You'll  reach  153,000 
households  in  the  Wednesday  Tulsa  Tribune 
(evening)  and  Thursday  Tulsa  World  (morning) 
combination  and  over  151,000  households  if 
you  distribute  your  pre-prints  in  the  Sunday 
Tulsa  World. 

Full  Coverage  provides  you  with  the 
lowest  cost-per-thousand  aixl  the  best  bargain 
when  you  want  to  reach  all  our  readers  .  .  . 
over  500,000  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas. 

We  know  these  marketing  plans  will 
enable  you  to  reach  your  Tulsa  customers 
faster  and  more  economically  with  the  strong 
readership  only  the  Tulsa  newspapers  can  give 
you.  Ask  your  nearest  Branham  representative 
to  assist  you  in  reaching  the  terrific  Tulsa 
market. 
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Two  independent  and  separately  owned  newspapers  represented  nationally  by  Branham 
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Promote  your  journalism  awards 
with  advertising  in  the 


9th  Annual  E&P 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  ISSUE 
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Awards  you  present — or  those  your  paper 
receives— get  top  attention  all  year 
from  news  media  people,  in  E&P’s  most 
popular  annual  pull-out  supplement 


Published 
DECEMBER  27, 1980 

Advertising  deadline:  December  18 


Your  advertising  in  this  important  directory 
will  be  read  by  newspeople  at  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  wire  services,  feature  syndicates 
and  news  magazines.  You’ll  attract  more  entries 
for  your  competition  when  you  highlight  prizes 
offered,  deadlines,  and  other  information  needed 
to  submit  nominations.  You’ll  also  save  a  good 
deal  of  the  postage  involved  in  making  extensive 
mailings,  and  list  maintenance. 

If  you’re  an  award-winning  publication,  an  ad 
featuring  a  bit  of  judicious  boasting  in  E&P's 
Awards  Directory  makes  it  just  that  much  easier 
to  attract  top  quality  personnel  to  your  staff. 


RATES;  Page,  $1475;  two-thirds  page,  $1150;  half-page,  $870;  one-third, 
$620;  one-sixth,  $390;  one-twelfth,  $250,  or  contract  rate  applies. 
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OCTOBER 


14-17 — Ad  Media  Credit  Executives  Assn.,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington, 
DC. 

14-18 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Manager’s  Association,  Sheraton-Harbor 
Island  Hotel.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

16-17— New  England  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 18— Florida  Press  Association,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

17- 19 — Mountain  Ad  Managers,  Regency  Hotel,  Denver. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

19-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

19-21 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hollenden  House,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

19-21 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America's  circulation  conference, 
Marriott's  Pavillion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

19-22 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Sheraton  Islander, 
Goat  Island,  R.l. 

19-22 — INPA  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Conference  Center/Hilton  Inn, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

23-26 — Newspaper  Design  Workshop,  Capital  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 
23-25— National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors  annua  meeting 
held  in  conjunction  with  Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Hyatt- 
Regency,  Chicago. 

25- 28 — Texas  Circulation  Management  Association,  Hilton  Inn, 

Laredo,  Tex. 

28 — UPl  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

26- 29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Galt 

House,  Louisville,  Ky. 


NOVEMBER 

2-14 — Circulation  Management  Development  Seminar,  sponsored  by 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

5-6 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Fairmount  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

5-7 — Electronic  Home  News  Delivery,  Center  for  New  Communica¬ 
tions,  Ernie  Pyle  Hall,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

7-8— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association.  Madison.Wisc. 

19-22 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  convention,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

18-21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Pointe  Resort  Hotel, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


JANUARY 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Diplomat  Re¬ 
sort  and  Country  Clubs,  Hollywood,  Fla. 


FEBRUARY 

15-18 — Southern  Classitied  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 
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INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038 


“In  today’s  world,  there’s  hardly  a  subject  you  can  cover 
that  doesn’t  have  something  to  do  with  insurance— 

Here’s  my  source  for 
insurance  information 
-and  a  whoie  iot  more!” 

Take  some  of  the  hot  issues,  and  consider  the  insurance  ramifications: 


THE  ENVIRONMENT— Liability  exposure  from  air,  water  and  noise 
pollution.  OSHA  regulations. 

THE  ECONOMY— Inflation  s  effect  on  the  cost  and  availability  of 
insurance.  Human  and  economic  damage  from  accidents  on 
highways  and  in  the  home. 

ENERGY— The  nuclear  alternative.  Offshore  drilling. 
Changing  driving  habits. 

AUTO  SAFETY— The  debate  over  passive  restraints. 
The  55mph  speed  limit  controversy.  Environmental 
roadside  hazards.  The  experimental  RSV  car 
1^^  !  (Research  Safety  Vehicle). 

1  CRIME— Arson.  Vandalism.  Auto  theft.  Insurance 

fraud.  How  the  Insurance  Crime  Prevention 
Institute  helps  to  control  insurance  costs. 

'  PRODUCT  LIABILITY-  Liability  exposures  in  the 

;  food  we  eat,  medicines  we  take,  cars  we  drive,  and 

W  manufactured  equipment  we  use. 

,  I  SOCIAL— Women  and  insurance.  Factors  that 

^  affect  auto  insurance  costs.  Changing  legal 

When  you're  writing  an  editorial  or  feature  story, 
there  s  a  ready  source  for  up-to-the-  minute 
data,  and  a  guide  to  expert  sources  of  additional 
information-the  Insurance  Information  Institute. 
And  its  yours,  FREE.  There's  even  a  toll-free 
number  to  call. 


CLIP  THIS  HANDY  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 
AND  PASTE  IT  TO  A  3  X  5  CARD  FOR 
READY  REFERENCE. 


Insurance  Information 
—and  a  whole  lot  more! 


Newsbriefs 


Colby  College  cites  Tatarian 

Roger  Tatarian,  former  editor-in-chief  and  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International,  is  the  28th  annual  recipient  of  the 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award  of  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine. 

The  veteran  of  more  than  30  years  with  UPI  in  this  country 
and  abroad  will  be  honored  for  his  contributions  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  journalistic  achievements  at  a  convocation  at  the  college 
on  November  10. 

Since  1972  professor  of  journalism  at  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fresno,  Tatarian  has  been  engaged  in  special  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  the  international  flow  of  news  in 
cooperation  with  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Center  of  Public 
Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University.  At  a  1978  conference  in  Cairo, 
he  proposed  a  cooperative  plan  for  a  multinational  news 
agency  linking  the  third  and  first  worlds. 

NY  court  rejects  utility  ad  pass  aiong 

New  York  State’s  highest  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
ruled  unamimously  that  a  utility  has  no  right  to  pass  the  costs 
of  image  advertising  on  to  its  customers. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  Rochester  Electric  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  could  not  pass  along  some  $270,000  in  costs  for  advertis¬ 
ing  meant  to  build  up  its  image.  Under  the  ruling,  however, 
the  utility  may  use  consumers’  money  to  pay  for  “informa¬ 
tional”  advertising. 

The  court  action  upheld  a  1977  state  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  ruling  which  refused  to  allow  the  utility  to  pass  along 
the  costs  of  its  entire  advertising  budget  to  consumers.  The 
PSC  directive  did  not,  according  to  the  court,  impair  the 
utility’s  rights  to  free  speech. 

Idaho  reporter  faces  fines 

Magistrate  Karen  Vehlow,  who  jailed  Boise  (Ida.)  Idaho 
Statesman  reporter,  Ellen  Marks,  on  September  19,  ordered 
the  reporter  to  pay  $500  each  day  that  she  did  not  divulge  the 
details  of  the  interview  she  conducted  with  a  woman  wanted 
in  a  child  custody  case.  Marks  testified  that  she  had  promised 
confidentialty  to  several  persons  in  the  interview. 

Robert  Bilow,  an  attorney  representing  Marks,  objected, 
saying  the  magistrate  lacked  jurisdication  to  alter  the  fine 
while  the  contempt  order  was  on  appeal  to  the  Idaho  Supreme 
Court.  Vehlow  said  in  that  case  she  could  change  the  order 
and  order  Marks  to  jail  again. 

Free  paper  joins  guiid 

Employes  of  Sacramento  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.  voted 
29-16  on  October  3  to  join  the  Central  California  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  9  different  “Green  Sheet”  papers  are  owned  by 
John  McGoff  and  Richard  Scaife,  which  also  own  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union. 

Union  bid  ioses 

Attempt  to  unionize  the  circulation  workers  at  Tuscon 
Newspapers  Inc.  failed  by  a  vote  of  141  to  81.  The  vote  was 
scheduled  by  the  NLRB  after  more  than  30%  of  the  280 
department  employes  signed  cards  indicating  interest  in  the 
election.  The  union  seeking  representation  was  the  Retail 
Clerks  Union  Local  727. 


Editoriai  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Truce  in  the  War  of  Words?-No.  558 

It  seems  like  yesterday,  but  in  fact  it  was  nearly  20  years 
ago  that  the  Third  Edition  of  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  was  published,  bringing  on  the  greatest  uproar 
over  the  use  of  language  that  has  arisen  in  this  or  perhaps  any 
century.  And,  in  fact,  though  the  tumult  has  largely  died, 
echoes  of  it  persist  to  this  day. 

Well,  as  many  readers  will  recall,  Webster  111  accepted  as 
standard  a  great  many  usages  that  had  been  and  continued  to 
be  widely  criticized.  This  caused  the  dictionary  to  be  roundly 
denounced  and  cast  into  outer  darkness  by  many  critics, 
including  the  New  York  Times,  Life  magazine,  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  numerous  distinguished  scholars  and  writers.  In 
addition  to  its  “permissive”  attitude  toward  usage,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  admitted  variant  spellings  that  many  people  scorned, 
and  among  its  examples  included  the  unstudied  utterances  of 
showbiz  personalities,  politicians,  and  other  celebrities  not 
usually  looked  up  to  as  arbiters  of  language. 

♦  *  * 

The  owners  of  the  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.  were 
so  outraged  by  Webster  III  that  they  attempted,  unsuccessful¬ 
ly,  to  buy  it  out  and  point  its  lexicography  in  a  more  perscrip- 
tive  direction.  Instead,  they  published  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary,  in  which  the  views  of  a  panel  of  100  writers, 
editors,  scholars  and  others  on  disputed  points  were  given  in 
percentages  for  and  against. 

The  criticisms  of  Webster  III  in  reviews  and  otherwise  were 
scathing,  and  much  of  the  blame  for  its  supposed  deficiencies 
was  directed  at  linguists,  a  new  breed  of  academic  cat  that  has 
become  established  in  the  last  generation  or  so.  Linguists  take 
a  scientific  view  of  language,  and  some  of  their  principles, 
though  scientifically  indisputable,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  views  of  those  who  regard  language,  and  especially  its 
written  version,  as  an  art  that  will  be  done  in  without  arbitrary 
standards.  The  influence  of  linguists  on  Webster  III  was 
probably  exaggerated,  but  it  was  there.  A  widely  shared 
notion  of  their  attitude  was  inaccurately  summed  up  in  the 
introduction  to  the  American  Heritage:  “The  descriptive  or 
structural  linguists,  as  they  called  themselves,  would  no  more 
criticize  a  locution  than  a  physicist  would  criticize  an  atom  or 
an  entomologist  a  cockroach.”  Even  if  this  had  been  true, 
Webster  Ill’s  critics  might  have  replied  that  an  entomologist 
would  undoubtedly  take  a  different  view  of  cockroaches 
under  his  kitchen  sink. 

*  *  * 

Push  came  to  shove,  to  coin  a  phrase,  and  what  looked  like 
contempt,  and  even  an  undying  enmity,  sprang  up  between 
many  linguists  and  critics  who  castigated  what  they  took  to  be 
the  linguists’  “anything  goes”  philosophy.  Indeed  the  heat 
that  was  generated  reflected  little  credit  on  either  camp. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  persuasive  work  that  recognizes 
the  strong  points  and  the  shortcomings  of  both  sides  and 
attempts  to  bring  them  together  on  some  reasonable  basis  of 
mutual  respect  has  appeared.  It  is  Attitudes  Toward  English 
Usage,  subtitled  The  History  of  a  War  of  Words.  The  author  is 
Edward  Finegan,  a  linguist  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  book  is  an  engrossing  account  of  the  skir¬ 
mishes  and  pitched  battles  that  language  has  inspired  since 
people  began  to  write  it  down.  Finegan  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  dealing  with  a  scholarly  subject  in  an  engaging  way,  and  I 
recommend  the  book  as  a  combination  of  enlightenment  and 
entertainment  to  those  who  are  interested  in  language  but  do 
not  ordinarily  read  scholarly  comment  on  it. 

“I  hope,”  Finegan  concludes,  “it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  linguists’  views  are  not  without  merit.  Just  as  clearly,  the 
views  of  traditional  grammarians  warrant  recognition  by  ling¬ 
uists.” 
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experience  with  a  12-unit  Goss 
Community  SC,  which  is  installed  in 
Beaver  Dam  and  used  primarily  for 
publication  work. 

The  4-high’s  performance?  Bob 
Fisher,  production  manager  at  Beaver 
Dam  said,  “We  are  very  pleased  with 
the  work  the  Goss  Community  is 
delivering.  Key  advantages  of  the 
4-high  configuration  are  the  shorter 
web  leads,  better  register,  good  ink 
and  water  balance  and  shorter  4-color 
makeready.” 

Wally  Krahl,  production  manager 
at  New  Hope,  agreed.  “The  shorter 
unit-to-unit  distance  on  the  4-high 
arra^ement  is  a  definite  advantage, 
and  it’s  as  easy  to  operate  as 
floor-mounted  units.  We  have  also 
found  that  this  configuration 
produces  quality  which  exceeds  tl^it- 
rfsom^mUnea^jm^wiiliyp?^ 


How  does  a  publishing  company 
expand  its  non-heatset  commercial 
printing  capabilities  —  primarily 
4-color  work  —  in  limited  floor 
space? 

Citizen  Publishing  Company’s 
answer:  Buy  an  8-unit  Goss 
Community®  with  two  SSC  folders  — 
and  configure  half  the  press  units  into 
the  world’s  first  4-high  Community 
SSC  installation. 

Citizen  Publishing  not  only  made 
this  decision  for  their  plant  at  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin,  but  again,  two 
months  later,  for  their  new  plant  in 
New  Hope,  Minnesota.  At  the  latter 
location,  however,  they  also  installed 
seven  floor-mounted  Community 
units  plus  one  Universal  3-color  unit 
and  three  SSC  folders. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  company 
decided  to  pioneer  the  4-high 
Community  was  their  good  prior 


Greg  Thomas,  pressroom 
superintendent  at  Beaver  Dam 
added:  “We’ve  had  fewer  web 
breaks,  and  our  4-hig;h  is  very  stable, 
with  very  little  vibration,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  seldom  run  Ae  press 
slower  than  25,000  iph.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Goss  Newspaper  Printing 
Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 
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}Ne  need  two  wire  services 

The  financial  problems  of  United  Press  International 
have  been  no  secret  for  several  years.  A  year  ago  the 
E.W.Scripps  Company  attempted  to  restructure  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  wire  service  by  the  sale  of  limited  partnerships  to 
some  of  its  major  subscribers.  For  various  reasons  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  unsuccessful.  A  week  ago,  it  was  revealed  that  a 
new  ownership  is  still  being  sought. 

The  free  press  of  this  country  should  be  grateful  for  these 
remarks  by  Rod  Beaton,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  UPI,  at  that  time: 

“E.W.Scripps  is  not  going  to  abandon  UPI.  But  we  must 
find  a  new  ownership  for  UPI.” 

A  year  ago  E&P  said:  “The  free  press  needs  UPI,  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  country,  just  as  it  needs  the  Associated  Press.  It 
needs  both.  Their  services  are  better  because  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  them  and  their  employes  to  succeed  and  to 
excel.  The  combined  services  of  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  their  subscribers  would  be  poorer  without  UPI,  with¬ 
out  each  news  service  pushing  the  other. 

“It  is  in  the  interest  of  American  journalism  and  the 
American  people  for  major  newspapers  and  broadcasters  to 
find  a  way  to  perpetuate  two,  not  just  one,  aggressive  and 
responsible  news  services.” 

Certainly  an  industry  which  is  spending  literally  billions 
of  dollars  on  new  methods  to  communicate,  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  the  news  should  be  able  to  find  the  money  and  the 
inclination  to  continue  a  high  level  of  reporting  the  news 
that  has  been  honed  on  the  whetstone  of  competition.  The 
idealism  of  the  Scripps  Company  is  to  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  it  cannot  be  counted  on  to  continue  forever. 

A  50th  birthday 

Congratulations  to  our  esteemed  contemporary.  Broad¬ 
casting  magazine,  on  its  50th  anniversary  this  week. 

E&P,  dedicated  to  chronicling  events  in  the  print  field, 
notably  newspapers,  was  almost  50  years  old  as  a  weekly 
when  Broadcasting  was  born  as  a  semi-monthly  in  1931. 
Both  publications  have  viewed  and  recorded  the  exciting 
technological  developments  in  their  fields  since  then. 

E&P  will  observe  its  100th  anniversary  early  in  1984  and 
we  believe  the  next  50  years  will  be  just  as  exciting  for  our 
respective  industries  as  the  last  50  have  been. 

Living  in  the  past 

In  an  address  this  summer,  Ed  Brown,  editor  of  the 
weekly  UK  Press  Gazette,  noted  that  obsolete  printing 
methods  in  London  were  typified  by  the  practice  of  “pulling” 
galley  proofs  after  wetting  the  paper.  Last  week  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  two  London  evening  dailies  are  being  forced  to 
merge  because  of  the  opposition  of  workers  to  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  If  all  parties  concerned  had  read  the  history  of  New 
York  dailies  in  the  last  30  years  they  could  have  seen  what 
was  coming. 
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Letters 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

Editor  &  Publisher  of  Sepember  27 
carried  a  story  on  The  Dial  and  Washing¬ 
tonian  magazines. 

You  maintain  that  The  Dial’s  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  are  “about  509f  less  than 
Washingtonian’s  per-page  rate.’’  The 
facts  are  as  follows; 


Dial 

Washingtonian 

Rate  base: 

90.000 

97,500 

B&W  Page 

$1,575 

$2,795 

CPM 

$17.50 

$28.70 

Four  color  page 

$2,440 

$4,195 

CPM 

$27.11 

$43.00 

On  the  Washington  scene,  you  should 
know  that  the  amendment  introduced  by 
Rep.  Robert  E.  Bauman  (R-Md.),  de¬ 
signed  to  deny  Federal  matching  funds  to 
any  public  broadcasting  station  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  publication  with  commercial 
advertising,  was  dropped  from  the  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution  on  the  appropriations 
bill,  passed  by  the  House  last  month. 
When  the  Senate  voted  this  month  on  the 
continuing  resolution  on  the  appropria¬ 
tions  bill,  it  did  not  contain  any  restrictive 
amendments,  either. 

Morton  Bailey.  Jr. 
(Bailey  is  publisher  of  The  Dial.) 


SPRING  CHICKEN 

My  fellow  Georgian,  Robert  P.  Crow, 
says  (E&P,  Sept.  13)  jobs  are  waiting  on 
"medium  and  small  dailies,  and  the  week¬ 
ly  papers’’  but  his  remarks  are  directed  at 
journalism  graduates.  The  dean  of  a  big 
Midwestern  school  of  journalism  once 
told  me  only  Japan  places  as  much  emph¬ 
asis  as  the  U.S.  on  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  over  the  experience  of  age,  so  it 
might  be  well  to  take  a  second  look  at 
possibly  an  untapped  pool. 

I  have  had  experience  in  both  youth 
and  age:  daily  newspaper  reporter  with  a 
knowledge  of  shorthand,  touch  typing, 
and  (most  unusual)  a  two-semester 
course  in  the  principles  of  law  and  a  one- 
semester  course  in  priciples  of  accoun¬ 
ting;  daily  editor  when  I  developed  a  city 
manager  government  and  a  health  depart¬ 
ment  which  put  a  stop  to  unregulated  sale 
of  milk,  oysters  taken  from  sewer  outlets 
and  peddled  about  the  streets,  beef 
slaughtered  in  the  open  woods  in  swarms 
of  flies;  in  display  advertising  able  to 
draw  19  different  styles  of  layouts  and  a 
one-semester  course  that  finished  a  500- 
page  textbook  in  copy  writing,  leading 
salesman  on  a  centennial  edition  which, 
at  that  time,  was  the  largest  single  edition 
of  any  daily  published  in  the  U  .S. ;  bought 
a  51%  interest  in  a  four-page  thousand- 
circulation  weekly  and  in  five  years  paid 


for  two  automobiles  and  a  six-room  house 
on  an  acre  lot  covered  with  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery;  circulation  promotions  with  a 
high  point  of  a  140%  increase  in  a  two- 
month  campaign,  promoted  four  capaigns 
on  one  of  the  biggest  semi-weeklies  in  the 
U.S. ;  never  been  hospitalized  a  day  in  my 
life,  haven’t  missed  a  day’s  work  due  to 
illness  since  I  was  a  reporter,  known  as  a 
fast  walker,  no  cane,  no  voice  tremor. 

1  am  a  "spring  chicken”  compared 
with  the  age  at  which  Commodore  Van¬ 
derbilt,  Winston  Churchill,  Konrad 
Adenhauer  and  Michelangelo  did  some  of 
their  best  wo^k.  But  all  job  interviews 
come  to  end  when  I  am  asked  my  age;  73. 

Thorne  Lane 

P.O.  Box  278 
Hogansville,  Ga.  30230 


HOODWINKED 

As  did  most  other  editors,  months  ago  I 
pasted  inside  my  wire  service  stylebook 
the  latest  edict  from  the  reigning  powers 
on  how,  by  means  of  the  Pinyin  system  of 
transliteration,  to  make  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  even  more  inscrutable. 

I  knew  someting  was  odd,  inasmuch  as 
I  was  no  longer  able  to  find  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  in  any  of  the  standard  reference 
works  or  locate  Chinese  cities  on  the 
map.  But  not  until  I  saw  Reed  Irvine’s 
advertisement  in  your  last  issue  (“Pek¬ 
ing-decreed  spelling  is  a  pain")  did  1  real¬ 
ize  how  thoroughly  we  had  been  hood¬ 
winked. 

I’m  with  Mr  Irvine  in  believing  that 
style  ought  to  assist,  not  impede,  under¬ 
standing.  1  will  cheerfully  defend  the  right 
of  the  Chinese  to  use  those  incompre¬ 
hensible  squiggles,  as  they  have  done  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  how  Westerners 
choose  to  transcribe  them,  as  Mr.  Irvine 
sensibly  suggests,  is  no  business  of  Beij¬ 
ing’s. 

William  P.  Cheshire 

(Cheshire  is  editor-in-chief  Charlestown 

(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail.) 


VOTING  RECORD 

One  way  to  strengthen  the  Free  Press 
seems  to  be  to  better  inform  the  Ameri¬ 
can  voter  on  the  voting  record  of  the 
federal  incumbents  who  seek  re-election. 

Perhaps  this  fall  we  will  see  more  pa¬ 
pers  print  the  votes  of  these  incumbents 
on  some  of  the  more  important  bills  of 
the  past  year  or  two.  Many  papers  print 
the  weekly  votes  in  the  Sunday  paper  but 
few  voters  can  remember  how  their 
senator  or  congressman  voted  last  week, 
last  month  or  last  year!  Many  of  them 
hope  we  will  forget  their  votes. 

Some  papers  have  done  this  for  read¬ 
ers  just  before  the  November  election; 
perhaps  in  this  crucial  election  more  will 
tell  voters  how  these  incumbents  voted 
on  bills  like  the  Canal  treaties,  abortion, 
budget,  defense,  energy,  oil  depletion, 
etc. 

We  the  People  cannot  vote  intelli¬ 
gently  unless  we  know  how  our  lawmak¬ 
ers  voted. 

Joseph  Ray 

320  Clinton  St. 

Whitesboro,  N.Y. 

13492 

Short  takes 

John  H - .  and  seven  other  bands 

were  expected  to  drew  slightly  crowds 
later. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

*  * 

No  license  is  required  for  ginseng  dig¬ 
gers,  but  they  are  required  to  buy  a  $5 
license  from  the  DNR  License  Center  in 
St.  Paul. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

4s  4:  * 

A  substitute  bird,  who  came  to  Spo¬ 
kane  last  year,  was  booed  out  of  San 
Diego  Statdium,  and  the  real  chicken 
came  back  to  a  10-minute  sanding  ovation 
by  47,000  fans. — Springfu’IJ  (HI-)  State 
Journal-Register. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typog¬ 
raphical  error  that  appears  in  a  newspap¬ 
er  and  is  published  here.) 


TORGERSON 

In  four  years  as  Los  Angeles  Times  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Correspondent,  Dial  Torgerson  has 
piayed  a  vital  role  helping  Americans  un¬ 
derstand  a  region  wrestling  with  its  past . . . 
and  with  our  future. 


Los  Angeles  tmes-Washington  Post 
News  S«rvic* '  202/334-0173 
nso  15fh  NMC  MfcBhngfoiv 

20071 
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Birmingham  Post-Herald 

are 

_ _  _ _ _ _  I _ _ 

PRIMETIME 
ALL  THE  TIME 


That’s  right.  Because  on  a  daily  basis,  65%  of  the 
age  18  and  over  adults  residing  in  the  Birmingham 
SMSA  read  our  newspapers.  And  if  you’re  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  this  means  that  more  than  385,000  people 
could  be  seeing  your  ad  every  day  of  the  week. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  you  compare  newspaper 
readership  habits  to  television  viewing,  there’s 
really  no  comparison  . . . 

ir  During  prime  time  in  Birmingham  (7:00  to  8:00  p.m.), 
only  47%  of  the  age  18  and  over  adults  in  the  SMSA 
watched  TV  yesterday. 

ir  Divide  that  by  the  number  of  stations  in  Birmingham 
(4),  and  it  means  that  only  about  12%  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  were  watching  a  particular  station  at  any  one 
time. 

ir  17%  of  these  adults  watched  Cable  TV  yesterday. 

ir  Television  viewing  in  Birmingham  decreases  as  the  cost 
of  a  30  second  spot  increases  . . . 

Watched  TV  between  4:30  &  7:00  p.m.  55% 

Watched  TV  between  7:00  &  8:00  p.m.  47% 

Watched  TV  between  8:00  &  9:00  p.m.  45% 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  an  advertising  vehicle  that  is  PRIME 
TIME  ALL  THE  TIME,  use  The  Birmingham  News  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post-Herald. 


We  BeachThePeopleYcmWaiitToR^^ 

(She  iBirmincikaTn  Ncrva/  Birmingham  Post -Herald 


Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
Source:  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study.  Survey  Period:  March-July  1979. 
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Cable  tv  news  residuals 
denied  to  Minn,  guild 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  re¬ 
sumed  full-scale  publication  October  10 
after  the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild 
No.  2  voted  to  approve  a  new  three-year 
contract. 

Guild  leaders  were  happy  with  the 
monetary  compensation  contained  in  the 
new  contract,  but  the  contract  does  not 
contain  the  right  of  union  members  to 
receive  residuals  for  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs  that  might  be  resold  by  the  news¬ 
papers  to  cable  tv  news  programs.  This 
had  been  a  key  point  that  the  union  was 
seeking  to  get  included  in  the  contract 
(E&P,  Oct.  4.) 

In  a  compromise  on  that  point,  the 
Guild  won  the  right  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  reporting,  writing,  editing  and 
photographing  of  news  intended  for  elec¬ 
tronic  distribution.  The  authors  of  the 
articles  will  not  receive  a  share  of  the 
profits,  however. 

While  chief  union  negotiator  John 
Carmichael  praised  the  new  contract, 
many  of  the  Guild’s  rank  and  file  were 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  outcome. 

“The  27  days  of  strike  were  frustrating 
and  painful  for  all  of  us  .  .  .  who  are 
accustomed  to  providing  a  daily  paper 
for  readers  and  advertisers,”  publisher 
Donald  D.  Dwight  told  readers  in  a 
front-page  welcome  back  letter.  “And 
from  what  we've  heard  from  you,  you 
shared  the  frustrations  ...” 

The  labor  dispute  cost  the  papers  an 
estimated  $10  million  in  revenues. 

The  new  Guild  contract  calls  for  an 
average  hourly  wage  increase  of  $1 . 10  in 
each  of  the  three  years,  bringing  key 
Guild  members  with  six  years  experience 
to  $637  a  week  by  Aug.  1,  1982. 

Management  will  not  comment  on  the 
controversial  electronic  clause,  a  major 
issue  throughout  the  strike,  until  after 
the  contract  is  signed.  But  Twin  Cities 
Guild  executive  secretary  Carmichael 
said  the  new  contract's  language 
specifies  that  union  members  in  the 
newsroom  and  library  will  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  reporting,  writing,  editing 
and  photographing  of  news  intended  for 
electronic  distribution,  but  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  share  of  the  profits  from  such  a 
venture. 

The  Guild  did  succeed  in  retaining  a 
contract  provision  entitling  union  mem¬ 
bers  to  259f  of  the  profits  made  on  the 
resale  of  editorial  materials  to  print 
media. 

Mailers  Local  No.  4  also  approved  a 


three-year  contract  which  provides 
yearly  sequential  raises  of  $1.30,  $1.10 
and  $1. 

In  addition,  the  company  agreed  to 
abide  by  an  arbitration  decision  which 
prevents  it  from  instructing  adult  carriers 
to  insert  supplements  into  preassembled 
papers.  The  mailers  agreed,  however, 
not  to  prevent  carriers  from  doing  the 
work  voluntarily. 

Under  the  new  contract,  the  mailers 
also  would  retain  job  jurisdiction  if  the 
company  were  to  invest  in  new  mailroom 
equipment. 

Carmichael  called  the  Guild  settlement 
the  “largest  multi-year  money  contract” 
in  the  labor  organization’s  national  his¬ 
tory.  He  referred  to  its  electronic  provi¬ 
sion  as  the  country’s  first  jurisdiction 
clause  on  the  subject. 

But  many  of  the  Guild’s  rank  and  file 
were  not  as  enthusiastic  as  Carmichael, 
complaining  that  the  strike  did  not  gain 
them  much. 

“1  don’t  know  many  people  who  are 
really  pleased,”  one  reporter  said. 
“Many  of  us  feel  we  were  forced  to  settle 
because  support  from  the  other  unions 
seemed  to  have  slipped  away.” 

The  settlement  with  the  Guild  came 
after  the  Teamsters  called  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  with  all  union  heads,  management 
and  negotiators  Oct.  9  shortly  after 
negotiations  with  the  federal  mediator 
broke  down. 

While  Jack  Jorgensen,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Teamsters  Joint  Council  32. 
denied  that  his  group  had  pressured  the 
Guild  into  accepting  the  present  contract 
by  suggesting  the  Teamsters  would  re¬ 
turn  to  work,  he  did  admit  that  “people 
were  getting  very  nervous”  after  negoti- 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

ations  with  the  federal  mediator  fell 
apart. 

According  to  Carmichael,  the  new 
contract  did  win  the  Guild  tighter  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  electronic  issue  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  original  $1.10  an  hour  offer 
another  year. 

“1  think  on  balance  it’s  regarded  as  a 
good  settlement,”  he  said.  “There  were 
some  things  that  we  were  unable  to  re¬ 
solve  and  they  (the  members)  were  dis¬ 
appointed.” 

Some  of  those  things  were  job  security 
in  the  event  of  electronic  distribution  and 
compensation  on  the  resale  of  editorially 
produced  materials  to  electronic  media. 

Referring  to  electronic  dissemination 
as  the  “wave  of  the  future  or  disaster 
looking  for  a  home,”  William  Blatz.  di¬ 
rector  of  field  operations  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Guild,  pointed  to  the 
August  profits  from  the  CompuServe  ex¬ 
periment  which  reportedly  totalled  only 
$90. 

“If  you  divide  that  by  the  450  or  so 
people  in  Minneapolis,  that  comes  to 
about  21-cents  a  month.  That’s  not  a  lot 
of  money,”  he  said.  Blatz  added  that  the 
Guild’s  International  Executive  board  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
next  week  to  discuss  the  electronic  ques¬ 
tion  in  general. 

Meanwhile,  the  Star  and  Tribune, 
which  published  limited  editions  of  news 
and  classified  throughout  the  strike  for 
walk-in  trade,  were  making  preparations 
last  week  for  an  eight-week  radio  and  tv 
campaign.  The  dailies  will  offer  readers 
four  weeks  of  the  evening  Star  free  in 
exchange  for  four  paid  weeks. 

Singing  telegrams  were  sent  out  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  strike  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  top  30  advertisers,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  1,500  advertisers  received 
mailagrams. 

In-house  ads  welcomed  readers  back 
over  the  weekend,  while  free  papers 
were  distributed  on  downtown  street 
corners. 


Carter  visits  seriousiy  Hi  reporter 

President  Jimmy  Carter  interrupted  a  campaign  trip  to  pay  a  surprise 
hospital  visit  to  the  investigative  reporter  whom  he  said  “changed  my  life.” 

The  reporter,  John  Pennington  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  is  seriously  ill 
in  the  cancer  unit  of  Bayfront  Medical  Center.  Arriving  in  St.  Petersburg 
Friday,  October  10,  and  learning  of  Pennington’s  condition.  Carter  re¬ 
arranged  his  schedule  to  make  time  for  the  visit. 

Pennington  was  a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  1%2,  when  Carter 
ran  for  the  Georgia  State  Senate.  Pennington  believed  the  race  was  stolen 
from  Carter.  He  investigated,  proved  the  fraud  and  printed  the  facts.  The 
election  result  was  reversed  and  Carter  took  his  first  elective  seat. 

“Since  1  never  would  have  run  for  office  again  if  I’d  lost  that  one,  you 
changed  my  life,”  Carter  told  Pennington,  adding,  “I  hope  beneficially  for 
the  country.” 

“God  bless  you,”  the  President  said  quietly  as  he  left  Pennington’s 
bedside.  “1  will  never  forget  you  in  my  prayers.” 


Abel  assails  UNESCO  role 
in  regulating  news  reports 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  American  delegation  to  UNES¬ 
CO’s  21st  general  session  in  Belgrade  ob¬ 
jected  (October  14)  to  an  “underlying  no¬ 
tion”  of  the  controversial  Mac  Bride  Re¬ 
port  that  “it  is  somehow  the  proper  role 
of  UNESCO  or  other  international  agen¬ 
cies  to  propagate  particular  model  media 
development.” 

Speaking  for  the  delegation,  Elie  Abel, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  international 
commission  for  the  study  of  communica¬ 
tions  problems,  headed  by  Sean  Mac- 
Bride,  said  the  U.S.  group  could  not  ap¬ 
prove  a  commission  recommendation 
that  “non-commercial  forms  of  mass 
communications”  receive  preference. 

“It  embodied  a  mistaken  notion  that 
advertiser-supported  media  are  per  se 
bad  media,”  Abel  pointed  out.  “We  ar¬ 
gue,  on  the  contrary,  that  only  media 
independent  of  the  state  can  serve  to 
check  the  excesses  of  government,  in¬ 
cluding  misallocation  of  scarce  economic 
resources  in  poor  countries.” 

Abel,  a  Stanford  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  long-time  print-broadcast 
newsman,  said  nations  should  decide  for 
themselves  what  kind  of  media  they 
want. 

The  American  spokesman  said  parts  of 
the  MacBride  report  deserve  merit,  in¬ 
cluding  its  call  for  abolition  of  political 
censorship,  free  access  for  journalists  to 
official  and  unofficial  news  sources,  and 
the  rejection  of  licensing  of  news  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Abel  also  revealed  that  a  majority  of 
commission  members  disagreed  with 
MacBride  on  an  item  in  the  report  which 
urges  that  UNESCO  give  assistance  “to 
organizations  interested  in  divising  mea¬ 
sures  to  protect  journalists  in  their  work." 

Abel  said:  “Allow  me,  as  one  who  has 
spent  25  years  of  working  life  in  active 
journalism,  to  share  a  secret  with  you.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  working  journalist 
who  has  beseeched  UNESCO  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Why,  may  I  ask,  does  UNESCO 
persist  in  the  role  of  international  nanny, 
a  role  by  which  it  is  poorly  equipped? 

“Journalism  remains  a  dangerous  pro¬ 
fession  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  But  I 
find  it  inconceivable  that  governments 
which  hold  little  respect  for  human  rights 
of  their  own  citizens  will  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  for  journalists,  if  only  to  please 
UNESCO.” 

The  MacBride  Report,  which  was  in 
its  third  day  of  debate  at  the  UNESCO 
conference,  seems  certain  to  receive  a 
majority  endorsement  from  the  body  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  ends  later  this  month. 
Heaviest  support  has  come  from  Third 
World  and  Socialist  nations. 


The  report  has  taken  a  few  brickbats. 

Earlier,  Cushrow  Irani,  new  chairman 
of  IPl  in  London,  bluntly  told  UNESCO 
delegates,  that  the  UN  organization 
should  confine  its  activities  to  education, 
science  and  culture  and  keep  its  hands 
off  mass  communications. 

Irani,  managing  director  of  India 
Statesman,  charged  that  the  MacBride 
commission  has  submitted  recom¬ 
mendations  “which  leave  governments 
so  minded  free  to  grab  as  many  levers  of 
control  as  they  can.” 

Dr.  Brigette  Weyl  of  W.  Germany,  who 
spoke  for  International  Federation  of 


Newspaper  Publishers,  commended 
some  aspects  of  the  MacBride  Report, 
but  said  her  group,  which  includes 
ANPA,  disagreed  with  recommendation 
of  full  media  control,  extra  taxes  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  international  duty  on  wire 
service  operations. 

Also  speaking  strongly  against  the 
MacBride  report  was  T.  A.  Margerison 
of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation. 

“The  centralist  policies  UNESCO 
openly  promotes,  and  which  are  strongly 
echoed  in  the  MacBride  report,  are 
exactly  those  which  a  totalitarian  coun¬ 
try  uses  to  gain  control  of  its  people  and 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  them,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Margerison  took  paritcular  aim  at  the 
section  of  the  report  which  says  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  “non- 
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Newsroom  search  unit 
signed  into  law 


Saying  the  Privacy  Protection  Bill  of 
1980  “provides  vital  safeguards  for  our 
free  press,”  President  Carter  signed  (Oc¬ 
tober  14)  the  legislation,  which  coun¬ 
teracts  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that,  in 
effect,  approved  police  rummaging  in 
newsrooms. 

In  a  formal  statement,  the  President 
said: 

“The  Supreme  Court's  1978  decision 
in  Zurcher  v.  Stanford  Daily  raised  the 
concern  that  law  enforcement  authorities 
could  conduct  unannounced  searches  of 
reporters’  notes  and  files  to  seek  evi¬ 
dence.  Such  a  practice  could  have  a  chill¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  ability  of  reporters  to 
develop  sources  and  pursue  stories.  Ever 
since  the  court’s  decision,  my  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  working  with  Congress 
to  prevent  this  result  by  enacting  legisla¬ 
tion. 

“This  bill  requires  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities  either  to  request  volun¬ 
tary  compliance  or  to  use  subpoenas — 
with  advance  notice  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  court  hearing — instead  of  search 
warrants  when  they  seek  reporters’ 
materials  as  evidence.  The  bill  also  cov¬ 
ers  others  engaged  in  First  Amendment 
activities  such  as  authors  and  scholars. 
Searches  are  allowed  only  in  very  limited 
situations. 

“The  bill  also  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  issue  guidelines  for  federal 
law  enforcement  officers  to  minimize  in¬ 
trusion  when  documentary  evidence  of  a 
crime  is  sought  from  innocent  third  par¬ 
ties  who  are  not  members  of  the  press. 
Those  guidelines  are  already  being  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  Attorney  General  expects  to 
issue  them  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  federal  government  is 
taking  the  lead  in  providing  these  privacy 
protections.  I  urge  the  states  to  follow 


“1  also  wish  to  note  the  progress  we 
are  making  on  other  aspects  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties.  The  Justice  Department  is  today 
announcing  final  guidelines  requiring 
federal  lawyers  to  oppose  closing  trials 
and  other  legal  proceedings,  except  in 
very  limited  circumstances.  The  princi¬ 
ple  that  justice  should  be  done  in  public 
is  a  basic  part  of  our  legal  tradition. 

“This  legislation  and  these  other  ac¬ 
tions  have  helped  preserve  our  country’s 
basic  freedoms.” 

“This  bill  provides  important  civil 
liberties  protections  without  hampering 
legitimate  law  enforcement  investiga¬ 
tions.  1  congratulate  Senators  Birch 
Bayh,  Edward  Kennedy  and  Strom 
Thurmond,  and  Congressmen  Robert 
Drinan,  Robert  Kastenmaier,  Tom 
Railsback  and  Peter  Rodino,  who  played 
crucial  roles  in  passing  this  legislation. 

“The  Privacy  Protection  Act  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  my  administration’s  strong, 
on-going  commitment  to  a  national  pri¬ 
vacy  policy.  In  this  wideranging  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  reversed  the  historic 
growth  in  collection  of  personal  data  by 
the  government.  We  have  reduced  the 
size  of  these  government  files  by  more 
than  10  per  cent.  Congress  has  nearly 
completed  action  on  legislation  1  submit¬ 
ted  last  year  to  protect  medical  records.  I 
expect  that  bill  to  pass  in  the  November 
session,  and  1  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  next  Congress  to  enact  credit, 
banking,  and  insurance  privacy  legisla¬ 
tion.  Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  first 
international  guidelines  on  transfer  of 
personal  data  across  borders  have  just 
been  adopted  by  the  member  countries 
of  the  organization  for  economic  cooper¬ 
ation  and  development,  including  the 
United  States.” 
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AP  seeks  nominations  f 
for  directorships 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  will  meet  in  the  general 
office  of  the  corporation  in  New  York, 
November  13,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  nominate 
directors. 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  membership, 
the  committee  must  nominate  no  fewer 
than  two  members  as  candidates  for  each 
vacancy  and  present  a  report  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  in  Chicago 
May  4,  1981. 

The  directors  elected  from  the  general 
membership  whose  terms  will  expire  in 
May  1981  are  as  follows: 

Frank  Batten,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tri¬ 
bune 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  New  York 
(N.Y.)  Times 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent 

Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star 

The  director  from  cities  under  50,000 
population  whose  term  expires  in  May 
1981  is  as  follows: 

J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News 
The  by-laws  provide  that  no  director 
shall  be  elected  to  hold  office  for  more 
than  three  consecutive  terms. 

Of  the  directors  listed  above,  J. 

M. McClelland,  Jr.,  is  not  eligible  for  re¬ 
nomination. 

Suggestions  for  nominations  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee,  or  any  member  thereof,  as  follows: 
EASTERN  DIVISION 
George  W.  Wilson,  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor  and  Patriot 
William  A.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Daily  Home  News 
SOUTHERN  DIVISION 
Eugene  Patterson,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times 

Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle 

CENTRAL  DIVISION 
J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette 

Christy  C.  Bulkeley,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News 
WESTERN  DIVISION 
J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times 

J.A.  Blethen,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

Newsprint  increased 

International  Paper  Co.  has  announced  I 
that  effective  November  1,  the  price  of 
newsprint  will  go  to  $470  a  metric  ton. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.8%  and  comes 
about  30  days  after  the  announcement  by 
Bowater  Inc.,  of  a  price  increase  to 
$457.50  a  metric  ton  effective  October 
1. Newsprint  from  Bowater  is  presently 
priced  at  $430  a  metric  ton. 
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Early  poll  results  show 
most  endorse  Reagan 

By  John  Consoli 

Preliminary  results  of  E  &  P’s  quadrennial  presidential  poll  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  has  Ronald  Reagan  receiving  nearly  four  times  as  many  endorsements 
as  President  Carter,  although  the  majority  of  the  625  newspapers  responding 
to  the  poll  as  of  October  13  remained  uncommitted. 

A  total  of  221  daily  newspapers  have  thus  far  endorsed  Reagan  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  while  59  have  endorsed  President  Carter  for  reelection.  Another  18 
have  endorsed  John  Anderson. 

The  bulk  of  the  newspapers,  303,  however,  remain  uncommitted  and 
another  24  have  indicated  they  will  not  endorse  any  candidate  for  president. 

Thus  far,  Reagan  has  received  the  endorsement  of  35.5%  of  the  newspap¬ 
ers  responding.  Carter  has  received  9.5%  of  the  endorsements  and  Anderson 
has  received  2.9%  of  the  endorsements.  Slightly  more  than  50%  of  the 
newspapers  that  have  responded  to  the  E  &  P  poll  as  of  October  1 3  remain 
uncommitted. 

Reagan  has  picked  up  the  most  newspaper  endorsements  in  his  home  state 
of  California,  where  18  newspapers  have  endorsed  him.  Most  of  the  editorial 
endorsements  Reagan  has  received  in  California  have  come  from  smaller 
circulation  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  the  San  Diego  Union,  which 
came  out  in  support  of  that  state’s  former  Governor.  The  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  dailies  have  yet  to  endorse  a  candidate  for  president. 

Reagan  has  received  his  second  most  newspaper  endorsements  in  Texas, 
where  17  newspapers  have  endorsed  him,  including  two  of  the  state’s  largest- 
-the  Dallas  News  and  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

In  Ohio,  thus  far,  Reagan  has  received  14  newspaper  endorsements,  in¬ 
cluding  those  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Press,  Columbus 
Citizen — Journal  and  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Reagan  has  also  picked  up  13  newspaper  endorsements  in  Missouri  (includ¬ 
ing  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat),  10  in  Kansas,  9  in  Pennsylvania,  8  in  New 
York  and  Mississippi,  7  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Oklahoma  and  6  in  Idaho, 
Massachusetts  and  Kentucky. 

Three  large  newspapers  in  Tennessee,  the  Kno.xville  News-Sentinel,  Kno.x- 
ville  Journal  and  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  have  endorsed  Reagan, 
while  in  Oklahoma,  the  TuLsa  Tribune  and  Tulsa  World  have  endorsed  the 
former  California  Governor.  In  New  Jersey,  the  Trentonian  has  come  out  in 
support  of  Reagan. 

Carter  has  received  the  most  editorial  support  from  newspapers  in  North 
Carolina.  Eight  newspapers  have  come  out  with  endorsements  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  thus  far,  the  largest  being  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  the  Times. 

C  .tier  has  also  received  endorsements  from  6  newspapers  in  his  home 
state  of  Georgia  (where  the  Atlanta  newspapers  have  not  yet  made  their 
position  known),  and  from  4  newspapers  each  in  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

Among  the  larger  newspapers  that  have  so  far  endorsed  President  Carter 
are  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman,  and  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News. 

Anderson  has  so  far  received  newspaper  endorsements  from  3  newspapers 
in  California,  3  in  Kansas  and  2  in  Massachusetts.  The  largest  newspaper  to 
endorse  Anderson  thus  far  is  the  Peninsula  Times-Tribune  of  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  fact  that  Reagan,  the  Republican  candidate,  has  more  editorial  en¬ 
dorsements  is  not  unusual.  Since  the  inception  of  the  E  &  P  poll  in  1932,  only 
in  1964  did  a  majority  of  newspapers  support  a  Democratic  candidate  (Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson)  for  President.  In  that  year,  Johnson,  the  incumbent,  was 
endorsed  by  440  dailies,  compared  to  359  for  Republican  Barry  Goldwater. 

In  1976,  incumbent  President  Gerald  Ford,  a  Republican,  received  the 
support  of  41 1  dailies  in  the  final  E  &  P  poll  results,  while  Carter  received  80. 

In  the  final  1 976  E  &  P  newspaper  poll ,  1 68  newspapers  were  uncommitted . 
With  this  year’s  preliminary  poll  results  three  weeks  before  the  election 
showing  a  total  of  327  either  uncommitted  or  choosing  not  to  endorse,  it 
appears  that  newspapers  this  time  around  are  having  a  more  difficult  time  in 
deciding  who  to  endorse. 


Findlay  also  has  benefited  from  his 
dedication. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as  the 
Ohio  chapter,  Heminger  has  served  as 
president  of  United  Way  of  Hancock 
County,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  and  na¬ 
tional  president  of  Delta  Tau  Delta.  He 
presently  is  trustee  of  Findlay  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hancock  Historical  Museum 
Association,  and  director  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Findlay,  among  others. 

If  Heminger  were  given  a  second 
chance  in  life,  there  is  little  he  would 
change. 

“1  wouldn't  give  up  Findlay.  1  think 
that  my  roots  and  my  upbringing  give  me 
an  understanding  of  the  Midwest  and  my 
community.  And  with  a  smaller  paper 
you  can  identify  one-on-one  with  the 
people  you  work  with.  I  would  be  frus¬ 
trated  in  a  larger  environment,”  he  said. 

Some  of  Heminger’s  values  reflect  the 
importance  he  places  on  family  and 
friends. 

“I  learned  early  that  being  completely 
open  and  honest  is  the  key  to  dealing 
with  people  .  .  .  that  being  clever  or 
twisting  and  turning  do  nothing  but  com¬ 
plicate  your  life.  1  agree  that  it’s  not  a 
universally  accepted  theory  and  may  be 
a  Midwestern  philosophy,  but  1  think  in 
the  long  run  you're  better  off,”  he  said. 

Heminger's  sense  of  straightforward¬ 
ness  will  get  additional  play  on  Inland’s 
agenda  this  year. 

“Newspapers  are  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  business  and  yet  we  haven’t  done  a 
very  good  job  of  communicating  to  the 
public  what  we  are  and  why  we  do  the 
things  we  do.  And  we’re  going  to  be 
crippled  by  court  decision  and  legislation 
if  we  don’t  improve,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


Ed  Heminger:  Inland’s 
incoming  president 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 


People  like  Ed  Heminger  seldom  get 
much  press — even  if  they  do  own  the 
presses. 

Their  Middle  American  values  are  not 
conducive  to  snappy  headlines  and  they 
tend  to  lack  the  neuroses  that  help  big 
city  gossip  columnists  meet  deadlines. 

But  when  the  publisher  of  the  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Courier  accepts  the  president’s 
gavel  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  next  week  in  Chicago,  it  will  be  pref¬ 
aced  by  more  than  three  decades  of  de¬ 
cidedly  noteworthy  contributions  to  both 
the  industry  and  his  community. 

“Ed  probably  gives  more  volunteer 
time  to  these  things  than  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher  1  know,”  one  veteran  observer 
said. 

The  background  of  the  new  Inland 
executive  reflects  his  present-day  stan¬ 
dards. 

Born  on  July  30,  1926,  Heminger 
graduated  from  Findlay’s  local  high 
school  in  1944  and  then  joined  the  Navy 
for  a  year,  serving  an  additional  stint 
from  1950  to  1951. 

In  between  his  dealings  with  Uncle 
Sam,  Heminger  earned  a  bachelors  de¬ 
gree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
contended  with  life  in  the  big  city  while 
studying  for  a  masters  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern  University. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Heminger  re¬ 
turned  home  to  Findlay,  population 
35,000,  where  he  began  his  career  with 
the  Courier  as  business  manager. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been 
part  of  the  family  payroll. 

During  the  war,  a  younger  Heminger 
used  to  get  up  at  2:00  a.m.  to  deliver  the 
morning  paper.  “I’m  still  catching  up  on 
sleep  from  that,”  he  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 

Heminger’s  grandfather  brought  the 
Courier  into  the  family  when,  as  an 
editorial  staffer  competing  with  three 
other  local  dailies,  he  bought  it. 

“The  Courier  offered  my  grandfather  a 
job  right  after  college,”  Heminger  re¬ 
called.  “He  either  picked  the  right  paper 
or  did  a  good  job  because  it’s  the  only 
paper  that  survived.” 

Heminger’s  older  brother,  Harold  H. 
Heminger,  serves  as  president  of  the 
company. 

In  1952,  Heminger  married  his  wife, 
Barbara,  a  childhood  friend.  They  have 
three  children:  Karl  Lloyd,  24;  Margaret 
Ann,  23;  and  Kurt  Frederick,  18. 

The  Courier’s  fourth  generation  also 
has  tallied  hours  on  the  paper,  working  at 
part-time  jobs  in  circulation,  sales  and 
accounting. 


INCOMING  Inland  president  Ed 
Heminger  is  the  third  generation  of 
Hemingers  to  publish  the  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Courier,  a  morning  daily  with 
27,500  readers. 

“We’ve  been  blessed  with  a  healthy 
family  and  it’s  my  first  priority,” 
Heminger  said.  “And  1  guess  my  second 
would  be  friends.  I’ve  known  my  three 
closest  friends  since  first  grade.” 

The  incoming  president’s  third  priority 
is  divided  between  his  community  and 
newspapers. 

Professionally,  Heminger  has  served 
as  an  inland  director  and  vicepresident, 
and  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Newspapers  Foundation.  He  currently  is 
on  the  board  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Central  Regional  Advisory  Board 
of  the  American  Press  Institute. 


WHEN  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Courier  switched  to  offset  on  August  26, 
it  was  a  family  affair.  From  left  to  right,  publisher  Ed  Heminger’s 
daughter,  Meg,  23;  son,  Kurt,  18;  wife,  Barbara,  and  the  publisher 
himself. 
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Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.’s 
95th  convention  program 


Inland  members  will  ponder  the  next 
three  weeks  and  the  next  ten  years  at  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  this  year. 

Highlighting  the  convention  will  be 
Secretary  of  State  Edmund  Muskie,  rep¬ 
resenting  President  Carter;  Ambassador 
Anne  L.  Armstrong,  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Reagan- Bush  campaign;  and  Gov.  Pat¬ 
rick  Lucey  speaking  for  the  Anderson- 
Lucey  Independent  campaign  ticket. 

These  political  discussions  will  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  look  at  the  future  of  the 
country  and  newspapers. 

Beginning  at  the  Monday,  October  20 
breakfast  meeting,  members  will  start 
hearing  from  experts  on  the  next  ten 
years.  The  theme  of  the  convention  is 
“How  To  Stay  Alive  in  the  80's.’’ 

Frank  Bennack,  Jr.,  president  and 
CEO  of  The  Hearst  Corporation  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Newspapers’  Challenges  in  the 
80’s’’  at  the  Monday  breakfast.  Follow¬ 
ing  Bennack  will  be  a  look  at  “What’s 
Ahead  in  the  80’s’’  by  Earl  Joseph,  a 
staff  scientist  and  noted  futurist  for 
Sperry  Univac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Keeping  in  line  with  the  convention 
theme  is  the  presentation  on  China’s 
journalism.  Roy  Fisher,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
will  discuss  “Journalism  Education: 
China’s  New  Bridge  to  the  West.’’ 

Of  perhaps  the  greatest  single  interest 
in  the  industry  today  is  the  technological 
changes  which  are  just  being  realized. 


Heminger 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Heminger  is  also  concerned  about  the 
arrival  of  the  electronic  age. 

“When  my  father  went  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  they  were  setting  linotype  in  the 
pressroom  and  they  were  still  doing  it 
when  he  left.  Today  everything  has 
changed  and  I  think  newspapers  have 
been  slow  to  respond. 

“We  have  to  position  ourselves  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  technology,  par¬ 
ticularly  telecommunications  We  have 
some  fundamental  bridges  to  cross  to  de¬ 
termine  how  we  deliver  the  news  we 
gather,”  he  said. 

In  the  interim.  Inland  has  just  ap¬ 
pointed  a  telecommunications  committee 
to  be  chaired  by  Gerald  Moriarity,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Glohe-Ga- 
zette. 

Heminger  also  plans  to  increase  the 
Inland  membership-involvement  in  as¬ 
sociation  activities. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  great  year,”  he 
said. 
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“Newspapers  and  Telecommunications 
in  the  80’s”  is  the  title  of  a  talk  by  Gerald 
Moriarity,  publisher.  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette.  Moriarity  was  recently 
named  as  chairman  of  Inland’s  newest 
committee — Telecommunications. 

“Journalism  Education  in  the  80’s” 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  panel  which  will 
give  Inlanders  a  glance  at  what  the  trends 
are  at  the  nation’s  journalism  schools. 
This  panel  consists  of  Don  Carter, 
vicepresident/news,  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  and  president,  ACEJ:  and  Dr. 
Richard  Gray,  director,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism.  The  panel  is  chaired  by  John 
Gardner,  publisher,  Carbondale  (Ill.) 
Southern  Illinoisan. 

Immediately  following  this  futuristic 
theme  is  another,  albeit  much  shorter  in 
length.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  the  na¬ 
tion  decides  the  political  future  of  the 
country  and  Inlanders  will  hear  from 
Gov.  Patrick  Lucey,  vice  presidential 
candidate.  Following  Lucey  will  be  a 
look  at  one  of  the  subjects  destined  to 
decide  election  day — the  economy. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  Regents’  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  will  present  members  at  the 
Monday  luncheon  with  “The  Economic 
Forecast  for  the  80’s.”  Heller  was  chief 
economic  adviser  to  President  Kennedy. 

Monday  afternoon,  members  will  be 
thrust  back  into  the  present  as  they  dis¬ 
cuss  topics  of  specific  importance  at  the 
round  tables.  At  that  time,  spouses  will 
discuss  publishers  at  the  spouses’  semi¬ 
nar  entitled,  “How  to  Live  With  a  Pub¬ 
lisher,”  moderated  by  Essie  Kupcinet, 
wife  of  Irv  Kupcinet,  (Thicago  Sun-Times 
columnist,  of  Chicago  and  chaired  by 
Jean  Miller,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Then  November  4  will  take  over  for 
the  day.  At  3:30  p.m..  Ambassador  Anne 
L.  Armstrong,  co-chairman  of  the  Rea- 
gan-Bush  campaign,  will  speak  to  In¬ 
landers  regarding  the  GOP  ticket  and  the 
next  four  years.  Ambassador  Armstrong 
will  be  followed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  Muskie  answering  members’ 
questions  concerning  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  October  21,  members  con¬ 
template  the  association’s  future  at 
committee  breakfasts.  Award  presenta¬ 
tions  will  then  be  made  to  winners  in  the 
association’s  Local  Government  News 
and  News  Picture  Contests  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  each  school. 

A  press  tour  of  Chicago’s  famed  Ap¬ 
parel  Mart  will  begin  at  9:30  while  those 
remaining  at  the  hotel  will  hear  from 
Richard  Thomas,  president.  First 
Chicago  Corp.  and  First  National  Bank 


of  Chicago.  Thomas  will  speak  of  his 
profession  in  a  talk  entitled,  “A  Banker’ si^ 
View  of  the  80’s.” 

Going  once  again  to  specific  concerns 
of  publishers.  Inlanders  will  be  presented 
with  “The  Outlook  for  Newsprint  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Cost  for  the  Decade  Ahead,”  in  a 
panel  chaired  by  John  Lux,  chairman  of 
the  Inland  Newsprint  Committee  and 
publisher.  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 
This  panel  is  made  up  of  two  experts  in 
the  field — Ed  Padilla,  vicepresident. 
Newspaper  Division,  Washington  Post 
Company;  and  J.  L.  Prendergast,  man¬ 
ager,  ANPA  Newsprint  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

After  all  the  preceding  discussion  on 
the  economy,  newsprint,  politics,  educa¬ 
tion  and  technological  change,  members 
will  be  treated  to  a  bit  of  comic  relief 
provided  by  three  of  the  nation’s  top 
political  cartoonists.  Jim  Borgman,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  Jeff  MacNelly, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader;  and  Mike 
Peters,  Dayton  (Oh.)  Daily  Neivj.will 
give  their  impressions  of  “Politics  in  the 
80’s.’’  The  chalk  talk  is  chaired  by 
George  Lockwood,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land  News-Editorial  Committee  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

From  this  light  treatment,  the  meeting 
will  go  to  the  noon  luncheon  and  hear 
U.S.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wisc, 
discuss  the  future  of  the  independent, 
family-owned  small  business.  His  focus 
will  be  primarily  on  the  farmer  and  the 
daily  newspaper. 

On  that  note,  the  95th  anniversary 
convention  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  ad¬ 
journs,  but  is  not  yet  finished  with  its 
programs.  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  special 
publisher’s  seminar  on  “How  to  Remain 
Non-Union”  takes  over. 

The  seminar  is  presided  over  by  Scott 
Schurz,  Inland’s  Employe  Relations 
Chairman  and  publisher,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone.  Schurz  will 
make  the  opening  presentation  to  execu¬ 
tives  attending  the  seminar,  then  turn  the 
program  over  to  John  S.  Schauer,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Seyfarth, 
Shaw,  Fairweather  and  Geraldson. 
Schauer  will  talk  about  “Your  Legal 
Rights  During  an  Organizational  At¬ 
tempt.” 

Starting  Wednesday’s  program  will  be 
a  panel  on  “How  to  Conduct  a  Success¬ 
ful  Campaign.”  The  panel  consists  of 
George  Dastyck,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch; 
Blaine  Kincaid,  president  of  PRIME 
(Personnel  Resources  In  Management 
Enterprises)  Company;  and  Wayne 
Powell,  publisher,  Carlisle  (Penn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Finishing  the  special  publisher’s 
seminar  will  be  a  panel  on  the  “Process 
of  Decertification.”  The  decertification 
panel  consists  of:  Wayne  Schile,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Review; 
Wayne  Powell  and  Scott  Schurz. 
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INAE  backs  4A  request 
for  60-day  rate  hike  notice 


International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  board  has  unanimously  re¬ 
commended  that  newspapers  provide 
advertisers  and  agencies  a  minimum  of 
60-days  advance  notice  of  all  rate  or  rate 
structure  changes. 

The  INAE  board  action  came  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  pleas  addressed  to  both  the 
INAE  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  from  major  national  advertisers. 
Additionally,  the  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
newspaper  committee,  Jack  Cohen,  last 
November  publically  complained  of 
abrupt  rate  hikes  in  an  interview  with  Edi 
TOR  &  Publisher. 

“We  must  be  responsive  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  rate/structure  information  re¬ 
quests,”  said  INAE  president  Frank 
Savino  as  he  released  the  board’s  resoul- 
tion.  Savino,  vicepresident/marketing  for 
the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  ex¬ 
plained,  “For  a  number  of  years  our 
advertising  agency  and  national  advertis¬ 
er  relations  committees  have  discussed 
this  important  issue  with  our  customers, 
and  our  committees  have  followed 
through  with  reports  and  requests  to  the 
membership  to  urge  their  projected 
changes  be  sent  in  advance.” 

As  explained  to  E&P  by  Cohen,  less 
than  60-days  notice  of  rate  hikes  or  struc¬ 
ture  changes  wreaks  havoc  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  planning  process.  He  said 
that  because  such  pricing  policy  changes 
usually  mean  that  media  bills  will  be  high¬ 
er  than  was  anticipated  in  the  planning 
process,  the  advertiser  winds  up  suffering 
most  from  either  higher  advertising  costs 
or  less  advertising  than  was  called  for  by 
the  plan.  Said  Cohen,  “It’s  terribly  unfair 
to  agencies,  and  particularly  to  clients.” 

The  resolution  states,  “To  assist  all 
newspaper  advertiser/agency  customers, 
whether  running  national  (general),  retail 
or  classified  linage,  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
board  of  directors  unanimously  recom¬ 
mends  providing  a  minimum  60-days  adv¬ 
ance  notice  of  all  rate  or  rate  structure 
changes.  Further,  to  additionally  assure 
communications  to  all  advertisers  and 
agencies,  that  such  changes  be  concur¬ 
rently  sent  to  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  and  other  such  reference  publica¬ 
tions  normally  used.” 

The  INAE  action,  coupled  with  com¬ 
ments  made  by  Cohen  in  the  E&P  inter¬ 
view,  seems  to  signal  the  practical  end  of 
the  standard  90-day  notice  of  rate 
changes,  which  was  largely  abandoned 
during  the  newsprint  crunch  of  1975  and 
never  reinstated  at  most  newspapers.  A 
check  of  SRDS  shows  that  virtually  no 


newspapers  give  90-days  notice  any 
more,  with  many  offering  30  or  60-days 
notice  and  most  listing  no  policy  at  all. 

In  announcing  the  board  approval  of 
the  resolution,  Savino  noted  that  “a 
period  of  90-days  is  most  preferred,  but 
60-days  advance  notice  would  be  a  great 
improvement  and  an  appreciable  solution 
to  the  problem.” 

Cohen  told  E&P  last  year:  “We  can 
live  with  60  days,  but  anything  less  than 
that  is  unacceptable  from  our  point  of 
view.” 

G.  Richard  Dew, 

PNPA  manager,  dies 

G.  Richard  Dew,  59,  general  manager, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  died  October  9  of  an  appa¬ 
rent  heart  attack  in  his  home. 

A  Masonic  service  and  reception  was 
held  October  11  in  Harrisburg,  and  a 
funeral  took  place  on  October  12  at  the 
Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Harrisburg. 

His  wife,  Doreen,  has  requested  that 
persons  wishing  to  express  sympathy 
make  memorial  contributions  to  the 
PNPA  Foundation. 

A  native  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dew’s 
communications  career  started  in  radio 
programming  in  St.  Joseph  in  1938.  Fol¬ 
lowing  five  years  of  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  attaining  the  rank  of  Major,  he 
became  public  information  officer  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserves.  He  then  served  as  an 
ad  salesman  for  Art  News  in  New  York 
and  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press.  Before 
joining  PNPA,  he  was  vicepresident  of 
Burnham  Associates  Advertising, 
Jamaica,  N.Y. 

At  PNPA’s  annual  convention, 
September  24-26,  he  was  recognized  by 
the  membership  for  his  pending  30th  year 
of  service  to  the  association. 

VDT  work  stations 

Structural  Concepts  Corp.,  of  Spring 
Lake,  Mich.,  has  designed  a  series  of 
VDT/Word  processing  Work  Stations. 

The  stations  are  built  with  square  tubu¬ 
lar  frame  construction  to  withstand  the 
weight  of  the  units,  as  well  as  eliminating 
machine  vibration.  Knocked  down  units 
are  shipped  from  stock  and  can  be  assem¬ 
bled  in  minutes. 

The  contoured  high  pressure  laminate 
work  surface  is  adjustable  from  25”  to 
30”  high,  and  convertible  for  either  right 
or  left  hand  operation.  Various  options 
and  finishes  are  available. 


SNPA  offers 
Seminars  on 
top  issues 

In  1981,  the  SNPA  Foundation  will 
offer  8  newspaper  operations  seminars 
and  4  on  major  issues 
The  fee  for  the  1981  seminars  will  re¬ 
main  at  $150,  which  is  the  only  cost  to  the 
newspaper  except  the  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  participant.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  pays  all  room  and  board  costs.  The 
WHAT  THE  1980  CENSUS  TELLS 
US — March  22-25,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  Chairman:  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  professor.  School  of 
Journalism. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCOOLS — April  5-8,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Chairman:  Felix  C.  Robb,  executive 
director.  Southern  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Schools. 

INFLATION  IN  THE  1980s— August 
9-12,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water,  Chairman:  Edward  B.  McConnell, 
director.  National  Center  for  State 
Courts. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  COURT  SYS¬ 
TEMS — October  4-7,  Williamsburg  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Chairman:  Edward  B.  McConnell, 
director,  National  Center  for  State 
Courts. 

COPY  EDITING  AND  HEADLINE 
WRITING — February  8-11,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Chairman:  George 
A.  Hough  III,  professor.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN— May  17- 
20,  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  Chairman: 
Samuel  J.  Pepper,  managing  editor,the 
Palm  Beach  Post. 

EDITING  THE  SMALLER  NEWS¬ 
PAPER — June  14-17,  Biloxi-Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  Chairman:  Pic  Firmin,  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Sun. 

CONDUCT  AN  NIE  PROGRAM— June 
28 — July  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Chair¬ 
man:  James  Gambrell,  director/educa¬ 
tional  services,  the  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

NEWSROOM  MANAGEMENT— 
September  13-16,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Chairman:  John  E.  Leard,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader. 

IMPROVING  NEWSPAPER  WRIT¬ 
ING — September  27-30,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Chairman:  Roy 
Reed,  chairman.  School  of  Journalism. 

THE  CHANGING  SPORTS  SEC¬ 
TION — November  8-1 1 ,  Miami,  Florida, 
Chairman:  Howard  Kleinburg,  editor, 
the  Miami  News. 

DEVELOPING  NEW  SECTIONS 
AND  FEATURES— December 6-9,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  Chairman:  Sandra  M. 
Rowe,  managing  editor,  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star. 
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NNA  hires  Mel  Street 

W.  Melvin  Street,  56,  who  served  two  separate  terms  as  manager  of  the 
New  Y ork  State  Publisher  Association ,  and  in  between  as  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  News-American,  was  named  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

Street  was  chosen  from  more  than  100  applicants  for  the  position  by  a 
search  committee  that  was  formed  following  the  resignation  of  William  G. 
Mullen  August  1 . 

Street,  a  lawyer,  has  been  in  private  practice  in  Manlius,  N.Y.  since  he  left 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association  in  1978.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  bar. 

His  long  history  of  legislative  involvement  representing  the  interests  of 
community  newspapers,  and  experience  in  managing  a  press  association 
were  cited  as  the  main  reasons  for  his  being  recommended  for  the  job  at 
NNA,  a  trade  association  representing  over  5,000  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers.  _ _ 

that  had  already  accepted  the  conces¬ 
sions  to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  publish 
the  newspaper  without  the  pressmen’s 
union. 


Way  is  cleared 
for  sale  of  newspaper 


Sale  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  to 
industrialist  Joseph  E.  Cole  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  about  two  weeks  following 
approval  of  concession  agreements  by 
eight  of  the  newspaper’s  unions. 

The  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  Local  5,  in 
a  reversal  of  an  earlier  decision  (E  &  P, 
Oct.  4),  approved  a  concession  agree¬ 
ment  last  week  by  a  136  to  24  vote.  The 
same  union  had  earlier  rejected  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  a  77-75  vote.  Following  that  re¬ 
jection,  Cole,  through  his  spokesman, 
attorney  Robert  Duvin,  indicated  that  it 
might  no  longer  be  possible  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  paper. 

Eight  of  the  newspaper’s  nine  unions 
have  approved  concession  agreements 
and  the  ninth  union  has  such  a  small  mem¬ 
bership  that  Cole  has  indicated  he  will 
proceed  in  his  attempt  to  finalize  the 
purchase  whether  or  not  that  union 
agrees  to  the  new  terms. 

Pressmen  at  the  Cleveland  Press  had 
voted  to  approve  the  concession  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  impose  a  one-year  wage 
freeze  and  reduce  manning,  but  under  the 
union’s  bylaws,  the  agreement  also  had  to 
be  approved  by  pressmen  from  the  com¬ 
peting  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Those  pressmen  also 
belong  to  Local  5.  The  initial  total  vote  of 
Local  5  rejected  the  pact.  After  hearing 
Cole’s  announcement  that  their  rejection 
of  the  agreement  might  have  killed  the 
sale  of  the  paper,  the  union  voted  to  re¬ 
consider. 

Cole  had  issued  a  statement  prior  to  the 
pressmen  taking  a  second  vote  which 
stated,  “I  think  the  pressmen  erred  in 
their  judgement  and  vote.  The  only  way 
this  mistake  can  be  rectified  is  by  revers¬ 
ing  their  actions.” 

Duvin  had  warned  that  if  the  pressmen 
did  not  reconsider  their  vote,  the  options 
would  have  been  “to  advise  Scripps- 
Howard  (owner  of  the  Press)  that  Cole  is 
not  going  to  buy  the  paper  and  then  have 
them  proceed  to  close  it  very  quickly”  or 
to  go  back  and  meet  with  the  seven  unions 


The  other  unions  at  the  Press  have 
agreed  to  three-year  contracts,  some 
layoffs  and  the  elimination  of  contract 
agreements  which  might  hinder  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Sunday  or  morning  edition. 
Those  contracts  include  a  one-year  wage 
freeze  and  a  5%  increase  in  1982  and  1983 

In  addition,  the  Newspaper  Guild  Loc¬ 
al  1 ,  which  represents  275  employees  in 
the  editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  agreed  to  a  5%  wage  cut  for  edito¬ 
rial  workers  to  assure  that  layoffs  would 
be  made  voluntarily  with  full  severance 

The  only  union  that  has  not  reached 
agreement  with  Cole  is  the  Paperhandlers 
Local  11,  which  represents  20  em¬ 
ployees. 

Ingersoll  set 
to  buy  dallies 

Virgil  Pinkley  and  John  C.  Hedlund, 
chairman  and  president  of  California 
Offset  Printers,  respectively,  announced 
(Ocotber  1 3)the  signing  of  an  intent  to  sell 
the  company  and  its  subsidiary,  Glendale 
Newspapers  Inc.,  to  Ingersoll  Publica¬ 
tions  Co.,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Glendale  Newspapers  publishes  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News  Press,  Burbank 
Daily  Review  and  a  weekly,  called  the 
Star. 

Not  included  in  the  sale  was  Inter¬ 
Continental  Press  Syndicate.  The  print¬ 
ing  company,  which  is  now  part  of  the 
transaction  agreement,  is  expected  to  be 
repurchased  by  Hedlund,  leaving  Ing¬ 
ersoll  with  Glendale  Newspapers, 
according  to  LeRoy  Keller,  media  con¬ 
sultant,  who  represented  Ingersoll  in  the 
sale.  The  deal  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  October. 

Ingersoll  Publications,  in  which  tv 
game  show  producers  Mark  Goodman 
and  the  late  Bill  Todman,  are  major  stock¬ 
holders,  is  headed  by  Ralph  Ingersoll.  His 
son  Ralph  Ingersoll  H  has  managing 
agreements  with  several  of  the  23  news¬ 
papers  in  10  states. 


PARK  IN  WASHINGTON— Roy  H. 
Pork,  right,  visits  with  Sen.  Horry  F.  Byrd, 

Jr.  of  Winchester,  Vo.,  who  ottended  a 
breokfost  meeting  hosted  for  Pork  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Attending  were  U.S. 
senators  and  representatives  from  areas 
served  by  Park's  medio. 

Politicians  hear 
group  benefits 

Speaking  at  a  breakfast  meeting  held 
for  him  by  U.S.  Rep  James  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Roy  H.  Park  told  U.S. 
senators  and  representatives  from  areas 
served  by  his  17-state  communications 
company  that  group  ownership  can 
strengthen  hometown  media. 

Broyhill  said  he  suggested  and  hosted 
the  breakfast  meeting  in  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  because  Park,  a 
native  North  Carolinian,  had  achieved 
such  prominence  in  communications. 

Those  attending  included  Senators 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  John  Warner  of 
Virginiea;  Robert  Morgan  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Jim  Sasser  of  Tennessee,  Howell 
Heflin  of  Alabama  and  David  Boren  of 
Oklahoma. 

From  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  were  Broyhill  and  Walter  Jones  of 
North  Carolina;  Matt  McHugh,  Gary 
Lee,  Donald  Mitchell,  John  Lafalce  and 
James  Hanley  of  New  York  State;  James 
Jones,  Mike  Synar  and  Wes  Watkins  of 
Oklahoma,  James  Quillen  of  Tennessee; 
Joel  Pritchard  of  Washington;  Tom  Rails- 
back  of  Illinois,  Jack  Brinkley  of  Georgia; 
M.  Caldwell  Butler  and  David  Satterfield 
III  of  Virginia. 

Attending  from  the  Interstate  &  Fore¬ 
ign  Commerce  Committee,  parent  group 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica¬ 
tions,  were  Reps.  Tom  Loeffler  of  Hunt, 
Tex,;  Carlos  Moorhead  of  Glendale, 
Calif.,  and  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  of  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

“Despite  what  you  sometimes  hear,” 
Park  said,  “there  are  real  advantages  to 
group  ownership.  As  a  group  we  have 
broader  financial  resources  and  a  pool  of 
technological  expertise  and  talent.” 

Park  continued: 

“Each  of  our  operations  stands  on  its 
own  feet,  espouses  its  own  individual 
political  stance,  be  it  Republican,  Demo¬ 
cratic,  or  Independent.” 
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Neuharth’s  coast-to 
press  observations 

When  he  addressed  a  group  of  New  England  news  execu¬ 
tives  (September  19),  Allen  H.  Neuharth  completed  a  pledge 
he  made  early  in  1978,  just  before  he  became  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion — to  speak  in  all  50  states. 

Neuharth  spoke  more  than  100  times  in  the  past  three  years 
to  audiences  which  were  as  diverse  as  the  states  he  visited. 

They  ranged  in  size  from  a  dozen  newsroom  people 
gathered  in  a  publisher’s  living  room  in  Concord,  N.H.,  to 
groups  of  hundreds  of  civic  and  business  leaders,  students 
and  educators,  and  thousands  of  newspaper  executives  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

Excerpts  from 
speeches  by 
Allen  H.  Neuharth 

From  an  address  to  the  Women  in  Management  Seminar- 
APME  Convention,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  September  27, 
1978: 

“And  yet.  I’ve  made  this  very  significant  observation: 
‘Men  are  promoted  on  the  basis  of  potential;  women  generally 
are  promoted  on  the  basis  of  performance.  That  should 
change.’  Most  managers  are  somewhat  unprepared  for  their 
promotion.  But  most  grow  into  the  job. 

“Finally,  all  of  you  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  your  time 
these  days  focusing  on  the  reader.  .  .  studying  that  read¬ 
er’s  needs.  .  .  learning  what  that  reader  likes  and  doesn’t 

like.  .  .  reaching  for  readers  every  way  you  can.  .  . 

“I  submit  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  the  problem  is 
to  make  leadership  of  newspapers  at  all  management  levels 
reflect  the  readership  of  those  papers.  When  that  happens,  all 
will  benefit — readers  and  advertisers,  employes  and  owner, 
the  press  and  the  public.” 

From  an  address  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  November  16,1978: 

“The  time  has  come  to  set  the  public  on  our  side,  and  to 
come  to  understand  the  First  Amendment  for  what  it  is.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  stand  together,  just  as  our  brother 
journalists  stood  side  by  side  through  our  nation’s  history, 
and  let  the  people  know  the  facts  about  freedom  of  the 
press.  .  . 

“The  time  has  come  for  every  journalist  to  become  a  soldier 
in  defense  of  the  First  Amendment,  and  our  understanding  of 
what  it  means.  .  .  we  must  show  our  readers  that  our 
rights  are  really  their  rights,  and  that  their  right  to  know  is  at 
stake.” 

From  an  address  to  the  93rd  Annual  Convention  of  ANPA, 
in  New  York  City,  April  23,  1979: 

“The  press  in  this  country  has  always  respected  and  cham¬ 
pioned  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  independent  judiciary. 
And  it  still  does.  But  if  we  have  an  imperial  judiciary  instead, 
one  that  is  bending  the  First  Amendment  at  every  turn,  that 
will  be  just  as  disruptive  and  divisive  as  was  the  Imperial 
Presidency.  And  the  public  must  be  given  the  facts  necessary 
to  understand  that  that  judiciary  is  not  just  shackling  the 
press — it  is  thumbing  its  nose  at  the  public  as  well.” 

“Who  knows  how  many  citizens  have  failed  to  report  injus¬ 
tice  or  malfeasance  because  of  an  environment  the  courts 
have  created? 

“And  who  knows  how  many  conscientious  but  frustrated 
reporters  and  editors  and  publishers  have  had  to  coppromise 
on  legal  issues  simply  because  they  could  not  afford  to  invest 


Al  Neuharth 


a  disproportionate  share  of  their  resources  in  fighting  the 
reckless  arm  of  the  law? 

“The  real  danger  in  this  atmosphere  of  intimidation  of  the 
press  lies  not  with  the  New  York  Times,  or  the  Washington 
Post,  or  CBS,  or  Gannett  or  other  major  institutions.  They 
have  legal  rights  and  financial  resources  to  resist  and  to  fight 
to  try  to  right  such  wrongs. 

“The  real  danger  lies  in  Pumpkin  Center,  South  Dakota;  or 
Paducah,  Kentucky;  or  Pocatello,  Idaho — the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  across  this  country — where  the  resources  of  the 
media  are  more  limited  and  the  balance  of  power  shifts  to 
police  and  sheriffs  and  lawyers  and  judges  bent  on  stilling  the 
local  voices  of  freedom.” 

From  a  speech  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  May  18,  1979: 

“We  as  journalists  must  remember  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  much  more  than  just  our  rights  as  journalists — it  is  the 
very  cornerstone  of  our  rights  as  a  free  people  in  a  free 
society. 

“The  First  Amendment  is  not  simply  the  right  of  journalists 
to  print  words  on  paper  or  broadcast  over  the  airwaves. 

“The  First  Amendment  is  the  right  of  every  American  to 
worship  as  he  or  she  wishes,  without  government  interfer¬ 
ence. 

“The  First  Amendment  is  the  right  of  every  Amercian  to 
speak  out  as  he  or  she  wishes,  without  government  interfer¬ 
ence. 

“The  First  Amendment  is  the  right  of  every  American  to 
assemble  and  protest  peacably,  without  government  interfer¬ 
ence. 

“The  First  Amendment  is  the  right  of  every  American  to  a 
free  and  unfettered  press,  without  government  interference. 

“That  is  what  the  First  Amendment  is  all  about,  for  all 
Americans.  None  of  those  freedoms  can  be  limited  without 
being  lost. 

At  Gannett’s  annual  meeting  of  shareholders,  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  May  29,  1979,  Neuharth  said,  after  detailing  the 
Gannett  First  Amendment  cases,  including  the  case  of  Gan¬ 
nett  vs.  Depasquale,  which  Gannett  took  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  defend  the  right  of  journalists  and  the  public  to  know 
what  happens  in  pre-trial  hearings: 

“While  these  cases  are  not  a  threat  to  our  economic  liveli¬ 
hood  they  are  a  clear  danger  to  the  free,  vigorous  and  robust 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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discussion  of  public  issues  that  is  one  of  this  country’s 
greatest  strengths  and  oldest  traditions. 

“Every  American,  whether  a  banker  or  a  barber,  a  home¬ 
maker  or  a  lawmaker,  a  student  or  a  stockbroker,  a  journalist 
or  a  janitor,  should  be  concerned  with  this  erosion  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  what  it  means  for  our  democracy.” 

From  an  address  to  the  National  News  Council  Hearings,  in 
New  York  City,  June  12,  1979: 

“Diversity  of  news  and  views  and  quality  of  journalism  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  in  this  decade  by  the  growth  of  news¬ 
paper  chains. 

“Dozens  of  daily  newspapers  which  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  professionally-managed,  publicly-owned  large  chains  are 
providing  better  news  and  service  to  their  readers. 

“Ownership  per  se  does  not  automatically  determine  the 
quality  of  a  newspapers.  Individuals,  families,  small  or  large 
private  or  public  companies  all  practice  some  of  the  best  and 
some  of  the  worst  of  journalism. 

“But  executives  of  public  chains  generally  realize  that  good 
journalism  is  also  good  business  and  that  better  newspaper 
products  beget  bigger  profits.  Therefore,  the  free  enterprise 
motivations  directly  benefit  the  free  press.” 

From  a  speech  to  the  Inter-American  Press  Association,  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  October  18,  1979: 

“Liberty  for  people  everywhere  in  this  world  exists  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  strength  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Where  press  freedom  does  not  exist,  there  are  no  real  free¬ 
doms  for  the  people. 

“Our  liberty  depends  on  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.” 

From  an  address  to  the  Joint  Conference  of  Religion  and 
Press  on  First  Amendment  Concerns,  in  New  York  City, 
October  30,  1979: 

“The  danger  of  big  government  power  is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  our  free  society  today.  .  .  as  much  of  a  threat  to 

the  free  exercise  of  religion  as  it  has  become  to  the  free 
press.” 

From  a  speech  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8,  1980: 

“And  there  are  few  groups  in  our  society  today  which 
harbor  more  misunderstandings,  or  mistrust  each  other  more, 
than  business  and  the  press. 

“What  are  the  main  criticisms  flowing  from  the  business 
community? 

“ — too  often,  business  feels  the  media  prints  or  broadcasts 
careless  news  stories  which  suggest  that  corporations  or 
businesses  have  done  things  that  they  never  intended  to  do. 

“ — in  reporting  figures,  business  says  the  media  sometimes 
tries  to  compare  apples  to  oranges,  and  doesn’t  understand 


NEUHARTH  and  members  of  the  newsstaff  of  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor,talking  shop  in  the  home  of  AAonitor  publisher  George  W. 
Wilson. 


the  difference. 

“ — or  business  people  say  the  media  is  far  more  interested 
in  reporting  the  negative  things,  or  the  sensational  things, 
than  reporting  constructive  progress. 

“ — or  that  the  media  ducks  complexities  in  favor  of  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  that  concentrates  on  power  struggles  or  perso¬ 
nality  clashes. 

“On  the  other  hand,  journalists  have  some  beefs  with  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Some  journalists  find  that  business  executives,  if  they  can 
stand  any  publicity  at  all,  will  not  be  happy  unless  everything 
is  printed  just  as  it’s  worded  in  the  press  release — nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

“Some  journalists  find  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  talk  to 
chief  executives — they  are  surrounded  by  a  ‘Chinese  Wall’  of 
public  relations  executives. 

“And,  occasionally,  journalists  have  found  that  companies 
tried  to  exert  economic  pressure  on  a  newspaper  or  station  to 
try  to  keep  a  story  out  of  print  or  off  the  air. 

“These  misunderstandings  and  prejudices  are  not  going  to 
be  solved  overnight.  But  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
we  recognize  them  and  that  we  work  together  to  move  out  of 
this  state  of  cautious  pessimism  to  one  of  constructive 
optimism.” 

From  his  address  to  the  94th  Annual  AN  PA  Convention  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  21,  1980: 

“It  is  ironic  that  U.S.  newspapers  need  insure  themselves 
against  government  intrusion  of  those  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms.  But  we  must,  and  now  we  can.  Many  of  you  have 
already  done  so.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  take  up  the  battle. 

“We  can  and  we  must  send  the  government  the  message 
that  we  are  armed  to  take  up  the  First  Amendment  battle  all 
across  this  land — from  such  places  as  Aurora,  Nebraska;  and 
Bend,  Oregon;  Chillicothe,  Ohio  and  Danville,  Illinois — as 
well  as  New  York  City  and  Washington  D.C. 

“First  Amendment  insurance  is  our  weapon  to  keep  the 
choices  of  freedom  alive.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  all  Americans 
that  their  right  to  know  will  not  be  limited  or  lost.  Its  design 
and  implementation  under  AN  PA  auspices  is  the  signal 
achievement  of  this  association  this  past  year.” 

From  an  address  to  the  33rd  Congress  of  FIEJ,  in  Tel  Aviv. 
Israel,  May  26,  1980,  referring  to  the  movement  within  UN¬ 
ESCO  to  establish  new  controls  on  a  free  press: 

“All  of  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  a  ‘New  World  Informa¬ 
tion  Order.’  But  what  it  would  accomplish,  instead,  is  a  ‘New 
Government  Information  Order.’ 

“It  is  ironic,  indeed,  that  Unesco  proclaims  it  is  devoted  tc 
‘the  unrestricted  pursuit  of  objective  truth  and.  .  .  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge.’  And  yet  some  ele- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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merits  within  Unesco  support  an  information  order  that  would 
virtually  deliver  the  free  media  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of 
various  governments,  either  national  or  international. 

“Many  of  these  measures  strike  directly  at  a  free,  unfet¬ 
tered  press,  which  history  has  shown  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  man  has  ever  devised  for  the  support  of  civil  and 
political  liberties. 

“And  it  is  ironic,  too,  that  some  elements  of  Unesco  and 
some  Third  World  Nations  propose  these  reins  on  a  free  press 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  equal  opportunity  and  a  better  life  for 
all  of  the  world’s  peoples. 

“The  point  is  that  a  free  press  is  always  preferable  to  a 
government-controlled  press. 

“Any  ‘New  Information  Order’  must  be  based  on  freedom, 
not  government  control. 

“That  is  the  message  we  all  must  take  back  to  our  readers, 
listeners  and  viewers.  You  can  sound  the  alarm  in  your  edito¬ 
rials  and  your  contacts  with  your  governments. 

“If  we  can  help  others  share  our  dream  of  a  truly  free  press 
everywhere,  then  all  the  citizens  of  the  world  wll  benefit  and 
Unesco  will  truly  begin  to  achieve  its  announced  goal  of 
fostering  respect,  understanding  and  peace  among  all  peoples 
and  all  nations. 

“Then  the  free  press  can  be  a  beacon  to  people  every¬ 
where.  Making  that  beacon  shine  more  brightly  than  ever 
should  be  the  goal  to  which  all  of  us  in  the  free  press  dedicate 
ourselves.” 

From  a  speech  to  the  National  Newspaper  Pubishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  19,  1980,  on  the 
future  of  the  media; 

“People.  .  .  will  have  an  even  greater  choice  of  ways 
of  getting  their  news  and  views  and  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“Since  all  people,  all  Americans,  will  have  that  even  grea¬ 
ter  choice — can  you  and  1 — any  of  us  in  the  media — continue 
to  successfully  practice — a  WHITE  press — or  a  BLACK 
press — or, 

“Must  we  more  and  more  move  toward  a  PEOPLE  press, 
appealing  to  an  even  greater  cross-section  of  Americans,  but 
without  foresaking  our  individual  traditions  and  philosophies 
and  styles? 

“I’m  not  sure,  but  I  believe  that’s  the  major  question  for  all 
of  us  in  the  media  as  we  enter  the  ‘80s. 

“Many  in  the  media  have  already  moved  in  that  direction  in 
the  ‘60s  and  ‘70s.” 

From  a  speech  to  the  California  Judges  Association  in 
Berkeley,  California.  June  27,  1980: 

“We  should  all  remember  that  it  is  the  public  which  the 
press — and  the  government — including  the  judiciary — exists 
to  serve. 

“The  late,  great  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black 
recognized  that  when  he  said: 

“‘In  the  First  Amendment  the  founding  fathers  gave  the 
free  press  the  protection  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role 
in  our  democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  governed,  not 
the  governors.’ 

“That  is  the  message  which,  all  of  us  as  journalists,  and  I 
hope  you  as  lawyers,  can  tell  the  general  public. 

“So  I  hope  whether  we  are  journalists  or  lawyers,  and  with 
our  different  ways  of  thinking  and  approaching  problems,  that 
we  can  approach  the  First  Amendment  on  common  ground — 
and  fight  to  preserve  all  of  those  First  Amendment  rights  for 
all  Americans. 

“Because  our  system  of  justice  is  every  bit  as  much  on  trial 
today  as  is  our  system  of  free  press — and  the  public  will 
ultimately  be  the  judge  of  us  both.” 

From  a  speech  to  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Executive  Forum  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  September  16, 
1980: 

“New  technology  means  not  just  doing  new  things,  but 
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doing  some  old  things  in  new  ways. 

“The  challenge  is  the  mix. 

“Finding  the  right  mix  of  ways  in  which  we  can  create, 
produce,  deliver  and  sell  to  the  consumer  more  and  better 
news  and  information  and  entertainment  and  advertising. 

“The  key  is  to  preserve  the  best  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  traditional  ways,  and  improve  the  rest  with  new  ways. 

“The  guideline  must  be  a  realization  that  we  are  not  just  in 
the  television  business,  or  the  radio  business,  or  the  newspap¬ 
er  business. 

“We  are  in  the  Information  business. 

“Information — that  business  which  futurist  Toffler  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  world’s  fastest-growing  and  most  important 
business. 

“Information — a  business  that  may  make  greater  strides  in 
the  remainder  of  this  century  than  it  has  in  all  of  history.” 

“At  the  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives 
Association  meeting  in  Sebasco  Estates,  Me.,  Neuharth 
summarized  his  coast-to-coast  observations  about  the  media 
and  society,  September  19,  1980: 

“The  American  people,  from  Maine  to  California,  are  more 
hungry  for  information  than  ever  in  history — and,  they  are 
determined  to  protect  their  First  Amendment  constitutional 
right  to  know. 

“The  media  now  has,  or  soon  will  have,  the  ability  to 
deliver  information  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  even  the  most 
futuristic  would  have  dreamed  possible  a  decade  ago. 

“This  combination  of  the  public’s  greater  hunger  for  more 
information  of  all  kinds — news,  views,  entertainment  and 
advertising — and  the  technological  developments  which 
make  it  possible  to  deliver  that  information  in  a  myriad  of 
ways,  more  quickly  and  more  completely  than  ever  before, 
has  moved  us  into  the  age  of  an  ‘Information  Society.’” 

“The  key  is  finding  the  right  mix  of  ways  to  deliver  more 
high-quality  news,  information  and  advertising  which  the 
consumer  can  use  at  home,  at  work,  at  play  or  on  the  go. 

“We  must  recognize  that  new  technology  mean  not  just 
doing  new  things,  but  also  doing  some  of  the  old  things  in  new 
and  better  ways.  We  must  improve,  not  just  change.  We  must 
preserve  the  best  of  our  traditional  methods  of  delivering 
information,  and  improve  the  rest  through  new  ways.” 


MIAMI  HERALD  Editorial  Chairman  Lee  Hills  stands  behind 
the  "Media's  Peoples"  statue  in  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Courtyard  of  the  University  of  Florida's  new  Journalism  and 
Communications  Building. 
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^Ihese  two  guys 

will  help  you  capture  a  whole  generation 
of  American  kids  and  adults  who’ve  been 
waiting  for  a  comic  strip  like... 


Ray  Billingsley,  23-year-old  Ray  Bradley,  20-year-old 

creator  of  LOOKIN’  FINE  hero  of  LOOKIN’  FINE 


T 

^^^ife’s  tough  sometimes  in  the  inner  city,  but 
it’s  also  fun  and  funny  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Ray  Billingsley.  LOOKIN’  FINE  is  filled  with 
the  essence  of  life,  love  and  humor.  The  characters  are  real,  their  problems  and  joys  universal, 
and  they’re  destined  to  bring  an  important  new  dimension  to  comics  pages  everywhere. 

Daily  and  Sunday.  For  rates  and  availability  call  collect 

(212)  557-2833 
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Women  readers,  and  radio 
topics  at  promotion  meeting 


By  George  Wilt 

Some  eighty  newspaper  promotion, 
public  relations,  marketing  and  research 
executives  assembled  here  last  month  for 
the  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

Under  the  direction  of  Vern  Archer, 
Toronto  Star,  Lynda  Ruddy,  Toronto 
Sun',  Dick  Collins,  Boston  Globe',  and 
Alex  Zidock,  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Times; 
a  diverse  program  of  speakers  informed 
the  conference  on  a  wide  variety  of  prom¬ 
otion  subjects. 

John  Brooks,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  Toronto  Star,  described  his  news¬ 
paper’s  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
women  in  his  growing  market. 

Brooks  described  the  creation  of  a  new 
fashion  section,  ‘‘Fashion/80”  based  on 
extensive  research  and  planning.  He  told 
how  his  research  defined  the  audience  as 
a  prime  target  of  under-35  working 
women  with  590,000  working  away  from 
home,  spending  $736-million  a  year.  He 
told  of  the  reasons  that  the  new  fashion 
section  covered  both  men’s  and  women’s 
fashions.  He  told  of  the  six-month  lead 
time  in  developing  the  section,  the  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  between  departments — 
editorial,  advertising,  production  and 
promotion. 

‘‘All  market  research  data  was  turned 
over  to  the  editorial  department  so  that 
planning  of  editorial  content  would  be 
consistent  with  the  wants  and  needs  of 
readers  and  prospective  readers. 

‘‘The  Family  Editor,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  Fashion/80  would  fall,  spent  a 
lot  of  time  with  advertising  department 
personnel  in  meetings  with  advertisers. 

‘‘That’s  significant,  of  course,  because 
too  often  the  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  don’t  even  recognize  one 
another’s  existence,  let  alone  talk,  let 
alone  an  editor  actually  meeting  with 
advertisers.  There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  collaborative  process  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  success  of  Fashion/80. 

‘‘And  there  were  plenty  of  meetings 
with  advertisers.  We  showed  them  re¬ 
search — indeed,  John  Taylor’s  people 
put  together  two  presentations  and  one  of 
these  was  aimed  directly  at  retailers  for 
whom  the  fashion  section  represented  a 
whole  new  medium.  We  talked  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  with  advertisers,  talked  editorial 
content,  talked  rates,  talked  color,  got 
their  reaction,  questions,  suggestions. 
They  felt,  perhaps  as  never  before,  that 
The  Star  was  doing  something  in  their 
best  interests  and  not  just  ours. 

“The  production  people  were  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  task  force.  In  part  be¬ 
cause  the  new  section  could  mean  a  ic- 
configuration  of  the  basic  four-section 


weekday  paper  and  associated  staffing  re¬ 
quirements,  but  because  we  were  in  the 
process  of  converting  from  metal  plates 
to  direct  printing.  Incidentally,  The  Star 
is  still  a  letter-press  operation  (we  have 
six  Crabtree-Vickers  collectors  items  for 
sale,  if  anybody’s  interested).  The  direct 
printing  process,  coupled  with  installa¬ 
tion  of  our  own  color  separating  equip¬ 
ment,  would  give  us  the  capability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pretty  good  color  by  the  time 
Fashion/80  launched,  and  I’ll  show  you 
some  examples  in  a  moment  or  two.  In 
fact.  I’m  told  that  there  are  some  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Canada  with  almost-new  offset 
presses  who  complain  they  aren’t  getting 
the  kind  of  reproduction  that’s  coming  off 
The  Star’s  10-year-old  units. 

“Hovering,  of  course,  as  the  three 
operating  departments —  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  production — developed  the 
fashion  section,  were  Messrs.  Archer, 
Taylor,  Brooks  and  Vickers  and  Benson, 
our  advertising  agency. 

“Our  principal  consideration  during 
the  planning  stages  was  in  part  media 
selection,  in  part  creative,  but  primarily 
to  determine  the  most  effective  timing  for 
intense  promotion  of  Fashion/80. 

“The  question,  in  essense,  was 
whether  to  develop  a  strong  build-up 
campaign  and  sustain  that  through  the 
launch  period,  or  whether  to  give  the  sec¬ 
tion  a  shake-down  period  and  come  in 
with  heavy  promotion  once  Fashion/80 
had  become  more  or  less  established  as  a 
part  of  the  paper. 

“I  guess  we  opted  for  a  combination  of 
the  two.  In  the  pre-  and  post-launch 
periods,  the  priority  was  clearly  to  build 
advertiser  interest  and  awareness,  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  the  two  presenta¬ 
tions  1  mentioned  earlier.  And,  despite 
the  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,  there 
were  also  some  editorial  staffing  changes 
as  the  launch  date  came  closer  and,  be¬ 
cause  we  planned  to  feature  editorial  per¬ 
sonalities  strongly  in  the  promotion  plan, 
there  was  another  good  reason  to  let 
things  settle  down. 

“Our  promotion  strategy,  therefore, 
emerged  as  follows: 

1 .  Build  awareness  among  advertisers 
by  direct  contact  and  presentation  in 
Fashion/80’s  early  stages. 

2.  Launch  a  multi-media  consumer  and 
reader  campaign  in  mid-summer  and 
build  progressively  in  tandem  with 
the  seasonal  upswing  in  fashion  mer- 
chandising  as  we  head  into 

September. 

3.  Position  Fashion/80  as  Toronto’s 
Fashion  Leader.  The  line  was  accu¬ 
rate  and  believable — we  were  the 
first  and  best  among  daily  newspap¬ 
ers,  available  every  week,  more 


staff,  more  lineage,  more  color. 

4.  Target  our  promotion  at  the  audience 
we  were  after.  In  other  words, 
wherever  possible,  get  the  Fashion/ 

80  message  in  front  of  that  young, 
single,  working  and  spending 

woman. 

5.  And,  finally,  use  not  only  the  con¬ 
ventional  tools  of  our  trade  but  seek 
innovative  and  attention-grabbing 
devices  to  give  Fashion/80  a  high 

profile. 

“The  first  innovative  step  was  to  put 
together  a  somewhat  different ,  at  least  for 
us,  kind  of  organization  to  mastermind 
the  total  plan.  We  took  our  own  staff,  our 
ad  agency,  and  then  hired  an  outside  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  to  give  us  fresh  input 
and,  importantly,  to  devise  ways  to  tap 
the  publicity  route  for  added  exposure. 

“Now,  I’d  like  to  spend  just  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  showing  you  how  we  went  about 
establishing  Fashion/80  as  Toronto’s 
fashion  leader,  zeroing  in  on  that  young 
target  audience,  and  a  couple  of  the  ex¬ 
tras  we  threw  into  the  mix.  .  .  strong 

art  design  gives  the  section  a  distinctive 
look.  Every  page,  by  the  way,  goes 
through  the  art  director’s  hands. 

“We  introduced  a  stylized  coat  hanger 
that  would  become  the  promotion  symbol 
of  the  section.  Through  our  PR  firm,  an 
independent  artist  in  Toronto  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  design  a  logo.  Not  a  classy 
hanger,  because  while  we  wanted  some¬ 
thing  distinctive,  we  didn’t  want  some¬ 
thing  chicy-chic  that  the  lower  income 
part  of  the  spectrum  couldn’t  relate  to.  As 
an  aside,  1  can  tell  you  that  a  couple  of  my 
high-priced  friends  thought  the  hanger 
was  too  common  and  I  took  delight  in 
reminding  them  that  even  they,  along 
with  the  poor  people,  got  their  shirts  back 
from  the  cleaners  on  very  ordinary  pieces 
of  cheap  wire!  We  wanted  that  hauger  to 
become  recognized  as  the  mark  of 
Fashion/80. 

“Toward  the  end  of  July,  the  campaign 
began  to  intensify.  The  hanger  design 
took  on  some  people  and  some  minor 
changes  in  layout  but  keeping  the  basic 
selling  message  that  Toronto’s  Fashion 
Leader  appeared  every  Thursday  in  The 
Star.  Incidentally,  even  the  clothing  was 
carefully  chosen  to  bridge  the  seasonal 
gap  from  summer  into  fall. 

“Vickers  &  Benson  developed  what 
has  become  the  main  in-paper  ad  promot¬ 
ing  Fashion/80,  which  we  run  selectively 
but  mainly  on  Wednesdays  when  the  pap¬ 
er  has  a  much  higher  female  readership. 
The  ad  features  not  only  an  interesting 
array  of  Fashions  but  showcases  the  four 
editorial  mainstays  of  Fashion/80 — De¬ 
borah  Brooker,  Marina  Sturdza,  Jane 
Hess  and  Terry  Dimock. 

“We  bought  a  heavy ,  4-month  showing 
in  Toronto’s  55  Subway  stations.  By 
heavy,  1  mean  a  total  of  220  posters,  two 
facing  each  platform  in  each  station.  And 
we  didn’t  pick  subways  by  accident. 

(Continued  on  pane  22) 
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Cut  costs,  not  comers 


And  save  with  the  modem  com¬ 
mand  system  for  all  press  func¬ 
tions,  Wood-Hoe’s  Programmed 
Press  Control . . .  computerized 
speed  and  precision 
'Qir  that  open  new  dimen 


need  extra  ^ 
printing  units  to  \ , 
gain  extra  color). 

Save  with  the  pat¬ 
ented  Jet  Air™  damp¬ 
ening  system,  aisle 
mounted  for  instant  access. 


WOOD-HOE  offset: 

When  you  know  how  it's  built, 
the  choice  becomes  obekxis 


333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  N.J.  08846 
(201)469-6600 
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Radio 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

“Statistics  show  that  young,  single 
women  are  heavy  users  of  the  Toronto 
transit  system  (and  the  board  of  trade 
would  want  me  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  young,  single  women  can  ride  Toron¬ 
to’s  subways  without  apprehension). 

“Our  target  audience  rides  the  subway, 
and  so  that’s  the  place  to  hit  them  with  the 
message.  But  there  are  several  other 
places  in  the  subway  system  where  you 
can  buy  space,  so  why  not  headers  above 
the  escalators,  or  posters  at  the  street- 
level? 

“The  answer  is  simple.  People  always 
rush  into  subways  because  they  want  to 
catch  the  train.  Most  of  them  don’t,  so' 
they  have  to  stand  on  the  platform  and 
wait.  And  did  you  know  that  people  on 
subway  platforms  behave  the  same  as 
people  on  elevator?  We  face  the  door, 
because  that ’s  the  next  direction  in  which 
we  will  move.  And  on  subway  platforms, 
we  face  the  tracks — and  the  only  thing  to 
look  at  until  the  train  comes  in  is  the 
poster  on  the  facing  wall. 

“The  Star  has  about  4500  vending 
boxes  around  Metro  and  all  of  them  are 
carrying  the  Fashion/80  card  until  a  little 
later  this  month. 

“And  Fashion/80  posters  were  on  our 
fleet  of  about  225  delivery  trucks  and 


vans  for  a  6- week  period. 

“Now,  let  me  turn  to  another  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  success  of  Fashion/80, 
and  that  is  some  degree  of  control  over 
the  content  of  the  advertising.  We  have 
not  limited  participation  to  the  elite,  as  1 
believe  some  newspapers  have  done;  but 
we  have  exercised  considerable  persua¬ 
sion  with  advertisers  to  avoid  the 
schlock.  Most  of  the  advertising  in 
Fashion/80  looks  expensive;  much  of  it  is 
not. 

We  promote  our  sales  staff  right  in  the 
section.  Fashion/80  has  four  advertising 
sales  people,  all  of  whom  carry  specially 
designed  business  cards. 

“Trade  press  releases  were  issued  in 
mid-August  as  part  of  the  promotion  of 
the  personalities  of  the  paper. 

“We  have  had  printed  a  supply  of  post¬ 
er  cards  slightly  taller  and  wider  than  the 
size  of  a  full  page.  In  the  top  left  corner, 
our  familiar  hanger  and  the  words  “As 
previewed  in  Fashion/80,  Toronto’s 
fashion  leader,  Thursdays  in  The  Star.” 
Each  time  an  editorial  piece  mentions  an 
advertiser’s  store,  a  velox  of  that  story 
goes  onto  one  of  the  cards  and  is 
couriered  to  the  store  to  go  in  a  window, 
on  a  stand  or  on  a  counter.  The  cards  can 
accommodate  a  full  page. 

Patrick*  Jackson,  president  of  PRSA 
told  the  group  “Why  newspapers  need 
public  relations”,  and  Paul  Hirt,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  presented  a  presentation  on 
“making  presentations.” 


Regional  president  Dick  Collins,  told 
the  group  that  “radio’s  greatest  asset  for 
newspapers  is  its  ability  to  teach  a  speci¬ 
fic  segment  of  the  total  market,  so  that 
newspaper  promotion  people,  by  careful¬ 
ly  picking  and  choosing  station  and  time 
segments,  can  direct  promotion  messages 
to  those  listeners  who  will  be  most  likely 
to  respond  to  them  by  buying  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Collins  said  that  the  vast  segmentation 
of  radio’s  total  audience  into  so  many 
small  fragments  should  almost  eliminate 
radio  from  being  considered  as  a  “mass” 
medium,  and  probably  works  to  its  detri¬ 
ment  for  most  advertisers  seeking  a  large 
homogeneous  audience. 

“Many  of  us,”  he  said,  “pick  and 
choose  our  station  with  great  care,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  are  just  as  careful 
about  picking  the  time  segment  that  we 
use  to  air  our  messages. 

“Sometimes,  when  a  barter  or  trade  or 
reciprocal  agreement  with  a  local  radio 
station  is  involved,  picking  and  choosing 
time  segments  is  not  always  that  easy,” 
Collins  said. 

"That’s  one  of  the  reasons  that  The 
Boston  Globe  has  for  many  years  been  on 
a  cash-only  basis  with  all  other  media  in 
the  Boston  market.  It  gives  us  the  com¬ 
plete  freedom  and  flexibility  to  choose 
the  times  and  stations  that  we  feel  best 
suit  our  promotional  needs  at  the  time.” 

“I  am  intrigued,”  he  added,  “by 
radio’s  use  as  the  theater  of  the  mind.  Of 
all  existing  media,  radio  has  a  unique, 
powerful  ability  to  conjure  up  mental  im¬ 
ages.” 

“We  all,  forget  how  powerful  one’s 
sense  of  hearing  really  is!  The  sound- 
s.. .voices. ..and  music  can  all  be  used  to 
create  moods  or  environments  in  which 
our  selling  message  can  be  made  a  good 
deal  more  effective. 

“Let’s  spend  a  few  minutes  right  now 
considering  why  radio  works  and  why  it 
works  so  very  well  or  newspapers. 

“Radio  is  a  very  cost  efficient  medium 
for  us  to  use. 

“Even  on  a  cash  basis,  it  is  relatively 
inexpensive  on  an  out-of-pocket  basis, 
capable  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  quickly  and  efficiently. 

“It  is  flexible.  Often,  a  commercial 
message  written  right  now  can  be  aired 
within  the  hour.  No  other  medium — un¬ 
fortunately  not  even  our  own  newspap¬ 
ers — can  offer  us  this  tremendous  sense 
of  immediacy. 

“Because  of  radio’s  tremendous  audi¬ 
ence  selectivity.  That  is,  its  segmentation 
of  the  market.  Generally  speaking,  de- 
mographically  different  people  listen  to 
different  formats  or  types  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  By  matching  the  known  demog¬ 
raphics  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
reach  with  our  radio  commercials,  to  the 
audience  demographics  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  available  for  our  use,  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  direct  our  promotional  mes- 
( con  tinned  on  page  35) 
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The  1980  Awards  For 
Political  Campaign  Journalism 

Sponsored  by  CAMPAIGNS  &  ELECTIONS: 

The  Journal  of  Political  Action 

This  competition  is  being  held  for  the  first  time  to  recognize 
exceptional  coverage  of  a  winning  political  campaign.  Entries 
should  detail  the  candidates  successful  methods  and  strategies. 

A  $1,000  Grand  Prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  entry  judged  Best 
In  Political  Campaign  Journalism  1980,  and  will  be  presented  at 
The  National  Conference  of  the  Political  Arts  (Dallas, 
Texas — April  22-24,  1981).  First,  second  and  third  places 
awarded  in  each  of  four  categories:  National  Races — U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate,  U.S.  House;  State  Races — Gubernatorial,  State  House(s), 
State  Officials;  Local  Races — Mayoral,  Municipal,  County, 
etc.  .  .;  Referenda.  The  Grand  Prize  Winner  and  all  first  place 
winners  will  be  published  in  the  Spring  1981  issue  of  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS  &  ELECTIONS.  Certificates  of  achievement  will  be 
awarded  to  second  and  third  place  finishers.  All  entries  must 
include  a  photographic  essay.  All  submitted  material  becomes 
the  sole  property  of  CAMPAIGNS  &  ELECTIONS. 

For  Additional  Information  and  entry  blanks.  Write: 

CAMPAIGN  JOURNALISM  AWARDS,  CAMPAIGNS  &  ELECTIONS, 
1067  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045 
Or  Call: 

David  Dear,  Jr.  (202)  347-2380 
Deadline  for  entries:  January  1,  1981 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Accuracy  in  Media 


Media  doubie  standard 
on  reiigion 
and  politics 


WASHINGTON— The  “Moral  Major¬ 
ity"  and  other  conservative  religious 
groups  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
stories  in  the  press  and  on  television  in 
recent  weeks.  The  involvement  of  these 
groups  in  efforts  to  elect  candidates  who 
agree  with  them  on  social  issues  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  news  story.  Much  of  the  coverage 
has  revolved  around  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  political  activities  of 
the  conservative  religious  groups  are 
legitimate.  Considerable  publicity  has 
been  given  to  those  who  have  contended 
that  it  is  unethical  or  even  unconstitution¬ 
al,  and  some  of  the  media  treatment  has 
created  the  impression  that  what  we  are 
seeing  in  this  campaign  is  a  unique  and 
perhaps  dangerous  development. 

For  example,  CBS's  “60  Minutes"  aired 
a  segment  which  was  cleverly  edited  to 
inspire  alarm.  One  scene  showed  a  pro¬ 
life  rally.  “60  Minutes"  focused  on  a  dissi¬ 
dent  in  the  audience  who  complained  that 
the  evangelicals  were  acting  like  Nazis. 
The  spokesman  for  Christian  Voice  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  meeting  had  a  rejoin¬ 
der  to  that  comment.  “60  Minutes"  didn't 
show  that. 

“Zealots  and  Fanatics" 

Washington  Post  columnist  Haynes 
Johnson  labeled  the  conservative  Christ¬ 
ian  activists  as  “zealots"  and  suggested 
that  they  were  motivated  by  fanaticism 
comparable  to  that  of  the  “fanatical 
Mohammedan,  the  fanatical  nationalist, 
the  fanatical  Communist,  and  the  fanatic¬ 


al  Nazi."  Johnson's  commentary,  promin¬ 
ently  displayed  on  page  3  of  the  Post  on 
September  7,  may  have  inspired  Patricia 
Harris,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  She  gave  a  talk  on  September  23 
in  which  she  compared  the  religious  con¬ 
servatives  here  to  the  “religious  zealots" 
in  Iran.  Secretary  Harris  said:  “I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  fear  that  we  could  have  an  Ayatol¬ 
lah  Khomeini  in  this  country."  That  re¬ 
mark  was  prominently  reported  in  the 
papers  and  on  television. 

President  Carter  joined  in  on  October  9, 
saying  in  an  interview  with  ABC's  Barbara 
Walters:  “I'm  concerned  about  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  religion  into  the  campaign.  I 
couldn't  have  been  elected  in  1 976  had  it 
not  been  for  the  strong  support  from 
Catholics  and  Jews,  as  well  as  Protes¬ 
tants." 

What  has  been  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  media  coverage  has  been  the  exposure 
of  the  double  standard  of  those  who  are 
now  viewing  with  alarm  the  political  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  conservative  Christians. 
The  Wail  Street  Journal  stands  out  for  hav¬ 
ing  pointed  this  out.  The  Journal  noted 
that  when  Cardinal  Medeiros  of  Boston 
had  recommended  that  Catholics  there 
vote  for  pro-life  candidates,  “Columnists 
debated  furiously  whether  he  violated  the 
separation  of  church  and  state."  The  Jour¬ 
nal  added:  “Yet  last  week,  13  Protestant 
divines  sent  a  message  to  the  current  joint 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
asking  it  to  reject  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  reinstating  capital  punishment.  We 
haven't  heard  a  peep  of  comment." 


Liberal  Religious  Activism  Condoned 

The  deep  involvement  of  liberal  clergy¬ 
men  in  politics  has  never  excited  much 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  national  news 
media.  The  Liberal  Party  in  New  York  is 
headed  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Harrington.  In  1976,  the  Rev.  James  Wall, 
managing  editor  of  “Christian  Century," 
managed  Jimmy  Carter's  campaign  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  President  Carter  has  another  minis¬ 
ter,  the  Rev  Bob  Maddox,  on  the  White 
House  staff.  Cong.  Drinan,  a  liberal 
Democrat,  was  ordered  to  cease  his  active 
involvement  in  politics  by  the  Pope  last 
May.  Much  of  the  media  deplored  the 
Pope's  action. 

The  double  standard  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1 976,  when  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
revealed  that  the  Carter  campaign  had 
made  payments  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  to 
several  black  clergymen  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  One  recipient  said  his  support 
was  worth  as  much  as  40,000  votes  for 
candidate  Carter.  The  little  attention  that 
got  elsewhere  centered  on  the  apparent 
failure  to  properly  report  the  payments 

James  Wooten  of  ABC  News,  who  did  a 
series  on  the  Christian  right,  explained  his 
failure  to  mention  the  liberal  religious 
activists  on  the  ground  that  the  conserva¬ 
tives  are  newsworthy  because  they  exploit 
TV.  The  Rev.  James  Wall  came  a  lot  closer 
to  the  truth  in  saying  that  he  objected  to 
the  conservative  activists  because  of  the 
issues  they  were  interested  in.  He  said 
they  were  too  concerned  with  militarism 
and  sex. 
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Northrup  to  head 
Pa.  publishers  group 

John  L.  S.  Northrup,  co-publisher  of 
the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Report¬ 
er,  has  been  nominated  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  for  1981.  He  will  succeed 
Andrew  W.  Stabler  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Grit,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  on  January  1. 

Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
was  nominated  as  vice  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Northrup. 

Named  again  as  secretary-treasurer  is 
Richard  A.  Swak,  publisher  of  the  Perry 
County  Times,  and  the  Duncannon  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening  Gazette 
won  $200  first  place  award  in  the  PNPA 
Foundation’s  “First  Amendment  Ad 
Contest,’’  designed  to  generate  ads 
stimulating  public  awareness  of  First 
Amendment  issues. 

Winning  the  $100  second  place  cash 
award  was  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
classified  ad  staff.  Third  place  honors 
went  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette's 
entry  which  received  a  $50  award. 

Ten  carriers  received  special  honors  in 
the  21st  annual  Outstanding  Newspaper 
Carrier  Program  sponsored  by  the 
PNPA. 

Arthur  A.  Ferri,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  selected  as  Senior  Newspa¬ 
per  Carrier  of  the  Year.  He  received  a 
$100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  and  trophy. 

Aaron  J.  Binder,  Beaver  County 
Times,  was  chosen  Junior  Newspaper 
Carrier  of  the  Year.  He  was  also 
awarded  a  $100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  and 
trophy. 


Harte-Hanks  buys  Del  Rio  News-Herald 


Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
has  reached  agreement  to  acquire  Del 
Rio  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Del  Rio  (Texas)  News-Herald.  The  sale 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  early 
1981. 

In  anticipation  of  the  transaction  being 
finalized,  Harte-Hanks  is  naming  Fritz 
W.  Wirt,  executive  editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard-Times,  a 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper,  as  publisher  of 
the  News-Herald.  Wirt  will  be  going  to 
Del  Rio  soon  to  work  with  current  pub¬ 
lisher  J.  Tom  Graham  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  period. 

The  News-Herald  is  published  five  af¬ 


ternoons  a  week  plus  Sunday  and  has  a 
paid  circulation  of  6,700.  Present  owners 
of  the  newspaper  include  Graham, 
Robert  Kusenberger  and  Bill  Cauthorn, 
all  of  Del  Rio,  and  Frank  P.  Krasovec 
and  Jack  Crosby  of  Austin. 

Harte-Hanks  plans  to  make  the 
News-Herald  a  member  of  its  Metro 
Group,  which  includes  daily  newspapers 
in  San  Angelo  and  Bryan/College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Texas,  and  Yakima,  Washington. 

Wirt,  45,  joined  Harte-Hanks  in  May, 
1979  as  executive  editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  newspaper.  He  had  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times 
for  eight  years  before  that. 


PRELIMINARY  TALK — Choi  Zemin,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  chats  with  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  United  Press  International,  before  the  ambassador's  address  to 
Edicon,  UPl's  conference  of  editors  and  publishers,  in  Boston  earlier  this  month. 


ATLANTA  HONORS — AAoyor  AAoynard 
Jackson  shakes  hands  with  Dr.  Mary  Lynn 
AAcGill  Smith  after  dedicating  Ralph  McGill 
Boulevard  (formerly  Forrest  Avenue)  in  honor 
of  her  late  husband,  the  former  editor  and 


publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  McGill's  EDICONERS  on  their  way  to  the  opening  cocktail  party  held  at  the  Isabella 


grandchildren,  Ralph  McGill  III  and  AAegan  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston  during  the  annual  United  Press  International 


AAcGill,  attended  the  ceremony.  confererKe. 
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1979  we've  added  o  new  plant  ra  meet  aur 
increased  praduaion  commitment.  More  thon  ever  you 
know  whot  to  expect  of  us.  More  thon  ever,  we're  not  obout 
to  let  you  down. 
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AP-UPI  continue  dialogue 
on  satellite  dilemma 

Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In-  tend  to  UPI  the  privilege  of  also  relaying 
ternational  continued  their  dialogue  this  news  across  town  to  other  UPI  subscri- 
week  on  how  to  resolve  the  present  im-  bers. 

passe  on  delivery  of  wire  service  copy  by  Under  the  UPI  subscriber  incentive 
satellite  transmission  to  selected  mem-  program  where  the  newspaper  owns  the 
bers  of  the  newspaper  industry.  RO  dish,  the  UPI  satellite  program  per- 

The  major  point  of  contention  is  the  mits  the  AP  to  receive  and  distribute  sig- 
proposed  loop  limitation  and  dollar  nals(loop  to  other  newspapers, broadcas- 
charge  to  UPI  by  AP  for  hanging  UPI’s  ters  and  others)  without  charge, 
electronic  package  on  receive-only(RO)  UPI  has  responded  to  the  AP  satellite 
earth  dishes  that  are  owned  and  serviced  program  by  saying  it  is  unlikely  that  either 
by  the  AP.  UPI  or  AP  will  need  to  use  any  large 

The  estimated  dollar  figuretsystem  number  ofthe  other’s  earth  stations(RO). 
share  cost)  that  has  been  given  to  the  UPI  But  there  may  be  cases  where  a  workable 
for  one  newspaper  channel  comes  to  sharing  concept  may  be  critical. 

$4,000  ($8,000  for  two  channels)  monthly  UPI  responded  to  the  proposed  dollar 
from  December  1,1980,  and  $2,857  charge  for  sharing  the  AP  system  by  stat- 
monthly(one  channel)  from  July  1,1981  ing  that  UPI  would  not  be  a  full  partici- 
when  the  AP  system  is  fully  im-  pant  in  the  AP  system  in  the  same  way 
plemented.  In  addition  the  AP  would.  AP’s  other  sharers  would  be.  UPI  said  it 
charge  approximately  $10  monthly  per  would  be  providing  their  own  channels, 
cityuntilJuly  1981  and  $7. 14  after  July  in  own  uplink,  and  own  multiplexing  system 
a  divided  system  share  plan  for  approx-  in  addition  to  their  own  maintenance 
imately  400  ofthe  900  earth  stations  that  program.  UPI  went  on  to  say  it  did  not 
are  presently  authorized  under  the  AP’s  think  it  should  pay  for  the  services  not 
satellite  program.  used. 

Attached  to  this  offer  by  the  AP  is  a  Both  the  AP  and  UPI  were  members  of 
stipulation  that  UPI  news  on  an  AP  own-  the  ANPA  Joint  Satellite  Task  Force 
ed  dish  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  whose  charter  was  to  develop  a  satellite 
newspaper  host  alone,  and  does  not  ex-  delivery  program  for  the  industry  that  had 

compatible  AP-UPI  systems  and  these 
satellite  delivery  techniques  were  to  lead 
to  better  control  of  distribution  costs. 

The  AP  was  the  first  to  implement  a 
satellite  program  and  took  the  position  of 
owning  the  RO  earth  dish  while  newspap¬ 
ers  would  pay  for  all  site  costs  at  their 
plants.  UPI’s  position  was  to  have  news¬ 
papers  and  other  subscribers  own  their 
RO  earth  dishes  with  UPI  providing  an 
incentive  in  the  form  of  a  credit  off  the 
UPI  service  at  a  rate  of  $  100  per  month  for 
5  years. 

The  impasse  also  includes  a  number  of 
nuances  in  the  basic  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  a  satellite  delivery  program  for  the 
newspaper,  broadcast  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries.  There  may  also  be  some  problems 
of  a  technical  nature  on  dish  design  when 
the  same  dish  is  used  by  both  systems. 

The  AP-UPI  satellite  problem  has 
attracted  attention  within  the  newspaper 
industry  to  the  point  where  one  executive 
has  indicated  to  the  two  organizations 
they  should  resolve  their  differences  and 
not  position  the  member/client  as  the  un¬ 
lucky  victim. 

At  UPI’s  recent  EDICON  meeting  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  UPI  Newspaper 
Advisory  Board  suggested  that  neutral 
third  party  arbitrators  such  as  ANPA  and 
NAB  be  brought  into  the  dialogue. 

In  a  related  development  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  announced  this  week  that 
satellite  transmission  had  begun  to 
selected  AP  member  locations  with  at 
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least  60  small-aperture  terminals(SATs) 
in  place  and  receiving  data  from  Western 
Union’s  Westar  III  satellite. 

More  than  300  members  have  agreed  to 
host  RO  earth  dishes,  the  AP  reported, 
and  the  dishes  are  being  erected  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  one  a  day.  AP  expects  to 
have  200  earth  dishes  in  place  by  the  end 
of  the  year  and  900  up  by  the  second 
quarter  of  1982. 

David  L.  Bowen,  AP  vicepresident  and 
director  of  communications,  said  “AP  is 
building  a  satellite  distribution  system  to 
reduce  its  news  delivery  expense  and  to 
create  a  potential  for  new  services  to 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  industries.’’ 

To  increase  economy,  Bowen  said,  AP 
has  obtained  agreement  from  several 
organizations  outside  the  AP  mem¬ 
bership  to  share  the  benefits  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  system. 

The  organizations  are  RKO  Radio  Net- 
work(a  national  stereo  network),  Dow 
Jones  Financial  Report(a  new  service), 
Satellink(a  common  carrier),  and  Enter¬ 
prise  Radio(a  to-be  launched  all-sports 
radio  network). 

The  AP  satellite  system  uses  two  chan¬ 
nels  of  a  Westar  111  transponder,  RKO 
uses  two  channels,  Satellink  two,  Entet- 
prise  Radio  two,  and  Dow  Jones  one 
channel. 

These  organizations,  Bowen  ex¬ 
plained,  have  accepted  cost  divisions 
established  in  a  sharing  agreement. 

AP  also  said  UPI  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  on  the  system  and  has  rights  to  two 
channels  in  Transponder  1  din  tly  from 
Western  Union. 

Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  of  UPI, 
in  a  recent  statement,replied  to  the  AP 
suggestion  on  joint  usage  of  the  same 
channel  by  saying  UPI  did  not  envision 
sharing  with  AP  the  same  data  channel 
because  UPI  is  and  will  remain  a  competi¬ 
tor  of  the  AP. 

To  another  AP  suggestion  that  UPI 
clients  purchase  UPI  electronic  hard¬ 
ware,  Beaton  said  if  such  a  condition 
were  to  exist  then  UPI  would  be  giving  up 
control  over  their  distribution  system 
which  is  why  UPI  is  not  inside  the  AP 
satellite  system. 

Keith  Fuller,  AP  president  and  general 
manager,  recently  renewed  an  invitation 
to  UPI  to  join  as  an  equal  partner  of  the 
shared  system. 

“UPI  is  invited  to  share  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  we  now  have  under  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  same  basis  it  is  offered  to 
others,’’  Fuller  said. 

Fuller  also  said  that  AP  policy  does  not 
require  any  AP  member  to  mount  two 
antennas.  “We  have  made  it  known  that 
any  AP  dish  can  be  used  by  the  newspap¬ 
er  host  for  receipt  of  UPI  news  at  no 
charge.’’ 

The  AP  has  informed  the  ANPA  that  it 
may  use  the  AP  earth  stations  for  its  SAT- 
FAX  program  which  would  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  delivery  of  national  advertising  to 
newspapers  via  satellite. 
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TO:  Nemq^per  Pidflidiers  &  General  Managers 
FROM:Internatiiinal  Newspaper  PnmiotkmAssoci^^ 
SUBJECT:  Proniotion  Ideas  At  Bargain  Prices 

As  a  member  of  INPA  you  receive  the  foUovhng  six  special  publications.  They're 
worth  more  than  your  dues  for  several  years. 

Here's  what  you  get  as  a  new  member: 

"Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper,”  a  122-page  handbook  filled  with  everything  you  need 
to  know  to  promote  your  newspaper  better. 

"INPA  Idea  Newspaper," 40  pages  of  the  best  newspaper  promotion  ads.  They're  reduced 
in  size  but  large  enough  to  "borrow"  copy  and  art  ideas. 

"What's  In  It  For  Me?',' a  complete  ad  campaign  of  12  full  page  ads  designed  to  increase 
circulation  among  various  newspaper  reader  groups. 

"Guide  to  Marketing  Planning',' a  basic  outline  to  plan  your  newspaper's  promotion 
program. 

"Survey  of  Newspaper  Promotion  Departments,"  a  survey  of  how  newspaper  promotion 
departments  work,  how  much  they  spend,  and  where  they  spend  it. 

"INPA  Yearbook',' a  roster  of  more  than  1300  INPA  members,  a  recap  of  the  annual  INPA 
conference,  a  list  of  winners  from  the  Editor  &  Publisher  promotion  contest,  plus 
much  more. 

That's  just  what  you  get  for  joining. 

Once  you're  a  member  of  INPA, there  is  the  monthly  Idea  Newsletter  filled  with  ideas 
in  every  area  of  advertising  and  circulation  promotion,  public  service  programs,  and 
research  surveys. 

Your  INPA  membership  makes  you  eligible  to  attend  INPA's  annual  international 
conference,  its  region  and  division  meetings  in  North  America  and  Europe,  and  seminars 
—where  you  can  meet  and  work  and  learn  from  the  best  newspaper  promotion  experts 
in  the  world. 

Add  to  that  the  special  member  rates  for  INPA  publications  on  research,  advertising, 
and  public  service  programs.  Plus  discount  prices  for  cassettes  and  videotapes  of  the  best 
promotion  ideas  for  radio  and  television  commercials  to  increase  circulation. 

And  if  all  that  wasn't  enough,  there  is  help  and  advice  available  from  countless 
sources  within  INPA,  including  a  research  advisory  committee  and  INPA's  "Idea  Retrieval 
System"  at  the  international  headquarters  at  Reston,  Virginia. 

What  does  an  INPA  membership  cost?  Surprisingly  little. 

Memberships  start  as  low  as  $75  per  year.  We  think  INPA  offers  you  more  for 
your  membership  dollar  than  any  other  newspaper  association.  Write  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  today! 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


FIRST  AMENDMENT 
INSURANCE  REPORT 

On  August  19,  1980,  forty-two  lawyers  attended  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Counsel  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  lasting  from  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  course  of  the 
meeting  it  became  apparent  that  there  had  been  some  misunder¬ 
standing  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  policy  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  thereof.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  meetings  with  other  boards 
and  committees  indicated  a  similar  lack  of  information.  Accordingly, 
we  are  reproducing  here  that  portion  of  the  Certificate  of  Indemni¬ 
fication  spelling  out  the  First  Amendment  policy  coverage  offered 
for  the  first  time  anywhere  in  the  world  beginning  with  the  month  of 
March,  1980. 


PROVISIONS  OF  GROUP  FIRST  AMENDMENT  POLICY  NO.  1 

INDEMNIFYING  AGREEMENT 

Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited,  Reid  House,  Hamilton,  Bermuda  (hereinafter  called  the  Company),  agrees  with 
the  Insured  named  in  the  Certificate  of  Indemnity  issued  by  the  Company  and  made  a  part  of  this  policy,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  the  premium  and  of  the  representations  contained  in  the  application  received  from  the  Insured  and  subject 
to  limits  of  liability,  conditions  and  other  terms  of  this  policy: 

1.  Indciniiifying  Agreement.  To  indemnify  the  Insured  for  loss  in  excess  of  the  deductible  and  within  the  limit  stated 
in  the  Certificate  of  Indemnity  issued  to  the  Insured,  incurred  and  paid  by  the  Insured  in  prosecuting  or  defending 
actions  involving  First  Amendment  issues  provided  such  actions  arise  out  of  acts  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
Insured’s  business  and  during  the  period  this  policy  indemnifies  the  Insured 

2.  Deductible.  The  Insured  shall  pay  all  loss  as  a  result  of  each  occurrence  in  the  amount  stated  in  item  7  of  the 
Certificate  of  Indemnity  issued  to  the  Insured. 

3.  Limit  of  Liability.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  insureds  covered  thereunder,  the  Company’s  limit  of  liability  for  loss 
as  a  result  of  each  occurrence  shall  be  the  amount  stated  in  item  6  of  the  Certificate  of  Indemnity  issued'to  the  Insured. 

4.  Definitions.  When  used  in  this  policy  (including  endorsements  forming  a  part  hereof): 

A.  “First  Amendment  Issues’’  shall  mean 

1)  those  matters  involving  court  orders  closing  pretrial,  trial,  and  post  trial  proceedings; 

2)  those  matters  relating  to  prior  restraint  on  publication  and  restraints  on  dissemination; 

3)  those  matters  relating  to  access  as  defined  by  the  courts; 

4)  those  matters  relating  to  newsman’s  privilege  as  defined  by  the  courts; 

5)  those  matters  involving  statutory  limitation  upon  publication; 

())  those  matters  which  involve  search  ;uid  seizure  of  publisher’s  property  by  government  officials.  Municipal, 
State  or  Federal,  police  or  otherwise; 

7)  those  matters  relating  to  efforts  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  body  of  any  State  or 
Municipality  or  any  Federal,  State  or  Municipal  administrative  body  seeking  to  subpoena  files  or  business 
records  of  any  newspaper  or  related  media  organization  in  other  than  a  purely  business  sense  as  opposed  to  the 
First  Amendment  sense; 

8)  those  matters  relating  to  unconstitutional  punishment  for  publication; 

9)  those  matters  involving  restrictive  orders  upon  publication; 

10)  those  matters  relating  to  antitrust  involvement  where  the  First  Amendment  Issue  predominates,  but  excluding 
reference  to  antitrust  enforcement  as  to  any  business  practice  as  such  and  excluding  treble  damage  suits  as  they 
may  relate  to  newspaper  boy  and  route  carrier  suits; 

11)  those  matters  relating  to  invasion  of  publisher  privacy  not  covered  by  the  Company’s  Group  Libel  Policy  No.  31; 
and 

12)  such  other  matters  including  any  of  the  foregoing  matters  as  to  which  a  question  arises  as  to  coverage  under  this 
policy,  that  arc  agreed  to  involve  a  significant  First  Amendment  Issue  by  a  panel  of  attorneys  consisting  of 


A 


counsel  for  the  Insured,  counsel  for  the  Company  and  at  least  three  other  attorneys  selected  by  the  Company  to 
adjudicate  the  First  Amendment  coverage  provided  by  this  policy;  it  being  agreed  that  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
any  matter  as  a  covered  First  Amendment  Issue  by  a  majority  of  the  panel  shall  be  binding  on  the  Insured  and 
the  Company. 

B.  “insured”  means,  (a)  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  named  in  each  of  the  Certificates  of  Indemnity  issued  by  the 
Company  and  made  a  part  of  this  policy,  (b)  the  officers,  directors  and  partners  of  the  firms  and  corporations  so 
named  while  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  duties  as  such,  (c)  any  full  time  employee  of  the  Named  Insured  with 
respect  to  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  if  the  Named  Insured  at  its  option  directs  in  writing  that  the 
employee  should  be  included  as  an  insured  as  respects  the  particular  proceeding  involving  a  First  Amendment  Issue 
covered  hereunder. 

C.  “Loss”  means  the  total  sum  of  all  reasonable  fees,  costs  and  expenses  of  every  description,  including  court  costs, 
investigative,  discovery  and  legal  expenses,  incurred  and  paid  by  the  Insured  to  prosecute  or  defend  actions  involving 
First  Amendment  Issues  covered  by  the  policy  but  the  word  “loss”  does  not  include  salary,  extra  compensation  or 
bonus  paid  to  any  person  employed  by  the  Insured.  The  determination  of  the  Company  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  expenses  shall  be  conclusive  on  the  Insured. 

D.  “Occurrence”  means  an  act  or  acts  occurring  during  the  term  of  the  Insured’s  Certificate  which  results  in  an  action 
involving  First  Amendment  Issues.  Two  or  more  such  actions  arising  out  of  a  single  act  or  a  series  of  related  acts 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  result  of  one  occurrence. 

E.  “Insured's  business”  means  all  activities  normal  to  publication  of  the  newspaper  or  newspapers  and  other  publications 
designated  in  item  3  of  the  Certificate  of  Indemnity  issued  to  each  Insured  and  the  commercial  printing  business,  if 
any,  designated  in  item  5  of  said  Certificate  as  covered  hereunder. 

F.  “Commercial  printing  business”  means  a  shop  or  shops  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Insured  which  produce  miscel¬ 
laneous  printed  matter  for  others. 

Exclusions.  This  policy  provides  no  indemnity  for; 

(a)  criminal  penalties  or  fines; 

(b)  compensatory,  punitive  or  exemplary  damages,  fines  or  penalties; 

(c)  suits  brought  by  the  Insured  seeking  information  under  freedom  of  information  statutes,  and  state  public  record 
proceedings  which  arise  under  Municipal,  State  or  Federal  statutory  jurisdiction,  such  as  open  meeting  proceedings 
involving  sunshine  laws  and  regulations;  and 

(d)  loss  recoverable  in  whole  or  in  part  under  any  other  policy  of  insurance  or  indemnity  issued  to  the  Insured  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  in  date  to  this  policy. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  to  establish  panels  of  counsel  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Paragraph  12.  It 
should  be  noted  that  seven  law  suits  have  been  brought  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30  which  sought  coverage  under  First  Amendment  Insurance, 
and  all  seven  have  been  certified  as  being  covered.  As  of  September 
30, 1980,  272  entities  have  purchased  the  insurance  in  amounts  vary¬ 
ing  from  $100,000  to  $1  Million  in  coverage.  We  would  urge  all  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  Mutual  Company  at 
the  address  stated  below  for  purposes  of  obtaining  this  vital  cover¬ 
age.  If  the  Indemnifying  clauses  presented  above  raise  any  ques¬ 
tions  in  your  mind  on  any  of  the  subjects,  please  get  in  touch  with 
the  Company  so  you  can  have  these  items  clarified. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Hamilton  Bermuda 

Including 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 

Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited. 


P.  O.  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 

(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL)  (809)  292-7633 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


John  G.  Griffin  and  Paul  Varian  are 
newly  named  assistant  managing  editors 
for  United  Press  International.  Griffin 
was  named  assistant  m.e.  for  Enterprise, 
and  Varian  assistant  m.e.  for  news. 

Griffin,  general  news  editor  for  UPI’s 
feature  report  since  1978,  replaces 
Frederick  M.  Winship.  who  becomes 
senior  editor  for  the  theater  and  arts,  a 
post  he  held  before  his  5-year  tenure  as 
head  of  UPI’s  feature  department.  Varian 
has  been  a  general  news  editor  for  the 
morning  newspaper  report  for  the  past 
year  and  editor  of  UPI  Stylebook. 

*  *  * 

William  Henson  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
//craW  joined  the  SanFrancisco  Examin¬ 
er  as  an  editorial  writer.  He  is  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow. 

Ellis  Reed,  a  Detroit  Free  Press  photo¬ 
grapher,  joined  the  Examiner’s  photo 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Ginsberg,  assistant  bureau  chief 
for  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Los  Angeles 
office,  was  named  acting  bureau  chief, 
replacing  Dale  Kern,  who  left  to  move  to 
New  York.  Also,  Barbara  Foley,  associ¬ 
ate  fashion  editor  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office,  was  named  West  Coast  fashion 
editor,  assuming  responsibilities  pre¬ 
viously  handled  by  Kern. 


Payne  Kramer 


NEWSDAY  PROMOTIONS— Joel 
Kramer,  executive  news  editor  of  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  is  newly  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Les  Payne,  News- 
day  national  correspondent  and  col¬ 
umnist,  is  being  named  national  editor 
and  assumes  those  responibilities  Decem¬ 
ber  29.  Kramer  worked  wth  Ralph  Nader 
before  going  to  Newsday  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  in  1972.  Payne,  with  Newsday  since 
1 969,  was  a  member  of  the  "The  Heroin 
Trail"  investigation  which  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  public  service  for  Newday  and 
has  held  various  posts  including  special 
writer  on  minoriy  affairs. 


Larry  Olmstead.  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Baltimore  Evening  5m«,  joined  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  as  a  news  desk  copy 
editor. 


Byron  Yake.  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Newark  in  charge  of  op¬ 
erations  in  New  Jersey  for  the  past  two 
years,  was  appointed  general  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  news  agency.  He  succeeds 
WICK  TEMPLE,  who  was  promoted  to 
managing  editor.  Yake  joined  AP  in  1968 
in  Pittsburgh  and  was  appointed  corres¬ 
pondent  there  in  1976. 

*  * 

David  Casstevens.  formerly  with  the 
Houston  Post,  joined  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  sports  staff  and  will  write  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  columns  and  cover  general 
sports  assignments. 

♦  *  * 

Geoffrey  Pond,  a  former  network  tele¬ 
vision  news  executive,  was  appointed 
senior  vice  president,  national  account 
services,  for  Bozell  &  Jacobs/Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Before  joining  NBC  News,  Pond 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  consultant  to  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

9):  *  9|c 

Arthur  C.  Butters  and  James  W. 
McKeever  were  named  to  management 
level  positions  at  Diversified  Printing 
Corp.,  Atglen,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary  of  Parade 
Publications,  Inc.  Butters  joins  as 
accounting  manager,  having  held  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  management-level  accounting  posi¬ 
tions  at  Phoenix  Steel  Corp., Clay mont, 
Delaware.  McKeever,  now  director  of 
personnel,  was  associated  with  The 
Baruch  Human  Services  Management 
Group,  New  York. 

9|c  4:  * 

Chuck  Lyons  was  named  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Anderson  (^.C. independent 
and  Daily  Mail.  Since  joining  Harte- 
Hanks,  Lyons  held  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  San 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard  Times,  and  the 
Anderson  papers. 

♦  ♦  * 

ToddFandell.  assistant  financial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  joined  Crain 
Communications,  Chicago,  as  assistant 
editorial  director.  Fandell  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1976  after  13  years  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

*  Hi 

David  Jordan  Whichard  Ill  was  named 
assistant  business  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont  Company. 
He  has  been  involved  in  a  management 
training  program  since  joining  the  com¬ 
pany  last  June. 

David  Space,  sales  training  manager 
since  November,  1979,  was  promoted  to 
assistant  manager  of  the  company’s  retail 
advertising  department.  Earlier  he  was 
with  the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

H  H  H 

Joseph  V.  Junod  was  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal 
and  Alvin  M.  Greene  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
and  special  marketing  and  research  pro¬ 
jects. 


the  most  experienced 
Arm  in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment. 

Publishers,  corporate  executives,  managers  in  all 
departments-we’re  the  industry  professionals  at  recruiting  these 
key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service-it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our 
in-depth  studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  more 
than  15  years  experience  as  newspaper  management 
consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-394-9330. 
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Robert  Mayden  was  named  circulation 
director  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  agent  for  the  Journal-Gazette 
and  the  News-Sentinel.  Mayden  pre¬ 
viously  was  circulation  sales  manager  for 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 


On-the-fio 

Buffalo 

WOlffgO 

without 

IheNews. 


William  O.  Lenhart.  publisher  of  the 
Trenton  Republican-Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  annual  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  Lenhart  succeeds  Rogers  Hewitt. 
publisher  of  the  Shelbyville  Shelby  Coun¬ 
ty  Herald  and  the  Lawson  Review. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  Mrs.  Avis 
Tucker,  Warrensburg  Daily  Star- 
Journal,  first  vice  president;  Ralph 
Clayton.  Caruthersville  Democrat- 
Argus,  second  vice  president;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Williams,  Clarence  Courier,  secret¬ 
ary,  and  Barney  MiLLER.Dcjc/er  Daily 
Statesman-Messenger,  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Susan  J.  White  was  named  Virginia 
state  editor  and  Richmond  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  for  United  Press  International.  She 
will  also  supervise  the  Roanoke  and  Nor¬ 
folk  bureaus  in  Virginia.  White,  since 
1976,  has  served  as  Memphis  bureau 
manager.  In  Virginia  she  succeeds  Alan 
Shearer,  who  was  reassigned  to  the 
marketing  department. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Kushma  joined  the  Lansing 
bureau  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
mid-September,  moving  from  capitol 
bureau  chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Reg  Manning 

15,000  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS— 
That's  the  current  record  of  Reginald 
Manning,  Pulitzer  Prize  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix.  Reg  has  produced  that  number 
during  his  54  years  with  the  newspaper 
and  plans  to  take  it  easier.  Now  at  75,  he 
will  contribute  two  cartoons  each  week  on 
a  reduced  schedule,  and  Stephen  Benson, 
26,  will  be  the  new  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  paper.  Benson  is  a  former  political 
cartoonist  for  the  Senate  Republican  Poli¬ 
cy  Committee. 

"The  Best  of  Reg",  a  collection  of  400 
cartoons,  will  be  published  this  month. 
From  1948  to  1971,  Manning's  work  was 
seen  nationally  through  the  McNaught 
Syndicate. 


There  are  plenty  of  places  to  go, 
lots  to  do  in  resurgent,  renaissance 
Buffalo.  And  our  1.8  million  con¬ 
sumers— vi/ith  their  Effective  Buying 
Income  of  $11  billion  a  year -aren’t 
just  sitting  around. 

So  we  give  'em  Gusto  every  Fri¬ 
day,  the  magazine  with  guides  to 
Buffalo’s  best  food,  shows,  listening 
and  entertainment. 

Our  Sports  Magazine  on  Satur¬ 
day,  with  the  inside  stories  on  the 
plays,  the  players,  the  teams,  stand¬ 
ings  and  schedules. 

And  our  Roto  Magazine,  great 
reading  about  colorful  people, 
issues  and  the  history  that  surrounds 
them. 

They  read  us.  Our  demographics 
prove  it.  In  fact,  our  Total  Adult 
Readers  in  the  Buffalo  ADI  number 
656,000  weekdays  and  489,000 
on  Sunday? 

So  get  your  message  to  Buffalo’s 
active  consumer.  Put  it  in  The 
Buffalo  News. 

For  more  information,  call  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Manager  Hugh  G. 
Monaghan  at  (716)  849-3422. 

We  deliver.  7  days  a  week. 

"Source  Three  Sigma  Research  Center.  Inc.,  1980 


Alan  Hattaway  joined  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  as  state  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  moving  from  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger.  Also  at  the  Telegraph  and  News, 
Kaiger  Lee  was  reassigned  to  metro  tele¬ 
graph  manager,  Jim  Slatton  to  circulation 
administration  manager  and  Ron  Hill  to 
metro  news  manager. 


Kathy  Sheehan  joined  the  Atlantic  City 
bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  She 
previously  worked  for  the  Atlantic  City 
Press. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Stephen  Benson 


Tom  Palmer  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
Haines  City  (Fla.)  Herald  to  become  a 
staff  writer  at  the  Lakeland  (¥)&.)  Ledger. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Susan  Df.nley  and  John  Costa  were 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editors  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Assistant  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Neil  Skene  was  named  chief  of  the 
paper’s  capitol  bureau  in  Tallahassee. 


Judith  W.  Brown,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  was 
appointed  an  adjunct  professor  for  the 
1980-81  academic  year  at  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College,  New  Britain. 


Epperheimer  Luby  Sodomka 

CHANGES  IN  CHARLOTTE — John  Epperheimer  is  the  newly  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  Dennis  Sodomka,  becomes 
assistant  managing  editor.  Also  newly  appointed  is  John  Luby  to  the  post  of 
circulation  director  for  Knight  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Observer 
and  the  News. 

Epperheimer  has  been  assistant  managing  editor,  joining  the  newspaper 
last  year  from  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Sodomka  moved  to  the  News  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  in  1978  and  has  been  city  editor  since  then.  Luby  replaces 
Frank  McComas,  who  moves  to  publisher  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Luby  formerly  was  general  manager  of  Adams,  Inc.,  Denver,  a  subsidiary  of 


Robert  J.  Neary.  former  reporter.  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  has  been  named 
a  senior  account  executive  at  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Creamer  Dickson  Bas- 
ford/New  England,  Providence. 


William  M.  Clemens  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftan 
and  Star-Journal,  having  moved  from  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record^  where  he  was 
controller.  He  succeeds  Robert  H.  Raw¬ 
lins.  who  was  named  publisher  of  the  M.  Lee  Babb  retired  as  advertising 
combined  newspapers  earlier  this  year,  director  of  The  Kennebec  Journal,  Au- 
Rawlins  succeeded  Frank  S.  Hoag.  Jr,,  gusta.  Me.,  with  Susan  Haskell,  on  the 
who  held  those  titles  for  many  years  and  newspaper's  advertising  sales  staff  for 
remains  as  president  of  the  Star  Journal  the  past  six  years,  designated  acting 
Publishing  Corp.  advertising  director. 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 


Edward  J.  O'Neil.  Jr  .  advertising 
director  of  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  named  president  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  Jack  Weaver  of  the  Elyria  Chroni¬ 
cle-Telegram  was  named  vice  president; 
J\mesJerow.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Tom  Voigt.  Bryan  Times, 
treasurer. 


James  R.  Norman  was  named  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  bureau  manager  for 
Business  Week,  succeeding  FrankJ.  Com¬ 
es.  who  was  named  manager  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  Canadian  editorial  office  in  Toron¬ 
to.  Norman  joined  the  magazine  in  1978 
and  earlier  was  night  city  editor  for  the 
Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  C.  Kelly  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times  in  Levittown,  Pa.  He  previously 
held  several  posts  with  Calkins  Newspap¬ 
ers,  which  also  own  the  Courier  Times, 
and  earlier  was  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


The  purchase  of  television  station 

KAAL-TV 

Austin,  Minnesota 
for 


News-Press  &  Gazette  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
from 

Black  Hawk  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  been  consummated  as  of  October  1,  1980, 
We  are  pleased  to  have  served 
as  broker  in  this  transaction. 


F.  Wallace  Gordon,  Sunday  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Philadelphia  chap¬ 
ter,  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

E.  R.  Travis,  publisher,  Timesaver 
Advertising,  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  N.Y.  State  Advertising 
Publishers  Council  representing  shop¬ 
ping  papers.  Richard  Snyder.  Norwich  & 
Sidney  Pennysavers,  is  first  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Roger  Roddy.  Nassau  Pennysav¬ 
ers,  second  vice  president;  Shirley  De¬ 
cker.  County  Shopper,  secretary,  and 
Gordon  A.  Davis.  Lakeside  Printing  Co., 
treasurer. 
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service.  While  our  newspapers  are  not  in¬ 
volved  in  Newsplan  most  do  offer  continuity 
discounts.” 

Agencies  specializing  in  marketing  to  the 
black  community  place  much  of  the  national 
advertising  in  our  publications,”  Jackson 
said. 

“In  New  York,  Uniworld  Advertising 
Agency,  for  example,  handles  Smirnoff  and 
General  Motors,  while  Mingo  Jones  places 
Miller  Beer  and  Philip  Morris.  In  Chicago 
key  agencies  for  blacks  include  Proctor  & 
Gardner,  Burrell  Advertising  (Coca  Cola, 
U.S.  Navy).” 

What  gives  black  newspapers  a  marketing 
edge  for  advertisers,  according  to  Jackson, 
must  be  related  to  the  social  and  cultural 
environment  in  which  the  black  family  lives. 

“The  black  newspaper  provides  virtually 
the  only  social,  political  and  cultural  informa¬ 
tion  of  importance  to  the  black  family  that  is 
available,”  he  said.  “For  this  reason  black 
newspapers  have  a  longer  ‘shelf-life'  than 
their  daily  counterparts.  They  also  have  a 
pass-a-long  of  four  readers  per  copy. 

Many  advertisers  shape  their  ads  to  meet 
the  black  family  lifestyle.  Handsome  black 
models  are  used  in  Coke  and  cigarette  ads 
against  bright  settings  that  reflect  the  black 
families'  participation  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

A  number  of  institutional  ads  with  political 
overtones  use  black  spokesmen.  And.  the 
awareness  of  the  political  clout  of  the  black 
community  is  reflected  in  the  growing 
volume  of  political  ads. 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Jackson  cites  figures  taken  from  Simmons 
1979  report  that  show  1 3.2%  of  black  families 
in  the  $25,(X)0  or  more  income  bracket.  A 
study  by  Behavioral  Systems,  Inc.  reveals 
that  18%  of  readers  in  the  Amalgamated  rep- 
resented-newpapers  are  in  this  bracket. 

Of  unique  interest  to  marketers,  he  notes, 
is  that  the  top  20%  of  black  population 
accounts  for  45%  of  the  black  income,  which. 


do 

accidents 
go  up? 


It's  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm's  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  iooks  at  top¬ 
ics  iike  "The  55  mph  Speed 
Limit;  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?"  and  "Air  Bags, 
Needed  or  Not?"  They're 
part  of  the  information 
service  avaiiabie  to  news- 
peopie  from  State  Farm. 


write  or  caii  (309-662- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
in  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
state  Farm  insurance  Companies 
One  state  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  f  »»«•  > 
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At  IN  PA  Eastern 

New  ad  classifications 
can  up  adcount:  Abrams 


New  ad  classifications  and  new  classi¬ 
fied  promotions  will  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  classified  advertising 
linage  in  newspapers  during  the  80’s, 
according  to  Warren  Abrams,  former 
promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  now  an  independent  promo¬ 
tion  consultant. 

Addressing  delegates  to  the  Eastern 
Regional  Conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  in 
Toronto  last  week,  Abrams  drew  from  his 
experiences  with  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Pointing  out  the  factors  that  have  a 
bearing  on  classified  linage,  including 
high  unemployment  affecting  help 
wanted  and  high  interest  rates  affecting 
real  estate  ads,  he  urged  the  promotion 
audience  to  consider  creative  approaches 
to  increase  classified  linage. 

Abrams  also  described  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  had  been  involved  in 
approving  promotional  campaigns  over 
the  years,  including  the  copy  squeezer, 
the  inner-and-outer — who  is  inconsistent 
in  his  advertiser,  the  hindsighter,  the 
comma  changer,  and  others  who  help 
destroy  good  promotion  campaigns. 

Between  I960  and  1979  classified 
advertising  revenue  of  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  had  grown  from  $803  Million  dollars 
to  more  than  $4.6  billion,  a  growth  of 
more  than  500% 

This  year,  classified  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  daily  newspapers  are  up, 
running  2.4%  ahead  of  1979  in  the  first  7 
months.  There  is,  however,  some  cause 
for  concern  when  you  realize  that  the 
year  to  date  figures  for  the  first  four 
months  were  up  7%,  compared  to  the 
2.4%  in  the  first  seven  months,  so  our  gain 
is  declining. 

What  about  the  80’s  and  Classified? 

tContinuing  high  mortgage  rates  and 
tight  money  will  spell  problems  for 
real  estate  sales.  This  should  mean 
more  activity  in  the  area  of  rentals. 

tThe  Energy  Crisis  and  Detroit's  un¬ 
certainty  can  mean  more  problems  fo 
new  car  sales. 

tProjected  Unemployment  can  mean 
fewer  help-wanted  ads. 

Competition  will  still  be  with  us  in  the 
80’s  wearing  some  old  hats  and  some  new 
hats.  Shoppers  continue  to  prosper  as  do 
the  suburban  dailies.  (You  know  a  tran¬ 
sient  classified  advertiser  is  only  looking 
for  one  customer  and  many  of  them  are 
finding  that  one  in  the  lower  circulation 
(and  less  costly)  newspaper.) 


Competition  with  a  new  hat  which  we 
will  want  to  follow  closely,  comes  in  the 
form  of  cable  tv.  Those  who  were  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  attend  the  INAE  Summer 
meeting  in  Boston  this  past  July  heard 
that  in  Albany,  New  York,  the  telephone 
company  has  tested  a  service  that  allows 
subscribers  to  dial  up  a  large  assortment 
of  items  on  home  video  screen.  They  cal¬ 
led  in  an  “electronic  yellow  pages.” 
“With  a  computer  data  base  that  can  be 
updated  daily,  it  comes  dangerously  close 
to  newspaper  classified,”  said  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  its  report.  In  Boston  you 
would  also  have  seen  an  exciting  slide 
show  by  Mort  Goldstrom,  advertising 
and  marketing  manager  for  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Viewdata  Corporation  which 
has  joined  forces  with  AT&T  in  Coral 
Gables  Florida  with  Viewtron  Interactive 
Systems  where  the  phone  company  owns 
the  transmission  system  and  Viewdata 
owns  the  database.  At  the  same  meeting, 
Dick  MacDonald  of  MacDonald  Classi¬ 
fied  Services  said  “It  is  my  strong  argu¬ 
ment  that  classified  is  the  most  exclusive 
news  in  your  newspaper,  and  its  a  natural 
for  this  type  of  transmission.” 

Abrams  suggested  several  new  classi¬ 
fications  which  newpapers  could  add, 
either  on  a  one-time  or  continuing  basis  to 
develop  new  classified  revenue  for  news¬ 
papers  including  Valentine,  Mother’s 
Day  and  Anniversary  messages,  car¬ 
pooling,  antique  and  fleamarket  dealers, 
used  books  and  bookswaps,  and  general 
swap  columns. 

He  proposed  that  existing  ad  classifica¬ 
tions  could  be  increased  by  teaching 
advertisers  to  write  better  ads,  using 
more  complete  descriptions,  more  white 
space,  and  illustrations  when  permitted. 

In  the  help  wanted  classification,  he 
proposed  going  after  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  and  leaving  overrun  copies  of  help 
wanted  sections  at  employment  agencies 
and  state  unemployment  offices. 

In  the  Real  estate  classification, 
Abrams  suggested  Open  House  promo¬ 
tions,  Fall  and  Spring  Home  promotions, 
use  of  pictures,  floor  plans  and  roadmaps 
on  real  estate  pages,  and  pushing  back 
real  estate  day  from  Sunday  to  Friday  and 
Saturday,  with  combination  rate  sales. 

Abrams  also  advocated  the  use  of  spe¬ 
cial  rate  plans,  such  as  the  $5, 5  days  type 
of  promotion,  the  sale  of  obituaries,  re¬ 
gional  editions  for  classified  ads,  use  of 
cartoons  on  the  classified  pages,  buried 
theater  ticket  promotions,  and  the  use  of 
reader-oriented  success  stories. 


PARTY  TIME — ^Among  the  guests  at  the 
annual  cocktail  party  given  by  Family  Weekly 
during  the  SNPA  convention  in  Colorado 
Springs  were:  From  left,  Larry  Franklin,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Franklin;  Mrs.  Jane  Thomas,  and  Bill  Thomas, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Midland 
(Texas)  Reporter-Telegram. 

Buick  dealers 
get  color  ad  art 

Kwikee  Kolor  makes  its  debut  in  the 
1981  Kwikeer  Auto  Illustration  System 
Domestic  Book. 

Buick  Motor  Division  of  General 
Motors  will  include  the  new  full-color  fea¬ 
ture  in  their  section  of  camera-ready,  re¬ 
production  art.  Buick  dealers  will  also 
receive  identical  materials  in  their  dealer 
packages  of  advertising  materials. 

Full  color  art  of  a  1981  Buick  Regal 
Limited  will  appear  in  a  6-column  (50 
pica)  size  along  with  color  bars  and  de¬ 
nsitometer  readings.  Four  pages  of  color 
separated  65-line  screen  art  for  layout  and 
production  of  newspaper  ads  make  the 
new  feature  easy  to  yse. 

UN  ambassador 

Rafael  Molina  Marillo,  founder  and 
director  of  Ahora  and  El  Nacional  in  San¬ 
to  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  was 
named  ambassador  from  his  country  to 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  for  many  years. 


Looney  acquires 

Publisher  of  the  Jay  (Okla.)  Citizen, 
Joe  Looney  recently  acquired  the  Grove 
(Okla.)  Leader,  established  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago  by  J.R.  Haney  of  Disney, 
Okla.  Looney  formerly  was  a  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  worker  and  also  was  an 
employe  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

Rep  appointed 

Western  Dailies  is  now  the  national 
representative  for  the  Ukiah  (Calif.) 
Journal. 
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sages  specifically  to  those  people  we 
want. 

“This  can  be  further  refined  by  direct¬ 
ing  messages  to  farmers  very  early  in  the 
morning... businessmen  before  the  start 
of  the  business  day... homemakers  during 
the  period  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m... .teena¬ 
gers  in  the  late  afternoon... even  insom¬ 
niacs. ..milkmen. ..and  newspaper  prom¬ 
otion  managers  at  3  a.m.  In  other  words, 
taking  advantage  of  the  different  audi¬ 
ence  demographics  of  the  different  day 
parts. 

“Unlike  most  other  media,  radio  has 
the  tremendous  capability  of  reaching 
people  both  in  their  homes  and  on  the  go. 
It’s  almost  unnecessary  to  comment  on 
the  number  of  automobile  radios,  port¬ 
able  radios,  transistors,  eyeglass  radios, 
you  name  it,  that  are  available  to  the 
American  public  today. 

“I  never  cease  to  be  amazed,  when 
attending  a  Red  Sox  game  at  Friendly 
Fenway  Park,  by  the  number  of  people 
who  have  brought  along  small  portable 
radios  to  listen  to  the  radio  broadcast  of 
the  game.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted  be¬ 
cause  the  Boston  Globe  is  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  sponsors  of  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
these  games,  and  those  Red  Sox  fans  sit¬ 
ting  in  Fenway  without  radios,  miss  our 
commercial  messages. 

“There  is  something  about  radio  that 
spells  intimacy. 

“A  commercial  message  broadcast  on 
radio  gives  off  its  own  subliminal  signal 
that  this  commercial  is  something  impor¬ 
tant,  something  timely,  something  to 
which  the  listener  should  pay  special 
attention.  We  can  use  this  subliminal  sig¬ 
nal  to  our  advantage  when  we  promote 
special  sections,  special  editorial  cover¬ 
age,  special  events  in  our  newspaper. 

“A  final  point  of  why  radio  works  so 
well  for  newspapers  is  that  a  60-second 
radio  commercial  provides  time  for  the 
depth  of  copy  necessary  to  provide  in¬ 
telligent  messages  of  about  whatever  it  is 
we  are  trying  to  sell,  whether  it  be  a  signi¬ 
ficant  editorial  feature... a  special  sec¬ 
tion. ..or  a  unique  selling  opportunity  for 
our  advertisers.  In  all  of  broadcast,  only 
the  60-second  radio  commercial  gives  us 
the  length  and  breadth  of  time  necessary 
to  do  an  adequate  job  with  our  message. 

“Consider  all  the  stations  available  to 
you.  We  happen  to  be  in  a  rather  large 
metropolitan  market,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  us  from  going  beyond  the  major 
radio  stations  within  our  market  to  use 
smaller  outlying  stations  on  occasion, 
when  we  have  a  specific  need  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  audience  that  they  can  provide  us. 

“Conversely,  if  you  are  in  a  small  mar¬ 
ket,  I  think  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
confine  your  radio  buying  activities  to 
only  those  radio  stations  operations  oper¬ 


ating  within  your  market. 

“You  may  find  that  many  of  the  radio 
listeners  within  your  community  depend 
upon  the  larger,  more  powerful  radio  sta¬ 
tions  located  in  your  nearest  large,  metro¬ 
politan  area  for  their  news,  information, 
entertainment  and  whatever. 

And,  you  may  find  that  you  can  reach  a 
great  many  more  prospects  with  your 
commercials  placed  on  one  of  those  ma¬ 
jor,  metropolitan  stations — at  a  much 
lower  cost  per  thousand  than  you  can 
using  your  local  hometown  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Officers  named 

Alex  Zidock,  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Courier,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Eastern  Region  of  INPA;  with  Kathryn 
McAuley,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle, 
elected  first  vicepresident;  William 
Viveash,  Windsor  (Out.)  Star  was  named 
second  vicepresident,  and  Mary  Costel¬ 
lo,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

From  a  field  of  more  than  100  entries, 
first  prizes  for  in-paper  promotion  were 
awarded  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Windsor 
Star  and  Wilkes  Barre  Times  Leader. 
Awards  for  other  promotions  went  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Albany  Times-Union  & 
Knickerbocker  News',  and  Beaver  County 
Times. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  announced  as  site 
of  the  1981  Eastern  Regional  INPA  Con¬ 
ference. 


IT  IS  A  BALLOON  —  Dallas  commuters 
pass  by  a  new  concept  in  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  an  inflatable  30  feet  by  10  feet 
outdoor  balloon  in  the  shape  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  The  balloon,  which  is  in¬ 
flated  by  a  small  cold  ai’'  blower  and 
illuminated  from  the  inside,  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  Southwest  and  the  second  in 
the  nation,according  to  the  paper. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  A  BOTTLE  OF 
CHAMPAGNE 
AND  THE 
XPT? 


THE  XPT  NEVER  RUNS  OUT  OF  BUBBLE! 

XITRON  has  designed  the  only  low-cost,  portable 
terminal  with  removable  bubble  memory.  The  XPT 
with  bubble  memory  cassettes  cost  only  $3900.  It  is 
light  weight,  fits  under  an  airplane  seat,  rugged, 
reliable  and  has  all  the  editing  features  of  a  full  size 
terminal,  including  10  user  defined  formats  and 
tabbing.  So  if  you're  looking  for  portable  terminals 
remember;  1980  is  a  vintage  year  for  the  XPT. 


XITROn 


814  Phoenix  Dr.  •  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104  •  USA 


Telephone  313/971-8530 
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Lee  Enterprises  stresses 
entrepreneurial  outlook 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Since  he  began  his  career  at  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  in  1954,  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  has 
done  it  all — ad  salesman,  pressman, 
printer,  engraver,  reporter,  business 
manager,  publisher,  and  finally  president 
of  the  company  which  now  owns  18 
newspapers,  four  tv  stations,  and  four 
radio  stations. 

Small  wonder  that  when  he  screens  the 
ranks  of  Lee  employees  for  those  who 
show  management  potential,  Schermer 
looks  for  candidates  who,  like  himself, 
learned  the  newspaper  business  from  the 
ground  up.  Although  he  has  an  MBA, 
Schermer  does  not  think  the  degree  is  all 
that  important. 

“We  want  people  who  are  street 
smart,  not  just  book  smart,”  he  said  at  a 
recent  interview  in  New  York.  “We 
don’t  want  people  to  come  in  with  an 
MBA  and  jump  right  into  a  management 
job.  In  our  company  people  start  at  some 
phase  of  the  business  where  they  do  the 
work  themselves.” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Schermer  noted 
Lee  has  “just  promoted  a  publisher  who 
started  with  us  a  pressman.” 

The  company  has  also  recently  pro¬ 
moted  James  E.  Burgess,  who  joined  the 
firm  in  1962  as  a  reporter  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  in  Madison,  from  vice- 
president  newspapers  to  executive  vice- 
president. 

In  keeping  with  his  belief  that  the  best 
managers  work  their  way  up,  Schermer 
says  Lee  has  instituted  a  system  of  man¬ 
agement  which  emphasizes  self  de¬ 
velopment. 

“You  don’t  develop  people.  People 
develop  themselves,’’  he  explained. 
“The  name  of  the  game  is  how  do  you 
create  a  specific  climate  that  encourages 
people  to  develop  themselves.  Every 
company  has  its  own  uniqueness,  its  own 
climate,  that  either  attracts  and  retains 
motivated  people  or  it  doesn’t.  We’ve 
never  had  any  trouble  hiring  the  people 
we  want,  and  we  haven’t  lost  any  major 
executives,  that  1  know  of,  to  outside 
organizations.” 

The  goal  of  Lee’s  management  de¬ 
velopment,  Schermer  stated,  is  to  instill 
“entrepreneurial  behavior”  which  he 
described  as  the  ability  “to  sniff  out  a 
market  opportunity.  It’s  something  you 
feel  in  your  gut.” 

To  foster  this  ability  in  its  future  man¬ 
agers,  Schermer  said  Lee  “concentrates 
on  one  to  one  relationships  between 
superiors  and  subordinates.  At  one  time 
we  had  a  trainee  program.  Now,  we’ve 
identified  those  people  within  the  com¬ 
pany  who  are  teachers  and  place  young 
comers  under  them.  We  give  them 
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people  who  we  think  really  have  a  lot  of 
potential.” 

Since  most  Lee  managers  began  by 
acquiring  technical  skills,  Schermer  ob¬ 
served,  “they  know  what  it’s  like  to  do 
the  work  and  have  empathy.  The  boss 
sets  the  climate  through  his  behavior, 
and  the  climate  is  what  encourages 
people  to  be  innovative  and  take  risks. 
To  us,  the  failure  of  a  subordinate  in 
some  areas  is  seen  as  an  opportunity  to 
learn  judgment.” 

Schermer  asserted  superiors  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  should  “agree  before  the  job  is 
done  what  constitutes  successful  per¬ 
formance.” 

He  explained  a  boss  can  “enrich”  his 
relationship  with  a  subordinate  by 
“clarifying  the  role,  limits,  and  authority 
of  the  job,  and  then  giving  complete 
freedom  within  those  limits.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  knows  the  criteria  of  successful 
performance  and  should  be  rewarded  for 
accomplishment.” 

Schermer  added  the  company  pro¬ 
vides  a  number  of  resources  for  indi¬ 
vidual  development  including  courses 
and  the  services  of  a  behavioral 
psychologist  “for  individuals  who  may 
want  to  work  on  something.  They  can  go 
see  him,  or  he  will  visit.” 

Schermer  said  Lee  spots  comers  ac¬ 
cording  to  “how  they  act  with  their 
people  and  how  people  react  to  them”  as 
well  as  by  recommendations  from 
superiors. 

He  remarked  there  is  “no  time  frame” 
for  moving  up  within  the  company. 

“It  all  depends  on  what  the  individu¬ 
al’s  needs  are,”  he  continued.  “A  lot  of 
younger  people  are  telling  us  they  want 
to  stay  put  in  an  attractive  environment. 
Our  people  should  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  on  a  treadmill  or  on  a  ladder.” 

Schermer  confided  he  does  have  “per¬ 
sonal  feelings’’  about  when  people 
should  make  the  move  into  management. 

“I  like  to  see  it  happen  before  they’re 
40,”  he  said.  “There’s  a  period  of  time 
when  a  young  person  who  wants  to  be  a 
leader  or  a  manager  should  be  thrust  into 
that  role.  They  need  to  learn  about  them¬ 
selves.  They’ve  got  to  do  it.” 

To  assure  that  Lee  remains  the  kind  of 
company  in  which  people  can  “open 
up,”  Schermer  said  he  tries  to  fill  key 
positions  in  newly  acquired  properties 
“from  within.  We  seldom  look  outside 
the  company.  We  find  enormous  man¬ 
agement  talent  in  newspapers  we  ac¬ 
quire,  but  they  were  never  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  when  they  were 
there.” 

Schermer  contended  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper  technologies  are  “go¬ 
ing  to  open  up  a  lot  of  entrepreneurial 


opportunities”  within  Lee  as  well  as  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  “We’re  going  to 
need  people  who  are  innovative  risk  tak¬ 
ers.” 

He  said  Lee  is  currently  “in  the  think¬ 
ing  mode”  about  how  it  will  enter  the 
electronics  field. 

“We  put  a  lot  of  money  into  a  compu¬ 
ter  system  which  we  think  will  be  needed 
as  the  new  technology  is  developed,”  he 
commented.  “We  have  to  think  through 
what  we  have  now  and  how  we  can 
change  it  to  take  advantage  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  We  have  to  build  on  our  strengths  to 
create  new  sources  of  revenue.” 

Libel  suit  dismissed 

An  $  1 1  million  libel  and  slander  suit  by 
a  former  Duluth  cith  councilor  against 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  and  others  was  dismissed  by  a 
Minnesota  District  Court  judge. 

Judge  Charles  T.  Barnes  ruled  that 
Thomas  J.  Agnew  Jr.  had  presented  no 
evidence  of  malice  in  pretrial  discovery 
that  would  be  tested  in  a  trial.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  granted  a  defendants’  motion  for 
summary  judgment  in  their  favor. 

Agnew  filed  his  suit  in  May  1978,  alleg¬ 
ing  fellow  Councilor  Elnora  Johnson  had 
labeled  him  anti-Semitic  and  linked  him 
to  the  American  Nazi  Party  and  that  the 
newspapers  and  a  Duluth  television  sta¬ 
tion  had  publicized  the  allegations,  harm¬ 
ing  his  political  career,  law  practices  and 
personal  standing  in  the  community. 

His  suit  named  Johnson;  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  parent  companies  North¬ 
west  Publications,  Inc.,  and  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.;  their  pub¬ 
lisher,  John  McMillion;  executive  editor, 
Thomas  Daly;  and  two  staff  members. 
Jack  Tyllia  and  William  O’Keefe; 
KDAL-TV  and  its  parent  company, 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Co., 
Chicago;  its  news  director,  Warren 
Hudelson,  and  a  reporter,  Philip  Glende. 

Agnew  was  elected  to  the  city  council 
in  the  fall  of  1977,  took  his  seat  in 
January  1978  and  was  removed  in  a  recall 
election  the  following  September. 

Publisher  elected 
bank  director 

Louis  A.  Lemer,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lerner  Newspapers  and  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Norway,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  $430  million  Lake  View  Bank  in 
Chicago. 

In  addition  to  being  head  of  Lemer 
Newspapers,  Lerner  is  president  of 
Lemer  Suburban  Communications,  Inc., 
which  is  involved  in  both  print  com¬ 
munications  and  cable  television. 

Lerner  started  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Lerner  Newspapers  in 
1955.  He  took  a  management  position 
with  the  Lerner  Newspapers  in  1958  and 
assumed  the  post  of  publisher  in  1967. 
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Valuable  books  for  a  professional  library  available  from  Editor  &  Publisher. 


102— DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Flexner.  Second  supplemental  edition.  This  landmark 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  3,000  of  them  in  a  new  96-page 
supplement.  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippie 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 


206— REPORTERS’  ^HICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  “on  and  off"  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $9.95 


242— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  (Second  Edition)  A  former  Nieman  Fellow  up¬ 
dates  his  work  on  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qual¬ 
itative  methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  interpreting  data,  how  to  analyze  and  conduct 
polls  and  surveys,  etc.  430  pages.  Indexed.  $22.50 


106-HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES^  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $5.00 


123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  “Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,3% 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Ed¬ 
ward  Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 
A  comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typeset¬ 
ting  technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations, 
editing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  “exceptions  dictio- 
nar/'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  llVii.  $52.00 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities;  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150 — SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $11.50 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  “A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future." 
After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson  (N.Y.)  Record  and 
turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years,  he  established  the 
North  Shore  Record  from  scratch.  136  pages,  8  x  11 
manuscript.  $9.95 


188— THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 
Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws.  Income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


190— A  WRITER’S  GUIDE  TO  BOOK  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  by  Richard  Batkin.  A  “how  to"  book  on  author- 
publisher  relationship  from  manuscript  submission  and 
correct  negotiation  through  editing,  aesign,  publication 
and  marketing.  Aimed  at  helping  authors  and  would-be 
authors  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  publishing 
process.  236  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


194— STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  under  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting— for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


210-A  CRISIS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS,  by 

John  Hohenberg.  A  chilling  look  at  the  actions  and 
restrictions  by  legislators  and  the  Supreme  Court  on 
reporters'  freedom  to  inform  the  pubic,  including  the 
right  of  police  to  search  newsrooms  on  the  bcisis  of  a 
flimsy  search  warrant.  How  these  restrictions  will  af¬ 
fect  the  First  Amendment  for  not  only  reporters,  but 
also  the  populace  Is  discussed.  316  pages,  inde¬ 
xed.  $17.50 


212-GOOD  NEWS,  BAD  NEWS,  by  Edwin 
Diamond.  In  three  parts:  The  new  campaign  jour¬ 
nalism  of  1976,  changes  in  television  and  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  Much  of  it  based  on  material  compiled  by  the 
News  Study  Group,  which  the  author  heads,  in  the 
Political  Science  Department  at  MIT.  Indexed  262 
pages.  $14.00 


217-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MASS  MEDIA, 

by  Fred  Fedler.  Intended  for  use  as  a  textbook;  in 
three  sections:  1.  Media's  development  and  impact;  2. 
Media's  role  in  society  and  relationship  with  govern¬ 
ment;  3.  Detailed  description  of  most  media  and  how 
they  often  affect  one  another.  Indexed.  430  pages. 
Paperback.  $11.95 


221— INTERNATIONAL  NEWS,  Freedom  Under 
Attack,  Edited  by  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Four  articles  by  David  M.  Abshire,  Leonard  R. 
Sussman,  Barry  Rubin  and  Sean  Kelly  products  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  program  in  international  communica¬ 
tions.  320  pages.  $15.00 


232— THE  SYNONYM  FINDER,  by  J.l.  Rodale.  An 
updated  and  expanded  edition  containing  over 
1,000,000  words  and  thousands  of  new  listings  for 
words  and  expressions  that  have  entered  the  language 
in  recent  decades.  An  alphabetically  arranged  tool  for 
all  writers.  1361  pages.  $17.95 


253— THE  REPORTER  AND  THE  LAW,  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Covering  the  Courts,  by  Lyle  W. 
Denniston.  Published  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  A  tool  for  every 
print  and  broadcast  reporter  and  editor  contrasting  the 
basic  differences  between  the  practices  of  law  and 
journalism  ranging  over  specialized  fields  from  delin¬ 
quent  juveniles  to  the  regulatory  and  the  legislative 
process.  289  pages.  Indexed.  $16.95 


255— PULITZER  PRIZE  EDITORIALS,  America’s 
Best  Editorial  Writing,  1917-1979,  compiled  by  W. 
David  Sloan.  The  only  collection  of  winning  editorials 
outside  of  the  Pulitzer  archives  at  Columbia  University. 
With  background  information  on  each,  from  Henry 
Watterson  and  William  Allen  White  to  the  present  182 
pages.  $10.50 


260-NEWS  REPORTERS  AND  NEWS  SOURCES, 

What  Happens  Before  the  Story  is  Written,  by 
Herbert  Strentz.  How  the  relationships  between  news 
reporters  and  sources  affect  what  eventually  reaches 
news  audiences.  The  author  treats  labeling,  pack 
journalism,  tunnel  vision,  dealing  with  pr  personnel 
coverage  of  terrorists,  anonymous  sources,  etc.  102 
pages.  Indexed.  $4.75 


261— TYPOGRAPHY:  How  to  Make  It  Most  Legi¬ 
ble,  by  Rolf  E.  Rehe.  An  accumulation  of  research  in 
legibility  conducted  to  date  to  provide  a  background  for 
more  functional  typpgraphy  which  determines  whether 
a  print  communication  is  selected  and  read,  and  read 
completely.  80  pages.  Indexed.  $6.50  paparback 


262— THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
1980a,  An  Assessment  of  Economics  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  by  Benjamin  M.  Compaine.  An  examination 
of  the  role  of  newspapers  in  American  society,  and  their 
continued  and  increasing  profitability,  their  r^ationship 
to  other  mass  media,  threats  of  competition  from 
changing  technology,  cable  television,  video  cassettes. 
290  pages.  Index^.  $29.95 
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Improvements  are  sought 
in  covering  women’s  news 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

ERA  activist  Frances  Lear  and  Kay  Mills, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Los  Anffeles  Times, 
spelled  out  some  interesting  issues  at  the  48th 
annual  national  meeting  of  Women  In  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  on  how  to  improve  cover¬ 
age  of  women  and  women’s  issues. 

Lear  suggested  women  in  and  behind  the 
news  join  hands  with  each  other,  “Not  in  any 
conspiritorial  sense,  but  to  bring  about  a  fair 
Journalist  shake  on  behalf  of  all  women.” 

“There  are  serious  obstacles  to  coopera¬ 
tive  alliances  between  us.  .  .  the 

greatest  seems  to  come  from  editors  who 
demand  that  copy  about  women  by  women 
be  gossipy,  unsubstantial,  or  worse,”  she 
said. 

American  journalism  about  women  is 
often  an  accurate  reflection  of  American 
majority  opinion,  Lear  said,  “It  overlooks, 
demeans  and  trivializes  who  we  are  and  what 
we  do.” 

Although  Lear  said  the  genesis  of  the 
women's  movement  was  in  its  women  wri¬ 
ters,  she  said  the  press,  print  and  electronics, 
news  and  features,  sit  alongside  corporate 
America,  academe  and  the  government  as  a 
prejudicial  fact  of  women's  lives. 

“We  are  dumbfounded  when  we  read  in 
our  newspaper  that  the  ERA  is  opposed  by 
the  citizenry  when  it  has  been  established  and 
re-established  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans  are  in  favor  of  ratification.” 

She  said  she  and  others  despaired  when 
the  majority  of  the  press  did  not  report  the 
“brilliant,  behind-the-scenes  work”  of  the 
feminists  at  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention.  She  said  they  were  enraged  over  a 
story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  about  the 
convention  which  quoted  “at  least  10  men” 


Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  a  consulting  firm  for 
women.  Lear  said  Women  In  Communica¬ 
tions  is  creating  a  new  culture  which  will 
serve  as  a  blueprint  for  the  future. 

She  said  reporters  should  project  women, 
“Not  as  faultless  but  as  human,  as  attractive, 
as  vulnerable  but  not  as  intimidated,  not  as 
depositories  of  rage,  nor  with  squeaky-clean 
psyches,  but  as  women  are.” 

An  excellent  example  of  a  put  down  of 
women  by  an  editor,  said  Lear,  was  a  recent 
editorial  in  a  leading  eastern  newspaper, 
assigned  to  and  written  by  a  woman,  saying 
that  women  are  now  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  politics.  Lear  said  “We  women 
are  either  swimming  upstream  in  a  tributary 
or  are  up  to  our  asses  in  a  puddle  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  To  call  it  as  it  is  not,  is  not  only 
harmful  but  deeply  prejudicial.  In  our  strug¬ 
gle  to  raise  the  national  consciousness  to 
women’s  issues,  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
portrayed  as  being  already  there  is  suicide.” 

Besides  putting  “the  male  establishment 
press”  on  the  enemies  list  of  the  women’s 
movement,  Lear  said  the  “war  of  the  stars” 
in  the  feminist  leadership  is  keeping  the 
movement  from  getting  ahead.  She  explained 
that  feminist  dollars  are  scarce  and  competi¬ 
tion  for  them  is  fierce.  Media  exposure  brings 
the  money  in,  she  said.  These  stars  have 
adopted  a  pattern  that  is  pleasing.  At  the 
same  time  the  war  of  the  stars  is  being  fought, 
there  is  a  handful  of  women  who  are  not  only 
not  pleasing,  but  who  are  “downright  oft'en- 
sive,”  said  Lear.  She  said  these  women  are 
gaining  star  status  by  appearing  with 
“nauseating  regularity  on  the  news  pages.” 

Lear  said  she  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
editors,  journalists  and  photographers  will  no 
longer  consider  fringe,  freakish  women  as 


feminist  prototypes. 

“When  the  women  in  the  communications 
industries  are  ready,  we,  the  women  outside 
and  inside  the  news  will  join  with  you  in  a 
display  of  real  power,”  she  said.  “When  you 
are  ready  to  insist  that  your  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  give  women  what  is  rightfully  theirs, 
either  as  workers  or  as  newsmakers,  we  will 
help  you.  We  will  give  you  the  weapon  you 
need  to  attain  your  goals.  .  .  I  will  not, 

nor  will  my  sisters,  buy  any  newspaper, 
magazine  or  listen  to  any  television  or  radio 
station,  until  the  image  and  status  of  women 
is  lifted  to  its  rightful  position.  Until  you  are 
given  equal  pay,  and  earned  promotions, 
we’ll  boycott.  The  boycott  is  our  weapon,  it 
is  already  in  place;  it  is  time  to  set  it  in 
motion.” 

Kay  Mills  acknowledged  her  special  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Lear,  saying  that  every  time  she 
attends  one  of  Lear’s  dinner  parties,  she 
comes  out  with  about  three  usable  editorial 
ideas  relating  to  women’s  issues. 

Mills  maintains  that  women’s  coverage 
isn’t  going  to  change  for  a  long  time,  because 
for  a  long  time  women  are  not  going  to  be  in 
enough  decision  making  jobs  to  make  it 
change.  The  hard  part,  she  said  is  changing 
attitudes  and  getting  people  to  put  women  in 
the  decision  making  jobs. 

Mills  said  she  is  the  only  woman  out  of 
eight  who  writes  editorials  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“1  can  point  to  many  editorials  that  1  know 
simply  would  not  be  in  the  Times  if  1  were  not 
there — either  because  the  men  are  not  in  the 
network  to  hear  of  the  issues  emerging,  or 
don’t  think  they  rank  with  cosmic  world 
affairs  when  they  do  hear  of  them,”  said 
Mills. 

“1  worried  a  lot  about  writing  so  many 
women’s  issue  editorials.”  said  Mills,  who 
decided  she  is  better  at  it  than  the  men  are 
and  feels  that  what  she  writes  needs  to  be 
said. 

Mills  said  the  situation  simply  will  not 
(continued  on  pufte  39) 


and  had  “zilch  from  women.” 

In  discussing  the  feminists’  enemies  in  the 
press  she  referred  to  the  instance  in  which  the 
political  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was 
asked  why  he  didn’t  publish  more  news  ab¬ 
out  women’s  campaigns,  and  he  answered, 
“Why  should  1?  Nobody  wants  to  read  about 
that.” 

Lear  said  the  feminists’  enemy  in  the  press 
also  includes  “the  woman  inside  the  reporter 
whose  poor  self  image  gets  projected  onto  the 
interviewee.”  She  also  criticized  the  ques¬ 
tions  reporters  put  to  women  they  are  inter¬ 
viewing. 

“How  many  times  do  you  think  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  media  to  tell  them  how 
wonderful  it  must  be  to  be  married  to  Nor¬ 
man  Lear?  Never,  not  ever,  did  anyone  say 
how  wonderful  it  must  be  for  Norman  Lear 
to  be  married  to  me.  The  fact  is  that  both  of  us 
have  it  pretty  good,  but  the  reporter’s  ques¬ 
tion  forces  me  into  second-rate  citizenship  no 
matter  how  1  answer.” 

Lear,  married  to  television  producer  Nor¬ 


man  Lear,  is  president  of  Women’s  Place. 
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WICI  rallied  behind 
ERA  ratification 


Syndicated  humor  columnist  Erma 
Bombeck.  one  of  three  featured  speakers 
during  the  five-day  annual  national  meet¬ 
ing  of  Women  in  Communications,  Inc., 
ended  her  address  on  a  serious  note  by 
supporting  the  Family  of  Americans  for 
the  ERA,  the  theme  of  WlCl's  activities 
to  ratify  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

In  her  speech  to  more  than  600  WICI 
members  attending  the  October  5  meeting 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Bombeck,  a  WICI 
member  and  past  national  Headliner,  said 
that  when  the  women’s  movement  began 
to  take  shape,  she  read  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  looking  for  mention  of  women.  She 
didn’t  find  it.  “Sensing  that  I  was  too  old 
to  be  drafted  into  the  movement.  1  volun¬ 
teered,’’  she  said. 

Bombeck’s  support  of  WlCl’s  Family 
of  Americans  for  the  ERA  is  her  most 
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change  until  more  women  are  editors. 

Mills  said  it  is  rare  when  women  attend  the 
afternoon  story  conference  at  the  L.A. 
Times. 

Mills  cited  the  statistics  pulled  from 
Dorothy  Jumey’s  study:  Women  are  now 
reported  to  hold  6.5  percent  of  the  directing 
editorships  of  U  .S.  newspapers.  At  papers  of 
more  than  25,000  circulation,  there  are  71 
female  news  executives  and  1 ,554  men.  Only 
one  woman  is  managing  editor  of  a  paper 
with  more  than  250,000  circulation  (there  are 
48  of  these  papers)  and  that  is  Mary  Anne 
Dolan  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 
Only  one  woman  is  a  city  editor  of  a  major 
paper — Sheila  Wolfe  of  the  Chicago  Tribune . 

Mills  says  she  knows  of  women  who  want 
to  retain  the  freedom  of  reporting  and  said  it  is 
sad  that  some  women  are  not  going  to  get  into 
decision  making  Jobs  because  too  many  of 
them  don’t  want  them. 

Women  are  also  not  going  to  get  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  major  newspapers  until 
they  “learn  how  to  play  the  game  and  how  to 
like  playing  the  game.’’  she  said.  Mills  said 
women  have  to  learn  how  to  line  up  allies  and 
to  know  when  to  bite  their  tongues  when  they 
say  “something  no  one  hears,  while  every¬ 
one  nods  approvingly  when  the  next  person 
(male)  says  exactly  the  same  thing  and  every¬ 
one  hears  him." 

Mills  gave  examples  in  which  women  and 
women’s  issues  are  not  taken  seriously.  She 
said  her  foreign  desk  didn’t  know  there  was 
to  be  a  Women’s  Conference  in  Copenhagen 
last  summer  until  she  told  them.  The  Times 
didn’t  send  a  reporter  to  cover  the  confer¬ 
ence,  but  used  a  freelancer.  Mills  also  cited 
politics  as  the  place  where  women  are  not 
taken  seriously  and  where  men  still  have  the 
most  vested  interest. 
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recent  volunteer  effort  for  equal  rights. 
According  to  WICI’s  1980-81  president, 
Kathleen  Larey  Lewton,  the  title  “Fami¬ 
ly  of  Americans  for  the  ERA’’  was 
chosen  to  emphasize  in  a  positive  way 
that  the  ERA  is  a  family  issue,  not  just  a 
women’s  issue. 

“We  are  working  with  diverse  groups 
and  applying  our  members’  unique  and 
particular  talents  to  ratify  the  ERA,” 
Lewton  said. 

Bombeck,  who  said  women  are  “sick 
of  dancing  backwards,”  has  tried  to  unify 
women  in  support  of  the  ERA  by  explain¬ 
ing  what  the  amendment  really  means. 
She  said, “The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
is  the  most  misunderstood  24  words  since 
one-size-fits-all.” 

The  only  thing  the  amendment  will  do, 
Bombeck  continued,  is  guarantee  that 
when  every  law  of  this  land  is  written, 
women  will  be  considered  equal  under 
those  laws. 

Increased  women’s  involvement  in 
politics  is  vital  in  the  effort  to  ratify  the 
ERA,  said  Myra  MacPherson,  the 
Washington  Post  political  correspon¬ 
dent,  when  she  addressed  the  WICI  meet¬ 
ing  October  2. 

MacPherson  said  women  played  a  visi¬ 
ble  role  in  1980  presidential  primary 
capaigns,  with  the  far  right  Republican 
women  eliminating  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  from  the  GOP  platform  and 
the  Democratic  women  gaining  unpre¬ 
cedented  platform  planks  on  the  ERA  and 
abortion. 

“So  where  does  all  this  take  us  next 
month?”  Mac  Pherson  asked.  “There 
will  be  a  feminist  vote,  and  in  a  close 
election,  women  could  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.” 

On  a  broader  political  note,  Reg  Mur¬ 
phy,  publisher-editor  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner,  said  October  4  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  as  communicators  to  sell  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  public  and  prove 
that  democracy  is  needed  and  can  be  lost. 

Pointing  out  that  November  4,  1980, 
will  be  election  day  for  this  country’s  next 
president  as  well  as  the  end  of  a  full  year 
of  captivity  for  American  hostages  in 
Iran,  Murphy  said  the  hostage  situation 
has  handcuffed  U.S.  media  and  stifled  the 
open  communications  process. 

“If  you’re  going  to  be  important  in  this 
country,  you’ve  got  to  get  involved  in 
protecting  freedoms  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  information,”  Murphy  said. 

Comparing  human  freedom  with  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  Murphy  emphasized 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  First 
Amendment  for  all  citizens — not  just 
media  people — because  if  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms  are  eroded,  “media 


sources  would  dry  up  and  none  of  us 
would  know  how  to  get  to  the  real  truth.” 

Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  en¬ 
ded  the  1979-80  year  by  giving  its  newest 
award.  The  Vanguard,  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  that  separates  the  women  from  the 
girls. 

The  Vanguard,  created  to  recognize 
positive  portrayals  of  women,  was 
awarded  to  United  Technologies  for  its 
ad, “Let’s  Get  Rid  of  the  Girl.” 

The  advetisement,  which  attacks  the 
common  practice  of  referring  to  working 
women  as  “girls,”  says  in  part,  “‘The 
girl’  is  certainly  a  woman  when  she’s  out 
of  her  teens.  Like  you,  she  has  a  name. 
Use  it.” 

The  winning  ad  first  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  since  has  elicited 
tremendous  public  response,  according 
to  Christine  Rothenberg,  United  Tech¬ 
nologies’  assistant  to  the  director  of 
advertising,  who  accepted  the  award. 

Kathleen  Larey  Lewton,  who  made 
The  Vanguard  presentation,  assumed  the 
presidency  of  WICI  October  5  after  serv¬ 
ing  one  year  as  president-elect. 

Lewton,  public  relations  director  for 
Flower  Hospital-Crestview  Center  in 
Sylvania,  Ohio,  was  chosen  one  of  Tole¬ 
do’s  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Women  in 
1979  and  chairs  a  regional  hospital  public 
relations  council. 

Carolyn  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  is  the  new 
president-elect.  She  is  vicechair  and 
associate  professor  of  the  California  State 
University-Fullerton  Department  of 
Communications  and  faculty  adviser  to 
the  CSUF  campus  WICI  chapter.  She  has 
served  as  vicepresident  of  WlCI’s  Far 
West  region  since  1977. 

Lyndell  Poe  is  WICl’s  new  vicepresi- 
dent-fiinance.  She  is  owner  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent-creative  director  of  admarco,  inc.,  a 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency. 

Lynn  Martin  Haskin  and  Brenda 
Myers  were  re-elected  to  their  positions 
on  the  executive  board  as  vicepresident- 
education  and  vicepesident-student 
affairs. 

Haskin  is  assistant  professor  journal¬ 
ism  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Delaware  County  campus,  where  she  cre¬ 
ated  a  course  on  “Women,  Minorities 
and  the  Media.”  She  has  been  a  reporter 
on  the  Breeze  (Philadelphia)  and  the  Daily 
Intelligencer  (Doylestown,  Pa.).  Haskin 
was  first  elected  WlCl's  national 
vicepresident-education  in  1978  and  has 
also  served  as  Philadelphia  chapter  presi¬ 
dent  and  chair  of  the  1977-78  Master  Plan 
Review  Task  Force. 

Myers  is  a  senior  journalism  and  poli¬ 
tical  science  majorat  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  works  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student. 

Connie  Rux,  reporter  at  the  Livermore 
(Calif.)  Times  was  appointed  to  fulfill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Carolyn  Johnson  as 
Far  West  region  vicepresident. 
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1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDilN, 

SeD. 

Amtricon  Ntwt-e  .  . 

. . . .  593,837 

54,816 

761,927 

14,400 

fArntricon  N«ws-S  . 

. . . .  423,981 

11,040 

355,268  23,376 

Grond  Totol  .... 

. ...  1,017,818 

65,856 

1,117,195 

37,776 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Boocon  Joumol-«  .  . 

. ...  2,171,666 

45,254 

2,509,807 

113,524 

*Btocon  Journol-S 

. ...  1,288,447 

155,824 

1.226.518 

136,016 

Grond  Totol  .  .  . . 

....  3,460,113 

201,078 

3,736,325 

249,540 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

ConstHution-m  . . . . 

....  2.911,281 

642.446 

3,304,930 

179,156 

Journot-e  . 

....  2,821,647 

659,530 

3,385,365 

258.409 

Journal  &  Constitution-b  .  1,964,6^3 

280,288 

1,593,014 

228,411 

Journol  &  Constitution-set  580.695 

506,159 

Grand  Total  .  . . . 

....  8,278,276 

1,582,264 

8,789,468 

665,976 

NOTE:  ConstHution-m 

ond  Journoi-e  published  5  doys  o  week 

only,  for 

1980. 

BALTIMORE 

MD. 

*Ntws-Am«ricon-S 

....  678,997 

215,468 

678,386 

207,964 

Ntws-Amoricon-e  . 

....  1,018,238 

21,616 

1,296,752 

4,080 

Sun-m  . 

.  1,648,096 

96,379 

1,756,389 

10,920 

Sun-0  . 

.  1,752,705 

91,323 

2,312,028 

10,920 

Sun-S  . 

.  2,388,313 

166,634 

2,014.509 

275.917 

Grond  Totol  .  . . 

.  7.486,349 

591,420 

8,058,064 

509301 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  NeJe 

Rocord-t  . 

.  2,239,496 

387,403 

2,593,132 

319,253 

*Rocord-S  . 

.  1,853,090 

378,276 

1.445.093 

203.656 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

.  4,092,586 

765,679 

4,038,225 

522,909 

NUIfc:  Rocord-o  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

BOCA  RATON,  FU. 

News-e  . 

.  965,496 

5829 

835,795 

42,339 

tNews-S  . 

.  622,229 

403.223 

Grond  Totol  .  .  . 

.  1,587,725 

5,829 

1,239,018 

42,339 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Herold  Americon-m 

. . . .  700,742 

107,176 

875,439 

183,475 

Herold  Americon-5  . 

. . . .  459,932 

293,612 

510,844 

345,214 

Globe-d  . 

. . .  .  2,308,559 

55,968 

2,487,536 

10,752 

’Globo-S  . 

.  . .  .  2,644,394 

360,176 

2.292,008 

310853 

Grond  Totol  .  .  .  . 

....  6,193,627 

816,932 

6,165,827 

849,994 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-e  . 

. . . .  2,104,914 

91,612 

2,308,106 

29,768 

Comero-S  . 

....  834.195 

1,152 

808,766 

9,984 

Grand  Totol  . .  . 

....  2.939,109 

92,764 

3,116,872 

39,752 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Herold-e  . 

....  1,232,746 

7,392 

1,206,269 

tH.rold-5  . 

....  675,692 

510,172 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

....  1,908,438 

7,392 

1,716,441 

BUFFALO, 

N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m 

....  862,105 

50,916 

795,683 

70,010 

‘Courier  ^ress-S 

....  1,111,329 

122,768 

1,041,547 

17,472 

News-e  . 

....  2,281,024 

42,454 

2,573,959 

133,024 

News-S  . 

....  403.355 

112.056 

380,544 

4,660 

Grond  Totol  .  . . 

.  4,657,813 

328,194 

4,791,733 

225,166 

CAMDEN, 

N.J. 

Courier-Post-e 

....  2.111,604 

112,262 

2,894,496 

106,288 

fLourier-Pest-S 

.  ...  844,011 

20.600 

Grond  Totol  .  . . 

.  2,955,615 

132,862 

2,894,496 

106,288 

NOTE:  Courior  Post-S  first  publicotion  Sopt.  9,  1979. 

CHARLOTTE 

,  N.C. 

Ntws-t  . 

.  1,765,648 

93,360 

1,905,355 

79,840 

Observer-m  . 

.  2,115,535 

219829 

2,250853 

331,199 

*Observtr-S  . 

.  1,258,829 

156,416 

964.386 

133,528 

Grand  Totol  . .  . . 

.  5,140,012 

469,605 

5,128,594 

544,567 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  3,286,079 

3,039,590 

3,744,352 

3,675.139 

Tribune-S  . 

.  2,428,462 

924,434 

2,542,296 

1,003,523 

Sun-Times-m  .... 

.  2,621,760 

509,267 

3,011,512 

709,141 

*Sun-Times-S  .... 

.  889,592 

591,461 

932,259 

516.301 

Grand  Totol  .  .  . 

.  9.225.901 

5,064,752 10,230,419 

5,904,104 

CINCINNATI 

p  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  . 

.  3,243,932 

4,928 

3,507,356 

Enquirer-S  . 

.  2,151,543 

47,632 

2,089.585 

20,512 

Post-e  . 

.  1,411,645 

121,109 

1.744,840 

184.772 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  6,807.120 

173,669 

7,341.781 

205.284 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daolnr-m  .  2,779,510  384,810  3,378,893  485,174 

Plain  Daalar-5  .  1,871,575  169,013  2,062,248  147,632 

Pr.5i-a  .  1,455,932  256,168  1,848,877  311,072 

Grand  Total  .  6,107,017  809,991  7,290,018  943,878 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enquirar  (laa  nota)  ....  1,166,629  128,080  1,500,562  51,234 

*L^gor-Enquirar-S  .  763,543  573505  3,648 

Grand  Totol  .  1,930,172  128,080  2,074,067  54,882 

NOTE:  Enquirar-m  and  Lodgar-a  sold  in  combination,  Mon.  through  Fri. 
Linage  of  one  edition  Enquirar*m  is  shown. 

COLUAABUS,  OHIO 

Dispotch-e  .  2,317,167  262,447  2,651,768  76,000 

Dispolch-5  .  1,812,925  158,384  1,681,480  110,072 

Citizon-Journol-m  .  1,082,961  3,600  1,044,573  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  5,213,053  424,431  5,377,821  186,072 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Nows-m  .  4,693,304  256886  5,045,947  389,671 

N.ws-5  .  2,578,591  401,906  1,962,457  332,615 

Timos-Horold-o  .  4,093,421  187,303  4,381,089  371,020 

•Timos-Horold-S  .  2,564,449  197,063  2,051,415  90,603 

Grand  Totol  .  13,929,765  1,043,15813,440,908  1,183,909 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol  Htrold-m  .  1,810,267  15,312  2,042,371  19,584 

Nows-o  .  1,889,608  335,276  2,200,982  340,538 

•Nows-S  .  1,081,855  1,015,225  15,840 

Grand  Totol  .  4,781,730  350,588  5,258,578  375,962 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt  Nows-m  .  4,667,791  4,855,413 

’Rocky  Mt  Nows-S  .  1,170,540  1,047,104 

Post-o  .  3,422,306  109,990  4,242,680  144,675 

Post-S  .  2,702,552  _  2,496,415  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  11,963,189  109,99012,641,612  144,675 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Not*  Two  Liitings 

FrooPross-m  .  1,995,360  336,837  2,319,756  386,056 

•Froo  Pross-S  .  891,534  105,384  843,062  150,178 

Nows-o  .  2,922,281  453,974  3,521,526  552,078 

Nows-S  .  1,701,360  233,132  1,721,368  320,396 

Grand  Totol  .  7,510,535  1,129J27  8,405,712  1,408,708 

NOTE:  Froo  Press,  1980  and  Nows,  1980  ond  1979  figures  above  reflect 


actual  nine-column  meosuromonts. 

NOTE:  Free  Pross-m  and  5  changed  from  eight-column  to  nine-column  May 
1,  1980. 


Free  Press-m  .  1,825,909  317,084  2,319,756  386,056 

’Free  Press-S  .  834,579  105,384  843,062  150,178 

News-e  .  2,717,022  430,714  3,279,157  517,443 

News-S  .  1,622,045  226,931  1,652,034  312,565 

Grand  Totol  .  6,999,555  1,080,113  8,094,009  1,366,242 

NOTE:  Free  Press,  1980  ond  News,  1980  and  1979  figures  above  reflect 
converted  eight  column  meosuromonts. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herold-e  .  876,161  116,764  1,108,227  88,884 

News  Tribune-m  .  945,161  111,852  1,122,916  103,856 

’News  Tribune-5  .  685,600  133,216  711,238  85,024 

Grand  Totol  .  2,506,922  361,832  2,942,381  277,764 


NOTE:  Herold-e  published  5  days  o  weok  only. 


1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,381,189  9,984  1313,420  9,984 

’Timos-News-S  .  996,799  6,400  821,406  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  2,377,988  16,384  2,334,826  9,984 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-0  .  4,283,488  554,529  4,632,206  644,654 

’News  &  Sun  Sentinel-S  2,165,903  506,352  1,613,743  275,514 

News  &  5un  SentineLsal  1,637,632  1,224,752 

5un  5enlinel-m  .  3,866,775  907,441  3.668.160  937.311 

Grand  Totol  .  11,953,798  1,968,32211,138,861  1,857,479 

NOTE:  News-0  and  5un  5entinel-m  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 
GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,724,588  321,107  2,164,681  369,940 

’Post-Tribune-S  .  1,031,246  64,514  990,286  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  2,755,834  385,621  3,154,967  369,940 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herold-e  .  879,150  44,500  1,046,114  880 

tHerold-S  .  637,285  13,120  525,144  25,456 

Grond  Totol  .  1,516,435  57,620  1,571,258  26,336 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m  .  2,569,234  392352  2,786,633  223,739 

’Couronl-S  .  1,419,383  479,236  1,248,730  400,472 

Grond  Totol  .  3,988,617  872,088  4,035,363  624,211 

NOTE:  Courant-m  and  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  Feb.  1, 1980. 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  3,025,761  3,138,623 

Stor-Bulletin-e  .  2,943,339  3,264,285 

’5tar-8ulletin  & 

Adviser-5  .  1,614,827  1,253,353 

Grand  Totol  .  7,583,927  7,656,261 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  6,047,199  652,861  5,836,222  738,760 

Chronicle-5  .  3,111,530  490,556  3,569,302  303,592 

Post-m  .  4,669,257  477,278  5,240,269  756,313 

’Post-S  .  1,751,498  438,116  1,507,284  212,097 

Grond  Totol  .  15,579,484  2,058,811  16,153,077  2,010,762 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,610,818  507,956  3,106,405  721,548 

Stor-e  .  1,217,703  163,101  1,496,525  82,432 

Stor-S  .  1,734,453  221,744  1,696,094  248,308 

Grand  Totol  .  5,562,974  892,801  6,299,024  1,052,288 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journol-m  .  1,491,273  33,724  1,632,053  25,952 

Nows-Sentinel-e  .  1,690,613  28,888  1,920,441  16,912 

’News-Senlinel-S  .  1.174.284  34.016  1,046,995  50,576 

Grond  Totol  .  4,356,170  96,628  4,599,489  93,440 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Herold  (tee  note)  .  1,794,660  59,036  2,342,226  57568 

’Herold-Leoder-5  .  1,316,833  50,254  1,203,936  42,728 

Grond  Totol  .  3,111,493  109,290  3,546,162  100,296 


NOTE:  Herold-m  and  Leoder-e  sold  in  combination,  Mon.  through  Fri.; 
linoge  of  one  edition  Herold-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Herold-m,  Leodor-e  and  Herald  Looder-S  changed  from  nine  to 
six-column  June  1,  1980. 

Beginning  June  1,  1980  Medio  Records  converted  the  Lexington  papers 
from  0  six-column  format  to  eight-column  format. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkonsot  Goxette-m  .  ...  1,269,052  274,968  1,290,046  400,688 

’Arbnsos  GoxoHe-5  ....  818,006  190,516  648,373  113,376 

Grond  Totol  .  2,087,058  465,484  1,938,419  514,064 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
August  1980 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1980 

1979 

Dollar 

Change 

Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

August . 

$  370,457 

329,293 

+  41,164 

+  12.5 

First  Eight  Months 

2,753,352 

2,498,846 

+254,506 

+  10.2 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

August . 

85,248 

74,672 

+  10,576 

+14.2 

First  Eight  Months 

580,703 

554,172 

+  26,531 

+  4.8 

General 

August . 

78,122 

71,554 

+  6,568 

+  9.2 

First  Eight  Months 

733,330 

622,344 

+110,986 

+17.8 

Automotive 

August . 

13,557 

16,966 

-  3,409 

-20.1 

First  Eight  Months 

124,819 

134,993 

-  10,174 

-  7.5 

Financial 

August . 

16,010 

14,459 

+  1,551 

+10.7 

First  Eight  Months 

196,045 

156,615 

+  39,430 

+25.2 

Classified 

August . 

196,828 

194,403 

+  2,425 

+  1.2 

First  Eight  Months 

1,505,683 

1,471,890 

+  33,793 

+  2.3 

Total  Advertising 

August . 

674,974 

626,675 

+  48,299 

+  7.7 

First  Eight  Months 

5,313,229 

4,884,688 

+428,541 

+  8.8 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  18,  1980 


1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1980  1979 

FUU.  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


lONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indafmdtnl  (sn  note)  .  2,194,097  433,764  2,369,081  553,294 

‘Indtpcndtiit  Press 

Telegrom-S  .  914,294  73,112  707,503  35,408 

Grand  Totol  .  3,108,391  508,876  3,076,584  588,702 

NOTE:  Independent-m  and  Press  Telegram-e  said  in  combinatien, 
men.  thraugh  Iri.  Linage  ef  one  editian  Independent-m  is  shewn. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsday-e  .  2,503,690  801,003  2,822,236  739303 

Newsdoy-S  .  1,386,877  601,034  1,238,501  341,643 

Grand  Total  .  3,890,567  1,402,037  4,060,737  1,081,446 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,328,757  3,172,571  5,892,066  3,011,020 

Timos-S  .  3,581,974  1302,606  3,052,217  1,362,440 

Harald-Eiominer-e  .  942,792  75,807  979,959  109377 

Harold-Eiominar-S  .  322,460  53.361  284.643  13.440 

Grand  Totol  .  10,175,983  4304,34510,208,885  4,496,777 

LOS  ANGELES/SAN  FERNANDO  VALUV,  CALIF. 

Vaney  News-m  .  3,225,151  576,884  3,146,373  711,003 

•Valey  News-S  .  1311327  192,619  1,022,109  70,800 

Grand  Totol  .  4,437,478  769,503  4,168,482  781,803 

NOTE:  Valley  News-m  publish^  5  doys  a  week  only. 


NOTE:  Volley  News  began  publishing  a  Monday  edition  eHective  Sept.  10, 
1979.  Previously,  this  newspaper  was  published  Tues.  through  Sun.  only. 
NOTE;  EHechve  Jon.  6,  1980  Family  Weekly  Magodne  has  been  replac^ 
by  Porode  Magaiine. 


AAACON,  GA. 


Telegraph  (see  note) 

.  . .  1,151,031 

118,068  U48,237 

83,333 

^Telegroph  &  News'S 

. . .  725,556 

38,142  629,935 

23.388 

Grand  Totol  .... 

. ...  1,876,587 

156,210  1,978,172 

106,721 

NOlt:  lelegraph-m  and  News*e  soW  in 

combination  Mon.  throuah  Fri. 

Linoge  of  one  edition  telegroph-m  is 

shown. 

MANCHESTER 

,  NeH. 

Union  Leoder-d  .  .  . 

. ...  1,315,357 

172,952  1,400,050 

197824 

*New  Hampshire  News>S  739,340 

131,916  581.740 

103,996 

Grond  Total  .  . .  . 

....  2.054.697 

304,868  1,981,790 

301,820 

MEMPHIS,  HNN. 

Commerciot  AppeoUm 

.  . .  2,249,952 

196,265  2.514,055 

210,856 

Commerciol  Appeol-S 

...  1,399,786 

37,120  1,067,594 

63.632 

Press  ScimHar-e  .  .  . 

....  1,711.856 

188,718  1884,113 

165,772 

Grond  Total  .  . .  . 

....  5,361,594 

422,103  5,465,762 

440,260 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herold>m  . 

....  3.614,275 

1,133,622  3,867,003 

1,046,003 

Herold'S  . 

.  2.448,046 

839,970  1,609,026 

546,704 

Neiws>e  . 

.  1.790,902 

15.654  1,840.304 

29,504 

Grond  Total  . .  . . 

.  7,853,223 

1,989,246  7,316,333 

1,622,211 

MINNEAPOLIS 

p  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

....  1,659,401 

82,592  2,147,778 

119,096 

Tribune-S  . 

.  1,983,993 

505,751  2.189,334 

473,319 

Stor-e  . 

.  1,722,680 

374,788  2,381,235 

499,571 

Star  Trd>une*sat  .  . 

.  428,692 

364,105 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

.  5,794,766 

963,131  7,082,452 

1,091,986 

NOTE:  Tribune>m  ond  Stor>e  published  S  days  a  week  only. 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Bonner-e  . 

.  2,026,158 

229,632  2,420,320 

188,744 

Tennessean-m  .... 

.  2,066,434 

248,944  2,423,706 

188,744 

*Tennossean-S  . . . 

.  1,405829 

100.676  1.234.642 

72.708 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

.  5,498,421 

579,252  6,078,670 

450,196 

NEW  YORK 

p  NeY. 

Times-m  . 

.  2,631,000 

171,605  2,692,665 

145,800 

Times-S  . 

.  3,028,904 

1,229,815  2,488,702 

894,671 

News-m  . 

.  1,226,582 

1,145,162  1,404,767 

1,482,767 

News-S  . 

.  779,961 

1,465,964  620,137 

1,019,046 

. . . .  757,304 

766,203 

Grond  Total  .  . . 

.  8,423,751 

4,012,546  7,972,474 

3,542,284 

NEWARK, 

N.J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  . . 

.  2,915.670 

106,195  3,315,797 

116,099 

*Stor  Ledger-S  . .  . 

.  8603,965 

190.392  2.101.854 

162800 

(^end  Totol  .  .  . 

.  5,519,635 

296,587  5,417,651 

278,899 

OAKLAND, 

CALIFe 

Tvibune-e  . 

.  2,056,820 

202,243  2,244,756 

169,884 

*Tribune-S  . 

.  1,326,011 

139.280  1.093.664 

34.792 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

.  3,382,831 

341,523  3,338,420 

204,676 

ORANGE  COUNTYp  CAllFe 

Register-d  . 

.  5,170,451 

97308  5.760.974 

58876 

fRegister-S  . 

.  2.491.898 

11.473  1  865.413 

(nond  Total  .  . . 

.  7,662,349 

109,281  7,626,387 

58,576 

PASADENA, 

CALIF. 

Stor-News-d  . 

.  1,217,958 

143,974  1,184,128 

172,705 

•Stor-News-S  _ 

.  549,321 

11,935  387,042 

7.940 

Grond  Totol  .  .  . 

.  1,767,279 

155,909  1,571,170 

180,645 

PASSAIC, 

N.J. 

Herald  News-e  .  . . 

.  994,897 

174,759  1,117,695 

223,709 

tHereld  News-S  .  . 

.  505.781 

231.300  435.883 

116.280 

Grand  Totol  . . . 

.  1,500,678 

406,059  1,553.578 

339,989 

PAHRSON,  N.J. 

News-d  .  867,550  62,512  956,945  136.256 

Grand  Total  .  867,550  62,512  956,945  136,256 

PEORIA,  ILL 

Journal  Stor-d  .  1,692,976  90,640  2,075,761  115,584 

•Journal  Slor-S  .  812,259  68,704  762,214  53,504 

Grand  Total  .  2,505,235  159,344  2,837,975  169,088 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Buletin-e  .  1,486,420  415,436  1,742,246  660,542 

•BuUetin-S  .  639,880  204,988  544,677  302,519 

Inguirer-m  .  2,043,913  142,782  2,115,811  193,705 

Inquirer-S  .  2,167,954  300,723  1,873,259  396,220 

Nows-e  .  989,221  _  1,123,433  11,040 

Grond  Total  .  7,327,388  1,063,929  7,399,426  1,564,026 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Goiette-m  .  999,608  430,578  1,154,964  212,724 

Press-e  .  2,070,696  461,496  2,354,910  295,162 

•Press-S  .  2,065,006  44,416  2,006,439  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5,135,312  936,490  5,516,313  507,886 


PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 


Bulletin-e  .  1,502,035  560,342  1,835,013  430,009 

Journol-m  .  1,436,365  332,125  1,754,291  313,169 

Journol-S  .  1,434,760  185.004  1,314.676  119,008 

Grand  Total  .  4,373,160  1,077,471  4,903,980  862,186 


NOTE:  Bulotin-e  and  Journal-m  hos  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linoge  is 
shown  only  in  the  Bu8etin-e. 

ROCHESTER,  N.V. 

Democrat  &  Oironicle-m  1,603,472  150,652  1,870,232  213,429 
Democrat  &  Chronicle-S  .  1,063,626  192,712  1,067,178  100,392 


Times  Union-e  .  U80,199  116,652  1,812,394  180,319 

Grand  Total  .  4,047,297  460,016  4,769,804  494,140 

NOTE:  Timas  Union-e  pubKshed  5  days  o  week  only  eHective  July  12, 1980. 

ST  PAUL,  AAINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,216,9M  1,409,566 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,697,460  1,631347 

Dispotch-e  .  1,776,238  210,909  2,285,051  210,231 

Grond  Total  .  4,690,686  210,909  5,326,964  210,231 

NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  ond  Dispotch-e  has  a  combined  sot.  edition;  the 
linage  is  shown  only  in  the  Dispotch-e. 

ST  PEHRSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  1,991,340  47,196  2,273,368  76,299 

Times-m  .  2,804,908  1,122,735  3,057,042  1,089,217 

Times-S  .  1,467,216  455,278  1,257,017  368,923 

Grond  Totol  .  6,263,464  1,625,209  6387,427  1,534,439 

SAN  AF4TONIO,  TEXAS 

Espress-m  .  2,421,229  261,944  2,696,406  310,416 

tEipress-News-S  .  1,617,305  148,600  1,200,080  118872 

Espress-News-sot  .  757,225  530,211 

News-e  .  2,263,342  248,376  2,488,489  270,224 

Light-e  .  2,341,852  276,656  2,655,294  438,460 

•Ught-S  .  1340,004  169,088  1,257,704  104,920 

Ught-sat  .  591,718 _ 444,815  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  11,532,675  1,10436411,272,999  1,242892 

NOTE:  Eipress-m,  News-e  ond  Ught-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,279,345  249,866  3,820,313  118,106 

•Union-S  .  1,933,811  58,200  1,571,892 

TrBune-e  .  3,770,032  249,544  4,356,495  118.068 

Grand  Total  .  8,983,188  557,610  9,748,700  236,176 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,351,240  833,796  2,463,019  798,727 

Eiaminer-e  .  2,297390  852,756  1489,990  771,784 

Eiominer  &  Chranicle-S  .  1,496,429  358824  1,375.037  250.192 

Grand  Total  .  6,145,259  ^045,376  6,328,046  1,820,703 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Mercury-m  .  . . 

.  5,269,537 

275,570  5639,276 

297.410 

News-e  . 

.  4.309.401 

275,569  4,862,188 

27i;559 

‘Mercurv-News-S  .  2^15.485 

2.194.210 

27.459 

Grand  Total 

.  12,094,423 

551,13912,695,674 

596,428 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  ond  News-e  has  a  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linage  is 

shown  only  if 

1  the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORT 

;  LA. 

Journol-e  .  . .  . 

.  1,540,845 

65,352  1,722,427 

99,528 

Times-m  . 

.  2,251,972 

109.712  2,497,165 

117,424 

'Ftmes-S  .  . .  . 

.  1,121,464 

820.324 

(kand  Totol 

.  4,914,281 

175,064  5,039,916 

216,952 

SYRACUSE, 

N.Y. 

Herold  Journol-t 

»  .  1,540,087 

10,506  1,840,068 

3,543 

‘Herald  Americon-S  ....  1,112,932 

8,069  1,089,702 

8,138 

Post-Stondord-ff 

1  .  1,010866 

79,730  1,209,472 

88,780 

Grond  Totol 

.  3,663,585 

98,307  4,139,242 

100,461 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrot-m 

.  1,593,028 

211,392  1.787,001 

79,672 

‘Democrot-S 

.  878.089 

29,660  589.161 

11.840 

Grond  Total 

.  2,471,117 

241,052  2,376.162 

9U12 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m 

.  2,813,380 

781,308  3,086,691 

861,244 

*Tribuno-S 

.  1,631,447 

111,394  1,352,609 

60,392 

Times-e  .... 

.  1,941.699 

2,134.775 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,386,526 

892,702  6,574,075 

921,636 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  . 

.  4,635,438 

668,431  4,967,272 

698,971 

•Poit-S  .... 

.  1426,946 

728.467  2,122,652 

497,484 

Stor-e  . 

.  1,795,405 

220,149  Z075,941 

478,608 

.  700.089 

164.396  569.970 

247.669 

Grond  Total 

.  9,557,878 

1,781,443  9.735.835 

1,922,732 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  . 

.  2,856,996 

281,363  2,844,933 

112,048 

times-e  .... 

.  2,362,182 

223,537  2,494,696 

101.362 

•Poit-S  . . . . 

.  1,883.944 

113.735  1.311.996 

81.936 

(jrond  Total 

.  7,1(0,122 

618,635  6,651,625 

295,346 

NOTE:  Times-e 

pubKshed  5  days  o  week  only. 

WESTCHESTER  ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispotch-e  ....  1,518,376 

295,297  1.428,647 

197,926 

tReoorter  Disoetch-S  .  . .  787,599 

88608  570.885 

103,232 

Grond  Totol 

.  2,305,975 

383,905  1,999,532 

301,158 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Eogle-m  . .  . . 

.  2,121,233 

414.359  2,315.051 

534,241 

Beocon-e  .  . . 

.  1,177,252 

8832  1,292,232 

29,512 

‘Eagle- Beoc  on- 

S  .  844.193 

277,912  757,493 

108,872 

Grond  Tet<d 

.  4,142,678 

701,103  4,364,776 

672,625 

NOTE:  Eagla-m 

ond  Beocon-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linoge  b 

shovm  only  i 

in  the  Eogle-m. 

AUGUST  I9B»1979 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 
ALBANY  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  .  I,488.isl  '  ‘  1,579,336 

Knickerbocker  News-e  . .  1,005,049  1,073,593 

Times-Union-S  .  659,965  734,859 

Grond  Totol  3,153,165  3,387,788 

NOTE:  Heorst  Newspoper  period  runs;  July  28-Aug.  24,  1980. 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,860,432  1,985,620 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-n  .  1366,158  1,592,450 

BIRPMFIGHAM,  JLLA. 

News-e  .  2815,192  285,432  2,685,144  225,162 

News-5  .  1341,022  1,295360 

Post-HeroM-m  .  1,900,668  _  1,734,012  _ 

Grand  Total  5,656,882  285,432  5,714716  225,162 

BRANTFORD,  OFdT. 

Eipositor-e  .  1,618,533  1,604,404 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Post-e/Telegram-m  .  1,774,668  1,505,451 

Post-S  .  794,289  746,281 

Grond  Total  2368,957  2,251,732 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1390,316  1,646,246 

Free  Press-S  .  188524  210,014 

Grand  Totol  I,n8840  1,858260 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor-Tribune-mS  .  2,279,508  2,596,440 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 149,996  Ones  in  1980;  224382  hnes  in  1979. 
Fomily  WeeUy  not  included — 75,876  lines  in  1980;  56,128  bnM  in  1979. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

Herold-m  .  1,351,520  163,638  1,754363  203,631 

Herold-S  .  242,847  29,403  250319  29,055 

Grond  Totol  1,594,367  193.041  2004.682  232386 

NOTE:  Herold-m&$  chonged  from  oight  to  six  column  Mor.  17,  19M. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-Gty  Times-e/m  ...  3,314,122  8423304 

Quod-Gly  Times-S  .  748994  808,934 

Grond  Total  4,0S7,1I6  4,238438 

DES  NkOINES,  IOWA 

Re^ster-m  .  605,489  236,286  787,965  258320 

Tribune-e  .  980,151  1,209,638 

Regisler-S  .  924,409  33,189  883,187  45,019 

Grond  Total  2310,049  269,475  8880310  297339 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delowore  Stole  News-eS  988862  1,066,295 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  are  on  8-column  bosis. 

EOMOF4TON,  ALTA. 

Journol-e  .  5,643376  5,347,087 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,921,059  10,661  2,040,269  49,630 

Journol-Goxette-m  .  1307,170  1  336314 

Joomol-GoieHe-S  .  738444  _  857,885  _ 

Grond  Tolol  4,168673  10,661  4,534,768  49,630 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Telegrom-m  .  8315,282  191,380  3,344302  310,728 

Stor-Telegrom-e  .  8181,120  328778  3,658732  304,492 

Slor-Telegrom-S  .  2,230,722  209,112  1,764399  239,384 

Grond  Total  8,727,124  727,270  8,768633  854,604 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts  and  xoned  editions. 

INDMF4APOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m  .  8104.416  8S60,in 

News-e  .  1,693,390  8157,929 

Star-S  .  1,357,460  1,546,706 

Grand  Total  5,155,266  6,264,807 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,411,325  2,499,661 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

HeroM-e  .  1,387,064  1,397,493 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-d/S  .  2.252356  2,358352 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 464,548  hnes  in  1980t  451,948  hnes  in  1979. 
LOUISVILU,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m  .  2,171.992  8458in 

louisvillo  Times-e  .  8463.969  2,898128 

Courier  Journal  &  Times-5  1386,079  1335,253 

Grond  Totol  8528040  6,879358 


NOTE:  ROP  disploy  knoge  o  pushed  on  6-caluma  bosb  hot  converted  to 
8-cehimn  basis  obove.  Classified  pubRsbed  end  reported  on  10.cohimn 
bosis. 


NULDISON,  Wise. 

Copitol  Times-e  .  1.988075  8311,758 

State  Journol-m  .  2,078400  8348131 

Stole  Journol-S  .  1,009,202  971,790 

Grond  Total  5,067,677  5,626,679 

NOTE:  6-column  poges  converted  to  8-colvmn.  Includos  legal 
lAERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-m  .  1.138620  1,208,102 

MONROE,  LA. 

News-Stor-WorM-d  .  1,454,068  1368366 

News-Slor-World-S  .  698684  734388 

Grond  Total  8152,752  8303,154 

NOTE:  Gonnet  Newspoper  period  runs:  Aug.  4-Aug.  31,  1980.  News-Star 
and  World  consolid^ed  into  News-Stor-World  eHective  Jtag.  4, 1980. 
MOF4TREAL,  QUE. 

Gozelte-m  .  3,683357  8818,388 

leDevair-m  .  330,018  328334 

U  Dimoncbe-Molin-S  . . .  294,160  226,204 

Grand  Total  4,307,735  8367,926 

NOTE;  U  Dimanche-Molin  includes  inserts — 48092  hnes  in  1988  8340 
hnes  in  1979. 

PIASHUA,  FLH. 

Telegroph-e  .  1391.601  1,638,427 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  F4J. 

Home  News-e  .  1,198422  1,208033 

Home  News-S  .  857.148  837.240 

Grond  Total .  8053,570  2,039,273' 

F4EWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Oody  Press-m  .  2,098534  8309,104 

Times  HeroU-e  .  1,887,W2  2304,230 

Doily  Press-S  .  1.429.652  1.134368 

Grond  Total .  5,418128  5,648,202 


[Continued  on  page  42) 
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Linage — (Cont'd  from  page  41) 


1980  1979 

FUU  RUN  PARI  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

Viriinion-Pilol-m  .  2,694,901  196,318  2,689,507  239,874 

Laigtf-Slor-*  .  2,426,814  528,467  2,488,096  550376 

Virginion  Pilot  &  Lodgtr 

5ior-S  .  1.602,149  357.916  1.610.224  376,870 


Grond  Total . 

....  6,723864 

1,082,701  6,787,827  1,1 

NORTH  BAY, 

ONT. 

Nuggot'O  . 

....  1,255,105 

1,214,814 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Ttlooroph-mS  . 

. . . .  830,272 

893,648 

NOTE:  Includts  Family  Woekly — /3,6)0  linos  in  WttO;  M,23l  1 

1979. 

ODGEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Examinor>e 

...  1,980,270 

1.968,352 

Stondord>Exominer>S 

...  856,902 

689,422 

....  2,837,172 

2,657,774 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Family  Weekly- 

-75,880  linn  in  1980; 

linn  in  1979. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

....  2,248,956 

1,078,287  2,566,119  : 

.  2.145,420 

874,396  2,411,476  * 

Oklohomon-S  . 

.  1,472,539 

1.410,998 

Grond  Totol  .... 

.  5,866,915 

1,952,683  6,388,593  1, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

WorU-Herold-meS 

.  3,791,039 

4,055,867 

ORLANDO, 

FLA. 

Sentinel  Stor'2/dS 

.  4,250,792 

1,140,790  4,083,184 

OHAWA,  • 

ONT. 

Le  Droit-e  . 

.  1,564,368 

1.794,475 

PALM  SPRINGS,  PALM  DESERT,  CALIF. 

Desert  Sun-e  .  ■  ■  ■ 

.  1,420,426 

1,343.437 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

.  4,112,052 

117,306  4,827,256 

.  3.981,796 

117,908  4,799,816 

RepubKc-S  . 

.  2,060,926 

2.098,670 

Grond  Totol  .  .  . 

.  10,154,774 

235,21411,725,742 

PORUAND, 

MAINE 

.  1,210,375 

1,129,468 

f»pTess-e 

Telegroph-S  . 

.  1,173,393 

1,101,287 

.  751,394 

747.519 

Grond  Total  . ■ .  • 

.  3,135,162 

2,978,274 

PORTLAND 

,  ORE. 

Oregonion-mS 

.  5,421.682 

5,757,038 

Oregon  Journol-e  . 

.  1,793.596 

1.916,530 

Grand  Totol  .  . . . 

.  7,215,278 

7,673,568 

1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

READING,  PA. 

Timts-m/Eaglo.0  .  1,511,821  1,727,200 

Eaglo-5  .  886,157  724,220 

Grond  Totol .  2,397,978  2,451,420 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journol-m  .  983,290  987,630 

Goiotto-o  .  1,020,754  1,019,774 

Gozetto-Journol-S  .  380,086  335,594 

Grand  Totol .  2,384,130  2,342,998 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timot-Bitpolch-m  .  1,970,722  2,096,293 

Nows  Loodor-o  .  1,758,416  1,957,998 

Timos  Oispotch-S  .  1 .543.564  1,211,507 

Grond  Totol .  5,272,702  5,265,798 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics  not  included. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Entorpriso-m  .  2,423,652  2,472,162 

Pross^  .  2,168,726  2,127,062 

Pross-Entorpriso-S  .  530,558  555,198 

Grand  Total .  5,122,936  5,154,422 

NOTE:  Porodo  linoge  or  proprintod  inserts  not  included. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS  .  2,989,140  2,966,866 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Nows-Pross-oS  .  3,013,843  7,588  2,887,934  8,694 

NOTE:  Porodo  linage  not  included. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

5tar.Horald-mS  .  948,295  990.3M 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomdy  Weekly— 1 12,588  lines  in  1980;  4,568  lines  in  1979. 

SEATnE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer.m  ....  1,716,430  1,754,054 

Post-Intelligencer-S  ....  644,705  635,798 

Grond  Totol .  2,361,135  2,389,852 

rimes-e5  .  4,512,718  4,361,238 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE)  CALIF. 

Breeze-e  .  3,823,106  3,961,174 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesmon-Roview-m  . .  .  1,672,674  1,804,041 

Spokesmon.Roview-S  .  . .  984,890  920,764 

Doily  Chronicle-e  .  1,678,634  1,836,767 

Grond  Totol .  4,336,198  4,561,572 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Nows-Tribune-e  & 

Tribune  Ledger-S  ....  3,622,528  3,484,054 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e  .  2,140,000  2,388,247 

Blode-S  .  1,356,752  1,294,838 

Grond  Totol .  3,496,752  3,683,085 


1980  1979 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Doily  CopHol-m  .  1,176,798  1,354,262 

5tote  Journol-e  .  895,076  938,021 

CopHol-Journal-S  .  510,104  507,388 

Grond  Totol .  2,581,978  2,799,671 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Slor-e  .  4,154,378  4,663,396 

5un-mS  .  2,285,270  2,279,694 

Grond  Totol .  6,439,648  6,943,090 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Stor-m  .  3,102,526  3,400,656 

Gtizen-e  .  3,087,910  3,388,518 

Stor-S  .  1,442,031  1.106,210 

Grond  Total .  7,632,467  7,895,384 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Parade  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  1,661,511  1,958,710 

Tribune-e  .  1,632852  1,952,733 

World-5  .  1,063,069  973,415 

Grond  Totol .  4,357,432  4,884,858 

NOTE:  Figures  based  on  6-column  lormot  and  9-column  clossilied. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  4,201,624  3,393,977 

NOTE:  Includes  Todoy  Mogozine. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,844,150  2,136512 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Times-Leoder-o/d  .  1,270,360  967,652 

WILAAINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journol-m-e  .  1,832,721  2,177,359 

News-Journol-5  .  774,224  598,042 

Grond  Totol .  2,606,945  2,775,401 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m  .  1,193,556  1,072,638 

Stor-News-S  .  409,584  479,962 

Grond  Totol .  1,603,140  1,552,600 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Slor-e  .  2,542,653  2,514,352 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  3,128,263  3,205,396 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  1,608,684  1,870,162 

Sentinel-e  .  1,403,206  1,588,664 

iournol-Sontinol-S  .  917,700  782,544 

Grond  Totol .  3,929,590  4,241,370 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  PAASS. 

lelegrom-m  .  1,029,952  1,036,256 

Gozette-e  .  1,082,228  1,148,861 

Telegrom-S  .  1.161.167  1.044,650 

Grond  Total .  3,273,347  3,229,767 


NEW  HEADQUARTERS — ^The  32,400  square  foot  international  headquarters 
building  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Schaumburg  houses 
the  executive  offices  and  production  facilities  of  the  nearly  5,000  members. 


WELCOME — Alan  Wolcott  (back  to 
camera).  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  presi¬ 
dent,  welcomes  Frank  Flood  (left),  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  Joe  Flanagan,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  to  dedication 
of  the  association's  new  international  head¬ 
quarters. 


CP  members  face 
new  assessment 

The  Canadian  Press  will  maintain  its 
standard  of  news  coverage  despite  the 
recent  loss  of  two  major  member  papers, 
Martin  Goodman,  president  of  the  nation¬ 
al  news-gathering  co-operative,  said. 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  which  folded  last  month,  paid  a 
total  of  $450,000  annually  to  CP.  But 
Goodman,  who  is  also  president  of 
Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Ltd.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Torstar  Corp.,  said 
the  quality  and  extent  of  the  S20-million 
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news  co-operative  will  not  suffer. 

Each  of  CP’s  109  member  newspapers 
is  assessed  annual  fees  to  support  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  co¬ 
operative’s  board  of  directors,  CP  gener¬ 
al  manager  Keith  Kincaid  said  a  special 
assessment  of  the  members  is  planned  to 
recover  the  losses  for  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

Research  data 
expanded 

A  computerized  service  providing  in¬ 
formation  on  newspaper  readership  has 
been  expanded  to  Montreal’s  four  daily 


newspapers,  the  Newspaper  Marketing 
Bureau  Inc.  announced. 

The  bureau,  an  organization  supported 
by  43  Canadian  dailies  to  aid  advertisers 
in  their  knowledge  of  newspapers,  said  in 
a  statement  the  readership  survey  will  be 
available  on-line  to  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
Le  Devoir,  La  Presse  and  Le  Journal  de 
Montreal. 

All  four  papers  contributed  to  the  cost 
of  the  survey,  called  Newspaper  Audi¬ 
ence  DATAbank,  which  is  co-ordinated 
by  the  marketing  bureau. 

The  service  provides  data  on  25  news¬ 
papers  in  provinces  including  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 
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Locally-edited 
Sunday  supp  off 
to  a  fast  start 


Dallas  Times  Herald  has  had  “fantas¬ 
tic”  results  since  it  dropped  Parade  and 
introduced  on  October  5  its  new  rotogra¬ 
vure  Sunday  magazine.  Westward,  re¬ 
ports  Thomas  McCartin,  president  of  the 
newspaper. 

“Parade  warned  the  roof  would  cave  in 
on  us.  They  did  a  special  study  by  Belden 
Associates  that  said  our  circulation 
would  dramatically  fall  off,”  McCartin 
stated.  “We  have  a  new  magazine  with  all 
this  additional  national  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  We’re  starting  to  make  profits.  In 
the  first  two  weeks  our  circulation  is  up 
substantially.  We  have  enough  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  (circulation)  numbers,  we’re 
going  to  increase  the  price  of  our  Sunday 
paper  by  50%  (from  500  to  750)  on 
November  I.” 

He  said  since  the  cancellation  of  Para¬ 
de  and  debut  of  Westward  the  newspaper 
has  received  “two  hundred  calls  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  find  out  if  something  was  wrong, 
six  cancellations,  and  fourteen  starts. 
Our  sales  people  are  going  to  call  those 
six  to  get  them  to  sign  up  again.” 

According  to  McCartin,  the  Times 
Herald’s  Sunday  circulation  increased 
13,000  a  week  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Westward’s  publication  to  reach  373,000, 
compared  347,000  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  Times  Herald  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  250,000.  The 
all  day  newspaper  is  owned  by  the  Times 
Mirror  Company. 

Sunday  ran  a  total  of  72  pages  com¬ 
pared  to  Westward’s  total  of  104  pages 
and  “never  had  the  necessaary  bulk  of 
ads  and  editorial,”  McCartin  observed. 

He  said  many  retailers  who  had  not 
bought  space  in  Sunday  purchased  ads  in 
Westward  when  they  were  informed  the 
Times  Herald  dropped  Parade. 

The  Times  Herald  offered  a  25%  dis¬ 
count  to  retail  advertisers  who  bought  ads 
in  Westward  for  all  four  Sundays  in  Octo¬ 
ber  McCartin  said.  Retailers  buying  all 
four  Sundays  in  November  got  a  15%  dis¬ 
count.  Those  buying  all  four  Sundays  in 
December  received  a  10%  discount. 

Along  with  Westward’s  discounts,  the 
paper  offered  its  ad  salesmen  “a  good 
commission  program”  to  keep  their 
minds  focused  on  the  new  magazine,  the 
president  remarked. 

“We  cost  more  than  the  other  paper 
too,”  McCartin  commented,  referring  to 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  He  said  the 
Times  Herald  raised  its  ad  rates  in  all 
categories  “20%  for  the  year”  on  Aug.  1. 

Since  the  Times  Herald  already  printed 
a  rotogravure  magazine,  McCartin  said 
Westward  “didn’t  have  the  start-up  costs 
of  beginning  fresh.” 

In  its  second  issue  on  October  12, 
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New  approach 

Westward  featured  a  special  16  page  sec¬ 
tion  of  color  photographs  of  the  west.  The 
collection  had  appeared  originally  in  Sun¬ 
day  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature 
photography. 

Other  articles  in  Westward  included  an 
in-depth  analysis  df  a  murder  which  pro¬ 
filed  both  victim  and  killer,  excerpts  from 
former  Dallas  Cowboy  quarterback  Ro¬ 
ger  Staubach’s  memoirs,  and  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Dallas  Citizens  Council,  a 
private  leadership  group  comprised  of 
business  executives. 

Westward  is  printed  by  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  same 
company  which  did  Sunday  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  send  copy  and  art  by  courier. 
Louisville  ships  the  magazine  back,” 
McCartin  noted.  “We  send  a  manager 
down  there  a  week  in  advance  for  quality 
control.” 

Westward  has  a  five-person  editorial 
staff:  an  editor  assistant  editor,  staff  wri¬ 
ter,  art  director,  and  art  assistant. 

Most  of  the  copy  comes  from  freelan¬ 
cers  and  Times  Herald  reporters. 

“It’s  really  turned  on  our  reporters,” 
McCartin  stated.  “It’s  given  them  a 
showcase.” 

Kerry  Slagle,  previously  a  senior  editor 
for  Inside  Sports,  is  Westward’s  editor. 
Chris  Wohlwend,  from  the  LouisviUe 
Times,  is  the  magazine’s  assistant  editor. 
Former  Newsweek  senior  writer  Rick 
Boeth  is  the  staff  writer. 

Westward’s  first  issue  carried  50  pages 
of  editorial  content  out  of  the  104  page 
total.  Its  articles  average  5000  words. 

Will  Jarrett,  the  Times  Herald’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Miami 
Herald  in  1%7  when  that  newspaper  can¬ 
celled  Parade  and  launched  its  roto  gra¬ 
vure  magazine.  Tropic. 

Jarrett  remarked  he  knew  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Miami  “we  could  successful¬ 
ly  start  our  own  magazine  here.  It  was  our 
impression  Dallas  had  outgrown  Parade. 
There  was  a  need  for  more  sophisticated 
magazine  content.” 


30  dailies  will  carry 
national  kid’s  supp 

3  TO  GET  READY  ,  a  bi-weekly,  full 
color  Sunday  newspaper  supplement  for 
children  which  has  undergone  substantial 
testing  in  three  markets,  will  be  rolled  out 
nationally  in  three  phases  beginning 
October  26.  By  January  4,  1981 ,  a  total  of 
30  daily  newspapers  will  be  carrying  it. 

The  supplement  has  been  in  the  works 
for  four  years  and  is  the  creation  of  The 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education  (£  &  P, 
Oct.  21,1 978.)  James  Head,  former  editor 
of  Parade  magazine,  is  the  president  and 
publisher  of  3  TO  GET  READY .  Associ¬ 
ate  publishers  for  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  respectively  are  Bruno  Caliandro  and 
J.  Warren  Young.  William  Hooks  is  the 
editor. 

The  supplement  will  average  24  pages 
and  will  contain  a  ratio  of  55%  editorial  to 
45%  advertising.  When  first  designed,  the 
supplement  was  geared  to  appealing  to 
children  up  to  age  12,  but  according  to 
Caliandro,  survey  results  from  the  test 
markets  show  that  children  as  old  as  16 
have  shown  interest. 

The  supplement  will  contain  a  section 
for  children  who  can  read,  a  section  for 
preschoolers  and  a  section  for  parents. 
The  section  for  parents  will  contain  arti¬ 
cles  written  by  child  pyschologists  and 
child  development  specialists. 

Among  the  largest  newspapers  who  are 
contracted  to  carry  the  new  supplement 
are  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  the 
Washington  Star.  The  supplement  was 
tested  in  the  Dayton  News,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Bank  Street  College  provides  all  the 
editorial  materials  and  graphics  for  the 
supplement,  which  is  printed  by  R.R. 
Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Ad  rates  are  $8  per  thousand  based  on 
circulation  or  $3.16  per  thousand  based 
on  readership,  which  the  principals  are 
guaranteeing  will  be  3.9  million  when  the 
supplement  is  rolled  out  in  all  30  cities. 
Newspapers  that  want  to  carry  the  sup¬ 
plement  must  pay  a  base  rate  of  $5  per 
thousand,  plus  shipping  costs.  Those 
newspapers  have  their  logo  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  supplements.  The  sup¬ 
plements  arrive  at  each  newspaper  about 
10  to  12  days  prior  to  distribution  date. 

“Newspapers  are  hoping  to  generate 
readership  among  young  people,”  Head 
said.  “This  is  one  of  newspapers’  greatest 
concerns.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
young  people  need  something  in  the 
newspaper  that  is  truly  their  own.  We 
think  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to  teachers  and 
will  become  part  of  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  programs.” 
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Strip  to  tell  all  about  newspapers 


Kresse 


Beginning  Sunday,  November  2,  an 
innovative  feature,  “Your  Newspaper,” 
will  first  appear  in  the  comic  sections 
with  the  basic  idea  to  tell  readers  more 
about  their  newspaper  and  the  wide 
world  of  journalism.  And  heaven  knows, 
there  are  lots  of  things  to  tell. 

“Your  Newspaper”  is  the  creation  of 
cartoonist-illustrator  Bill  Kresse,  who 
has  been  with  the  New  York  Daily  News 
14  years,  and  Irwin  J.  Breslauer,  veteran 
syndicate  executive  and  most  recently 
with  United  Feature  Syndicate  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  manager.  Earlier  he  was  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

More  than  40  dailies  will  start  publish¬ 
ing  “Your  Newspaper”  in  sixth-page 


standard  or  sixth-page  tab  size  strip — 
either  for  Sunday  color  sections  or  black 
and  white  weekday  use. 

Breslauer,  now  editor  of  the  Journal 
Press  Syndicate,  250  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  also  adds  that  the  feature  is 
being  represented  in  Canada  by  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  Syndicate.  The  start-up  roster 
includes  metro  papers  as  well  as  some  of 
the  medium  and  smaller  sized  dailies. 

The  new  comic  strip  is  designed  to 
give  helpful  hints  about  using  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  to  the  fullest,  as  well 
as  to  provide  interesting  facts  about 
newspapers  and  the  journalism  progres¬ 
sion. 

Breslauer  comments  on  the  new  fea¬ 


ture:  “For  decades,  newspapers  have 
obviously  done  a  hell  of  a  good  job  in 
touting  the  accomplishments  of  Hol¬ 
lywood,  radio,  television,  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  etc.,  etc.  But  just  what  have 
newspapers  done  for  themselves  to 
trumpet  the  accomplishments  of  their 
own  business  and  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism?  Not  enough.  To  this  end,  we 
have  developed  ‘Your  Newspaper.’  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  first  such  effort  in  syndica¬ 
tion.” 

Tongue  in  cheek,  Kresse  assumes  the 
title  of  publisher  of  “Your  Newspaper” 
and  the  by-line  reads,  “Published  by: 
Bill  Kresse.”  The  publisher  plans  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  the  newspaper. 


This  week’s  new  comics  features  from  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate — “Graves,  Inc.”  and  “The  Neighborhood.” 


This  week  marked  the  debut  of  two 
new  comics  from  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate — the  national  intro¬ 
duction  of  “Graves,  Inc.,”  a  daily  and 
Sunday  strip,  and  “The  Neighborhood,” 
a  daily  panel. 


Pat  Brady,  33-year-old  Chicagoan,  is 
the  creator  of  “Graves,  Inc.,”  which 
centers  around  the  lives  of  Winston 
Graves,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  corporation,  and  the  cast  of 
characters  that  make  up  his  company. 
Brady,  who  thought  up  his  new  comic 
strip  while  working  as  a  layout  artist  for 
the  Montgomery  Ward  catalog,  decided 
there’s  a  lot  of  humor  in  a  corporate  en¬ 
vironment  and  that  more  and  more  read¬ 
ers  are  relating  to  the  business  world. 

“The  Neighborhood”  created  by  Jerry 
Van  Amerongen  takes  an  opportunity  to 
put  more  humor  in  a  society  that  takes 
itself  too  seriously.  The  cartoonist  uses 
situations  that  are  familiar,  in  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  way,  to  readers  in  every 
neighborhood. 

Brady,  who  received  his  education  at 
Wisconsin  State  University’s  School  of 
Art  and  w<^rked  as  an  illustrator  and  lay¬ 


out  artist  fora  variety  of  companies,  says 
that  in  fact,  his  strip  is  not  even  about  the 
business  world.  “It’s  about  some  kind  of 
collective  personality,  some  lunatic 
monster-mind  that  comes  into  existence 
when  people  enter  the  corporate  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

Van  Amerongen,  now  residing  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  started  cartooning  in  high 
school  and  after  graduation  from  Ferris 
Institute  moved  to  Denver,  where  he 
worked  in  art  departments,  design 
studios  and  agencies.  He  didn’t  get  back 
to  working  on  cartoons  until  1978.  He 
submitted  cartoons  to  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  newspaper  agreed  to 
publish  the  “The  Neighborhood”  as  a 
weekly  panel.  The  artist  says  he  deals 
with  old  people  often  because  they’ve 
lived  long  enough  to  sort  out  what  is 
important — things  that  seem  childlike 
and  unconventional  to  a  society,  which 
this  cartoonist  also  contends,  takes  itself 
too  seriously.  The  panel  is  six-a-week. 

*  «  ♦ 

Independent  News  Alliance  has 
bought  the  rights  to  the  new  Studs  Terkel 
book,  “American  Dreams:  Lost  and 
Found,”  published  by  Pantheon,  and 
will  distribute  a  seven-part  series  begin¬ 
ning  Sunday,  October  26. 

Sidney  Goldberg,  INA  executive 
editor,  also  announced  upcoming  seriali¬ 
zations  of  Tom  Wolfe’s  “In  Our  Time” 
for  release  in  the  daily  report  November 
2  and  Malcolm  Cowley’s  “The  View 
from  80”  in  the  INA  weekend  report 
November  22. 
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UNESCO 

(Continued  from  page  10} 

commercial  forms  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.” 

“On  what  basis?”  Margerison  asked. 
“I  know  of  no  evidence  for  saying  that 
non-commercial  forms  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  are  preferable  to  commercial 
forms.  The  best  newspapers  in  the  world 
are  commercial.” 

But  the  MacBride  report  had  far  more 
defenders  than  detractors  in  the  debate 
which  ran  until  midnight.  Delegates  from 
the  Philippines,  Senegal,  Indonesian 
Romania,  East  Germany,  Tanzania  and 
Nigeria  spoke  in  favor  of  it  and,  in  some 
cases,  urged  that  UNESCO  go  further  in 
implementing  a  “more  balanced  news 
flow.” 

The  Nigerian  delegate,  Alfred  E. 
Opubor,  who  also  is  chairman  of  NAN, 
the  government-owned  news  agency  in 
his  country,  proposed  an  international 
code  of  ethics  for  journalists  similar  to 
the  one  in  Nigeria  which,  he  claims, 
originated  with  the  journalists  them¬ 
selves. 

Sean  MacBride,  the  Irish  statesman, 
politician  and  journalist,  who  headed  the 
international  press  study  commission 
whose  report  bears  his  name,  conceded 
the  document  has  shortcomings,  but 
dismissed  as  “baseless”  charges  that  it 
would  “attempt  to  limit  or  restrict  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  information.” 

In  a  statement  Oct.  14  to  delegates  at¬ 
tending  UNESCO’s  general  conference, 
MacBride  declared  that  the  commission 
could  not  possibly  have  covered  all  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  communciations  field  in  its 
two-year  lifespan,  adding  that  more 
study  and  research  are  needed  on  the 
issues. 

“But  from  the  very  start,”  he  stated, 
“every  commissioner  agreed  not  to  push 
any  vital  problems  under  the  carpet  and 
that  communication  is  a  basic  individual 
and  collective  right.” 

The  76-year-old  winner  of  both  the 
Nobel  and  Lenin  Peace  prizes,  said, 
however  that  one  of  the  commission's 
aims  was  to  “make  the  voices  of  the 
(news)  consumers  heard.  They  had  to  be 
given  a  say  in  determining  news  and 
views.” 

MacBride  said  that  because  of  a 
worldwide  increase  in  literacy  and  edu¬ 
cation  coupled  with  the  development  of 
mass  media,  “public  opinion  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  power  it  has  never  had  before.” 

“Today,  public  opinion  is  the  most  po¬ 
tent  force  to  impose  its  views:  even  dic¬ 
tatorships  and  one-party  regimes  have  to 
heed  it,”  he  declared. 

The  commission  chairman  asserted 
that  this  force  has  conferred  on  com¬ 
munication  “an  altogether  different  di¬ 
mension.” 

“Never  before  have  journalists  ac¬ 
quired  so  much  power  and  influence  as  in 


these  past  thirty  or  forty  years,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “That  is  why  they  needed  to  be 
protected.  But  the  protective  measures 
had  to  be  devised  by  journalists  them¬ 
selves  and  not  imposed  by  govern¬ 
ments.” 

MacBride  also  asked  delegates  to  re¬ 
mind  their  governments  to  take  “urgent 
measures”  to  step  up  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  noting  that  the  world  will  face  an 
“acute  shortage  of  newsprint  in  less  than 
10  years  unless  new  timber  sources  are 
provided.” 

Following  MacBride's  talk,  Iba  Der 
Thiam,  of  Senegal,  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  MacBride  report,  appointed  a 
committee  representing  12  nations  to 
draft  for  UNESCO  consideration,  a  pol¬ 
icy  on  international  communications. 
The  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
USA,  USSR,  Yugoslavia,  Gabon,  Came- 
roons,  Japan,  Sri  Lanka,  Venezuela,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Tunisia  and  Democratic  Yemen. 
Abel  is  the  American  member. 

The  task  will  be  a  ticklish  one.  Besides 
considering  the  MacBride  report,  the 
committee  must  also  deal  with  three 
widely  differing  draft  resolutions  submit¬ 
ted  by  nine  Western  nations,  including 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Ger¬ 
many,  and  by  77  Third  World  nations, 
which  stress  a  strong  state  role  in  news 
dissemination  and  the  elimination  of 
communication  “monopoly,”  an  appar¬ 
ent  reference  to  the  major  wire  service. 

Field  names  CEO 

Richard  A.  Giesen,  51,  was  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Field  Enterprises,  which  publishes  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  succeeds 
Charles  B.  Stauffacher.  64,  who  retired. 
Since  1963,  Giesen  has  been  associated 
with  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  For  the  last  12  years,  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Research. 

Short  take _ 

“1  feel  youous  inside  and  real  happy.  1 
have  gratitude  in  my  heart,”  said  the 
boy. — Reading  (Pa.)  Times 


^  William  Wundrain 
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Get  to  know 
UME  better! 


Ken  Reiley  (714)427-6696 


Now  that  Ken  covers  Oregon  and 
Washington  for  United  Media  Enter¬ 
prises,  we  like  to  think  of  him  as  our 
man  West  of  the  Rockies! 

Before  joining  UME  in  1977,  Ken 
spent  almost  40  years  in  newsrooms 
as  a  working  journalist,  most  recently 
as  editorial  consultant  for  Copley 
Newspapers  and  an  editor  of  The  San 
Diego  Union.  Before  moving  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Ken  worked  in  Illinois  on  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  was  managing  editor  of 
three  downstate  newspapers. 

A  life  member  of  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Ken  has  served  20  years  as  director 
of  the  San  Diego  chapter,  led  the  fight 
to  admit  women  into  the  Society  and 
was  elected  regional  director  for  the 
southwestern  states  in  1976. 

Ken  Reiley.  He’ll  be  getting  to  know 
you  better  over  the  coming  months. 

UMEG 
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UNITED  MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
The  World  Almanac 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 
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Competition  thrives 
in  Coiorado  Springs 


The  two  Colorado  Springs  newspapers 
don’t  meet  in  a  gun  battle  downtown, 
publisher  Edmund  O.  Martin  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company-owned  Col¬ 
orado  San  said  of  the  newspaper  rivalry 
in  that  Colorado  city. 

"It’s  done  in  a  professional  way,’’  he 
said. 

“It’s  a  competitive  situation,  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,”  E.  Roy  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  much  larger  circulation.  Freedom 
Newspapers’  owned  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  said. 

In  recent  interviews  conducted  at  both 
the  newspapers,  Martin  and  Smith  and 
other  managers  of  the  two  staffs  had  a  lot 
to  say  about  themselves,  how  they  oper¬ 
ate,  and  the  competition.  Both  publishers 
say  the  lively  competitive  spirit  is  posi¬ 
tive. 

“It  keeps  people  on  their  toes.  Smith 
said.” 

One  of  Smith’s  claims  is  :  “We  think 
we  do  a  much  more  thorough  job  on  story 
content.”  Everyday,  he  says,  one  of  the 
Gazette  Telegraph  editors  puts  together  a 
comparison  list  of  stories  gathered.  “Our 
list  is  a  lot  longer.” 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about 
how  they  compared  with  the  competition, 
Barclay  Jameson,  editor  of  the  Sun  since 
coming  in  June  from  the  El  Paso  Times, 
said,  “We  don’t  worry  about  what  they 
do.  We  worry  about  what  we  do.  We  want 
to  set  the  pace  for  the  community.  You 
look  at  their  paper  and  want  to  know  what 
they’re  doing.  We’re  not  going  to  get  ex¬ 
cited  if  we  play  the  stories  different. 

“We  have  enough  confidence  in  our 
people  and  our  own  news  judgement  that 
we’re  not  worried  about  how  they  go  ab¬ 
out  running  their  newspaper,”  he  said. 

“What  they  do  over  there  (at  the 
Gazette  Telegraph),  I  really  don’t  care. 
We  run  this  paper  for  our  readers,”  Jame¬ 
son  stated.  “We  push  awfully  hard.  This 
indeed  is  a  very  competitive  place.  It’s 
not  like  the  old  Chicago  days,  but  I  think 
we  try  to  beat  the  competition  by  out- 
thinking  them,  by  being  aggressive.  We 
look  very  carefully  how  we  can  do  better 
if  we  miss  one  (story).  Reporters  take 
pride...” 

When  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
owner  of  the  two  Oklahoma  City  dailies, 
some  radio  stations,  a  truck  line,  an  oil- 
exploration  concern  and  a  company  that 
printed  potato  chip  and  candy  bar  wrap¬ 
pers  took  over  the  Sun,  many  wondered 
why  any  group  would  bother  about  the 
flagging  newspaper. 

Beattie  said  the  Sun’s  latest  unaudited 
circulation  figure  was  32,000.  Press 
Trower,  director  of  sales  for  the  Gazette 
Telegraph,  said  his  current  figure,  taken 
in  August,  was  77,117. 
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“We’re  the  dominant  paper  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  there’s  no  deterioration  in  our 
position,”  Trower  said.  “Our  sales  are 
strong,  but  we  don’t  publish  figures  on 
our  sales.” 

For  the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
1980,  the  total  average  paid  circulation  of 
the  Sun,  according  to  the  ABC-filed  pub¬ 
lishers’  statement  was  28,674,  morning 
Monday  to  Friday;  28,570  Saturday;  and 
29,239  Sunday.  The  ABC-filed  figures  for 
the  Gazette  Telegraph  for  the  same 
period  are  77,300  combined  daily  (25,239 
morning  and  52,063  evening);  76,583 
Saturday  morning;  and  81,347  on 
Sunday. 

The  ABC-audited  total  paid  circulation 
for  the  Sun  for  the  12  months  ending 
September  30, 1979  were  24,704  morning; 
24,557  Saturday;  and  24,989  Sunday. 

The  ABC-audited  paid  circulation  for 
the  Gazette  Telegraph  for  12  months  en¬ 
ding  September  30, 1979  was  73,372  com¬ 
bined  daily;  72,774  Saturday;  and  77,651 
Sunday. 

In  girding  for  battle  with  the  Sun  when 
Oklahoma  executives  came  in  several 
years  ago,  the  established  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph  introduced  a  morning  edition  in 
July  1977  to  go  along  with  its  traditional 
afternoon  paper  and  carried  its  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  morning  edition  free.  More  than 
30,000  homes  received  free  copies  of 
thenew  edition,  some  for  as  long  as  six 
weeks.  A  planned  advertising  rate  in¬ 
crease  was  then  postponed.  And  the  pap¬ 
er  bought  billboard  space  and  tv  spots 
three  years  ago  for  the  first  time  in  its 
106-year  history. 

In  the  first  quarter  that  new  morning 
edition  of  the  Gazette  Telegraph  was  au¬ 
dited,  the  fall  of  1977,  it  had  a  circulation 
of  13,381.  In  citing  its  gains,  publisher 
Smith  points  to  the  publishers  ABC  state¬ 


ment  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1980,  showing  the  morning  circulation  fi¬ 
gure  at  25,588,  gain  gain  of  12,207  since 
this  edition’s  inception. 

At  that  time,  the  first  publisher  under 
Oklahoma  ownership  of  the  Sun,  Howard 
Nicks,  said,  “Colorado  Springs  is  a  vib¬ 
rant,  growing  market.”  Nicks  also  said 
then  that  one  of  the  other  reasons  for  the 
acquisition  was  sentiment. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  chairman  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Publisher,  they  say,  apparently  has 
a  real  fondness  for  the  area,  where  his 
father  owned  a  Gazette  Telegraph  prede¬ 
cessor  and  where  various  family  mem¬ 
bers  lived.  Two  weeks  ago  (Jaylord 
announced  an  agreement  in  which  OPU- 
CO  will  become  part  owner  of  a  1 1 ,263- 
acre  ranch  14  miles  north  of  Colorado 
Springs.  The  company  also  has  an  in¬ 
terest  ina  gold  mine  in  a  gold  mine. 

OPUCO  brought  in  seven  top  manage¬ 
ment  people  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers  three  years  ago.  Some  new 
staff  members  were  added  then,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  staff  was  upgraded 
when  there  was  turnover. 

“We’re  not  any  different  from  anyone 
when  we  look  for  sharp  people,”  said 
publisher  Ed  Martin.  “You  equip  your¬ 
self  to  do  the  job.”  Martin  came  to  Col- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Barclay  Jameson 


PICTURED  above  is  the  recently  completed  three  story  addition  on  the  west 
end  of  the  Gazette  Telegraph  building  situated  at  30  South  Prospect  Street. 
The  30,000  square  feet  addition  will  house  the  circulation  department,  mail 
room,  and  a  new  press  room  which  is  due  to  receive  a  new  7-unit  Wood-Hoe 
litho  matic  1 1  press  beginning  in  October.  Combined  with  a  newsprint 
warehouse  soon  to  be  completed,  the  Gazette  Telegraph  will  boast  1 10,000 
square  feet  in  plant. 
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Edmund  O.  Martin 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
orado  Springs  when  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  purchased  the  Sun  in 
July,  1977. 

Martin  said  his  and  the  company's 
main  long  range  plan  is  to  make  the  up¬ 
start  Sun  the  “very  best  paper  we  can  on 
a  daily  basis,  as  well  as  make  it  profitable. 
That’s  why  we’re  in  business.  Anyone 
who  doesn’t  have  that  goal  shouldn’t  be 
in  business.” 

He  scoffed  at  the  idea  when  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  some  in  the  industry  said  the 
Sun  may  be  losing  as  much  as  ^  5  million  a 
year,  but  refused  to  elaborate  on  losses 
the  paper  may  be  encountering. 

Gerald  Beattie,  the  Sun’s  circulation 
director,  echoed  some  of  the  Martin  and 
Jameson  philosophy:  “Even  though 
we’re  the  underdog,  we  won’t  be  that  way 
forever.  Lots  of  people  pul!  for  the  under¬ 
dog.  We’re  trying  to  sell  a  lot  of  subscrip¬ 
tions.”  He  said  the  Sun  uses  420  carriers, 
mostly  ages  10  to  15,  and  in  addition  to  an 
outside  sales  force,  six  or  seven  phones 
are  busy  five  days  a  week  pushing  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Beattie  stands  by  the  claims  the  Sun 
makes  in  its  promotional  literature,  that  it 
is  the  “second  fastest  growing,  seven-day 
daily  in  the  country, ’’-the  fastest  being 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  he  said. 

The  28,674  circulation  figure  for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1980,  he  said,  is 
a  17.5%  increase  over  the  same  period 
ending  March  31,  1979.  The  circulation 
gain  for  the  period  ending  March  3 1 , 1980 
over  the  previous  year  was  18.4%,  he 
said.  “I  like  to  attribute  the  growth  to  fine 
leadership,  a  new  plant  and  a  good  pro¬ 
duct,”  Beattie  said. 

Colorado  Springs,  he  noted,  contains  a 
number  of  transient  people  because  of 
four  military  establishments  there. 

“All  we  can  do  is  try  to  sell  as  many 
more  subscriptions  as  we  can  and  im¬ 
prove  our  product,”  he  said,  in  discus¬ 
sing  what  has  to  be  done  to  turn  the  Sun 
toward  profitability. 

The  main  promotion  the  Sun  is  using  to 
increase  circulation,  Beattie  said,  is  the 
free  classified  ad  program,  one  which  he 
said  has  slightly  irritated  the  competition. 
The  free  Sun  classifieds  have  been  run- 
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ning  since  June  15,  and  allow  three  lines 
for  four  days  at  no  charge.  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Sun  are  closely  tied  into  it. 
The  line  volume  has  since  gone  up  by 
125  ,  according  to  Sun  execs. 

David  Thompson,  ad  director  of  the 
Sun,  said,  “We  get  a  lot  of  marketing 
ideas  from  the  newsroom.  We  hope  every 
one  of  our  salesmen  is  in  accord  with  the 
advertisers’  needs  and  businesses.  We 
have  to  one  step  further  in  providing  good 
service  to  the  advertiser.  We  feel  (as  the 
underdog)  we  have  to  be  adaptable.” 

He  said  his  staff  consists  of  10  in  retail 
and  six  in  outside  classified  sales,  with  13 
in  the  classified  phone  room.  With  Okla¬ 
homa  for  six  years,  Thompson  said, 
“When  we  got  here  we  evaluated  the 
numbers  of  people  on  our  sales  staff,  then 
our  own  personal  preference  and  struc¬ 
ture,  then  made  changes.  We  organized 
the  city  into  geographical  territories  as 
opposed  to  a  list  of  accounts. 

He  said  this  was  done  for  two  reasons: 
to  get  more  adequate  core  market  and  to 
reduce  expenses  of  the  departments.  In 
1977,  the  Sun,  he  said,  created  a  national 
ad  manager  slot  and  retained  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  as  a  national  repre¬ 
sentative. 

“We  eventually  hope  to  enlarge  the 
sales  staff,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Colorado  Springs  readers 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  combat 
between  the  two  newspapers. 

The  Gazette  Telegraph  owner.  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers,  is  located  in  Santa 
Ana,  California.  The  group  runs  its  news¬ 
papers  based  on  the  Libertarian  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  Freedom  newspapers’  editorial 
policy  must  conform  to  the  Freedom  phi¬ 
losophy  that  “Caesar  is  wicked  and  will 
consume  us  all  if  we’re  not  vigilant,” 
Smith  said.  He  added  that  each  publisher 
of  a  Freedom  owned  newspaper,  as  he 
does,  runs  his  own  business  end.  He  said 
there  are  “n  must  editorials  from  the 
home  office  and  we  do  not  endorse  candi¬ 
dates.” 

Ken  Noblit,  editor  of  the  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  encourages  investigative  stories. 
He  said  the  paper  broke  a  story  of  “kiddie 
pornography”  last  May  .The  result  was 
the  arrest  of  two  local  men  and  the  story 


Ken  Noblit 

led  to  ramifications  in  several  other 
states.  Police  are  looking  into  “kiddie 
pom”  with  possible  links  in  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Florida  as  a  result  of  articles 
written  by  Gazette  Telegraph  reporter 
Frank  Roderns,  who  investigated  the 
problem  in  Colorado  Springs  over  about 
five  months.  Noblit  said. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Jameson  cited  the 
Sun’s  breaking  of  a  story  this  summer  on 
the  illegal  practice  of  multiple  ownership 
of  bars  in  Colorado  Springs,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Liquor  (Tontrol  Authority 
investigating  the  matter. 

Gazette  Telegraph  court  reporter  De¬ 
nnis  Ritchie  also  spent  six  months  track¬ 
ing  the  sentence  length  for  categories  of 
crimes  handed  out  by  the  different 
judges.  The  material  was  mn  through  a 
computer  programmer,  and  the  articles 
last  summer  showed  there  were  some  ine¬ 
quities  in  sentencing,  with  Hispanics  and 
blacks  receiving  longer  sentences. 

Noblit  believes  the  competition  to  be 
“very  healthy.  I  think  any  type  of  com¬ 
petition  is  healthy  in  the  industry.  It 
makes  for  better  reporters.” 

Noblit  said  the  salaries  at  his  paper  are 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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“on  the  average  good”  and  in  line  with 
the  economy  in  Colorado  Springs.  He 
said  they  are  probably  in  between  those  at 
the  Pueblo  and  Denver  Guild-run  news¬ 
papers. 

Noblit  said  he  requires  two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  for  new  re¬ 
porters  and,  he  requires  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  before  he  will  consider  a  person 
for  an  editor's  post.  Sixty  persons  work  in 
the  Gazette  Telegraph  news  department 
out  of  a  total  of  250  full-time  employees. 

Smith  said  the  Gazette  Telegraph  is 
now  in  the  process  of  “upgrading  the 
staff”  in  all  departments,  noting  it  is  a 
“slow  and  arduous  process.”  Noblit  said 
he  will  probably  be  naming  a  news  editor 
from  his  staff  this  fall. 

“I  believe  in  promotion  from  within,” 
he  said. 

The  competing  Sun  employs  50  full¬ 
time  news  staffers,  “basically  a  young 
newsroom,”  said  Jameson,  “with  some 
seasoned  pros.” 

The  pay  for  the  Sun  staffers  “needs 
some  attention,  but  is  improving,”  Jame¬ 
son  said.  Ed  Martin,  he  said,  is  “fully 
aware  we’re  going  to  have  to  make 
changes  in  pay.” 

“They’re  obviously  putting  the  neces¬ 
sary  investment  into  this,”  he  said. 

Production  manager  Benjamin  G. 
Mark  said  the  Sun’s  Harris  1660  press  is 
set  up  for  96  pages  plus  color.  The  Sun 
does  a  lot  of  pre-printing  of  inserts  for 
retail  customers.  The  Sun  is  on  the  street 
at  I  a.m. 

Both  the  Gazette  Telegraph  and  the 
Sun  run  spot  news  color  regularly. 

The  Sun  moved  into  its  completely  new 
plant  when  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  took  over  the  newspaper  in 
1977  from  its  previous  owner-Rep.  Wil¬ 
liam  Armstrong  Jr.,  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gressman.  Owning  a  newspaper  sup¬ 
posedly  proved  handy  for  the  Congress¬ 
man,  particularly,  they  say,  when  he  was 
able  to  endorse  himself  for  reelection. 
But  Armstrong,  like  his  predecessors, 
never  made  money  with  the  paper. 

By  1977,  the  Gazette  Telegraph  was 
running  twice  as  many  pages  and  three 
times  the  ad  linage  and  had  40,500  more 
paid  subscribers. 

Although  it  remains  the  dominant  pap¬ 
er  in  the  market,  the  Gazette  Telegraph  is 
not  sitting  idly  by.  Smith  said  the  paper  is 
in  the  process  of  an  $8  million  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  Plans  include  installing 
seven  units  of  Wood-Hoe  Lithomatic  II 
offset  presse's,  in  addition  to  seven  units 
of  Goss  Mark  II.  This  equipment  should 
be  operational  in  April  of  1981,  he  said. 
They  are  also  adding  28,000  square  feet  to 
the  rear  of  the  present  20-year  old 
building. 


There  are  hard  feelings  in  Colorado 
Springs  newspaper  circles  that  go  back  30 
years.  At  that  time  typesetters  quit  the 
Gazette  Telegraph,  always  owned  by  the 
ultraconservative  Freedom  Newspapers. 
The  International  Typographical  Union 
lasted  at  the  Sun  until  1969,  when  the 
paper  was  sold  to  Las  Vegas  publisher 
Hank  Greenspun.  He  sold  to  Armstrong 
in  1975. 

The  Sun  was  founded  in  1947  by  the 
ITU,  as  a  result  of  the  Gazette  Telegraph 
strike.  It  was  called  the  Free  Press. 

Smith  said  in  contrast  to  the  Sun,  the 
Gazette  Telegraph  is  “profitable  by  in¬ 
dustry  standards.”  He  said  the  only  com¬ 
parison  that  can  be  made  is  in  local  ROP. 
The  Sun  is  down  20,669  column  inches  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1980,  he  said,  while 
the  Gazette  Telegraph  is  up  3,170  column 
inches.  “You  can’t  count  classified,”  he 
said,  “because  if  you  want  to  give  away 
ads,  the  gain  would  be  limitless.” 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

10/14  10/7  Ago 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) .  28  27%  25 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) .  22V4  22%  24% 

Capital  Cities  Comm. (NYSE) .  64  67%  43 

Charter  Company  (NYSE) .  19%  19%  N/A 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) .  27%  26  21% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) .  54%  55  37% 

Early  Calif.  Inc.  (OTC) .  6%  7  8% 

Gannett  (NYSE) .  56%  57%  45% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) .  62%  53%  29% 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE) .  33  32%  22 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) .  25%  26%  31% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) .  29%  30%  23 


Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) .  28%  24%  21 

Media  General  (AMEX) .  33%  33%  24 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) .  40%  41%  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC) .  32  32  28% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) .  30%  29%  22% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) .  16%  17%  19% 

Quebecor  (AMEX) .  9%  8%  7Vi 

Seaboard  Coastline  (NYSE) .  52%  55%  N/A 

Southam  (CE) .  37  37%  26V4 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) .  42  42  27% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) .  21%  21%  14% 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE) .  55%  56%  43% 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) .  44%  45  33% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) .  24%  22%  13% 

Torstar(CE) .  27%  26%  21% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) .  23V4  23  23% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi(CE) .  22%  23%  18 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE) .  57%  55%  N/A 

Altair(OTC) .  4  4  4 

Am  Inti  (OTC) .  75%  78%  N/A 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) .  5%  5%  N/A 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) .  36%  37%  35% 

CBS  (NYSE) .  52%  52%  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) .  21%  21%  34% 

Compuscan  (OTC) .  4  4%  N/A 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) .  18%  18%  13% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) .  59%  53%  38% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) .  95  93%  60% 

Domtar(AMEX) .  22V4  23  20% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) .  33%  34%  29% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) .  68%  67%  51 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) .  27%  27%  26% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) .  51%  49%  36% 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) .  57  57  33% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) .  39%  39%  33% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) .  50  46  30% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) .  11%  11%  12 

International  Paper  (NYSE) .  41%  40%  38% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) .  35  33%  23% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) .  52%  54%  41% 

LogEtronics  (OTC) .  16  15%  12V4 

Logicon  (AMEX) .  25%  25  14% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) .  31%  31%  24% 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) .  56%  57%  49% 

Raytheon  (NYSE) .  92%  92%  53% 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE) .  33%  32%  42% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) .  36%  33%  30% 

Signode  (NYSE) .  44  42%  N/A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) .  19%  19%  19% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) .  31  31%  33% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX) .  9%  9%  4% 

Volt  Info.  (OTC) .  30  30  22% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) .  27  26%  N/A 


“The  Press  Corps  is  hoping  you’ll  cut  it  a  little  short  tonight,  Senator.  It  seems 
the  price  of  newsprint  has  taken  another  jump  upwards!” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


i 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column  of 
answers  to  your  readers'  car  problems,  plus 
weekly  test  report  on  new  cars,  vans.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features.  814  E. 
Manor  Circle.  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 

_ CARTOONS _ 

'■ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER  NEED" 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  I  and  2 
column  camera-ready  ROP  cartoons  available 
quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 
from:  Cdrtoonmix,  Box  108,  Village  Station. 
New  York  NY  10014. 


_ CELEBRITIES _ 

DRAWINGS,  descriptions  of  five  new  Inven¬ 
tions;  Motors  designed  to  operate  on:  radio 
waves,  calcium  chloride,  water,  sodium  hydro¬ 
xide,  acetylene.  Money-back  guarantee. 
$5.00.  Bill  Gaffney.  409  Magnolia  Av,  Charlot¬ 
te  NC  28203. 


RELIVE  THE  PAST  in  daily/weekly  column  of 
news,  consumer  items,  films,  books,  stocks  of 
25-50-75  years  ago,  to  exact  date.  Sample: 
Date  Research,  9  Prairie  Av,  Suffern  NY 
10901. 

RECORD  PREVIEWS,  Book  Reviews,  Society 
Column  Satires — We  have  'em.  You  can  get 
'em.  Call  or  write  for  details.  Creative  Consul¬ 
tants,  PO  Box  973,  Norwich  CT  06360.  (203) 
889-3007. 

V.  KRET,  Frisco,  documented  in 
advance  the  Camp  Fuji  fire  story. 

See  his  7/26  ad. 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  commen¬ 
tary.  350  words.  L.A.  Chotkowki,  MD.  FACP, 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Kensington  CT 
06037. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"  —  Weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Samples,  MikeLeFan,  1802  S, 
13th.  Temple  TX  76501. _ 

INSIDE  INVESTOR  lets  readers  tap  the  best 
financial  minds  in  the  world.  Like  having  a  free 
financial  counselor.  Little  known  strategies  to 
make  or  save  money,  gives  even  the  smallest 
investor  an  "inside"  track.  Renowned  bankers, 
CPA's,  gemologists  tell  How  To  Buy  a  Home 
with  a  Diamond  Ring.  Buy  Gold  at  a  Discout, 
Design  a  Do-It-Yourself  Tax  Shelter.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  Stevens  Features,  PO  Box  487,  Chappa- 
qua  NY  1(3514. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  6th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middle- 
town,  NY  10940.  (914)  692-4572. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

■  ■  ' 

"Making  It  Work".  Job  Hunting/Career  Advice 
Column.  Callie-Pearl  Features,  2736  North 
nth  St,  Kansas  City  KS  66104. 

WORKING  by  Hal  Taxel.  No  nonsense  hard  hit¬ 
ting  answers  to  work  questions  tagetted  at  blue 
and  white  collar,  male  and  female,  boss  and 
employee.  Clips  from  San  Diego  Union  Tri¬ 
bune.  1  and  2  times  per  week.  PO  Box  2026, 
La  Jolla  CA  92038  or  454-3334. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY—  Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
avery  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E.  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 


OWN  A  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  with  myriad  out¬ 
lets.  Eliminate  labor  troubles.  Own  patents, 
copyrights.  No  chimera,  this  is  a  promising  deal 
if  you  own  or  can  control  a  daily  paper,  support 
a  modest  outreach.  Manuel  boyFrank,  2500 
Camborne  Place,  Cambria  CA  93428. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining  format,  concise,  solid  writing  skills  and 
a  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge."  6th  year, 
Miami,  Rochester.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Port¬ 
land,  Yuma,  etc.  Edith  Lank,  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 

RARE  EARTH:  Nationally  self-syndicated 
weekly  column  featuring  the  most  exotic  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  from  around  the  world:  islands, 
retreats,  volcanoes,  castles.  333  words,  fea¬ 
tured  in  TIME  magazine  and  MERV  GRIFFIN 
TV.  Unique,  informative,  engaging.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Competitive  rates.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ples:  RARE  EARTH  Enterprises.  Box  946, 
Sausalito  CA  94966. 


YOUTH  SPORTS:  A  weekly  feature  on  youth 
sports  for  the  child  and  parent.  Build  read¬ 
ership  now  and  for  the  future.  $15  week.  PO 
Box  523995,  Miami  FL  33172. 


STAMPING  GROUNDS  by  Joseph  Zollman.  A 
veteran  philatelic  writer  on  a  major  hobby,  tell¬ 
ing  us  a  little  history,  a  little  current  affairs,  and 
the  beauty  of  stamps.  News,  weekly.  Feature 
Associates.  3334  Kerner  Blvd,  San  Rafael  CA 
94901. 


FARM  TAXES,  popular  vreekly  column  in  its 
sixth  year  is  available  in  a  few  areas.  For  topical 
samples  and  prices  write:  Cricket,  Box  527, 
Ardmore  PA  19003. 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful " 
slant.  Samples,  Walter  Gormly,  Mt  Vernon  lA 
52314. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

SHOULDN'T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  (jail  or  write  us.  No  application. 
White  Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinn¬ 
ville  TN.  (615)  473-2104. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO..  INC. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington  X  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
!813)  733-8053  da^ime:  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
11  Main  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)481—8562 


'  JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets.  12 
Cutler  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31405,  (912)  925- 
3666.  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS.  We  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No  obliga- 
tons.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  THE  BUSINESS 
Of  selling  your  newspaper 
—  that's  our  business! 

Roy  Holding  &  Associates 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61435 
(309)  932-2270  or  932-2642 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers' 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 

'  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

j  50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con- 

j  l^ijsihess  Broker  Assoicates 
(615)  756-7635 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033,  (609)  795-6026. 

JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FOUR  very  well  known.  12  year  old  lifestyle 
entertainment  papers.  Long  Island  and  Florida. 
Priced  at  $1.0(X).000  gross.  Good  owner  net. 
29%  down.  Box  303,  Roslyn  NY  11576. 

FREE  DISTRIBUTION  newspaper  in  the  four 
seasons  playground  of  British  (jolumbia  in  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  Canada.  Promin¬ 
ent  in  fruit  growing  and  secondary  industry. 
Gross  advertising  revenue  last  fiscal  year 
$340.(X)0.  Combined  press  run  47.7(X).  Box 
1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE— Profitable  Califor¬ 
nia  shopper  at  bargain  price!  Call  Peter  at  (209) 
522-9668,  weekdays. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  vreekly  with  wir- 
tually  no  competition  in  important  industrial 
and  marketing  center.  Good  fishing  in  nearby 
lake.  (X)mpugraphic  equipment,  complete  job 
department.  $215,000  asking  price,  terms, 
includes  real  estate.  W.B.  Grimes  4  Co.,  Inc, 
National  Press  Bldg,  Washington  X  20045. 

INVENTORY  SALE 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

VOCABULARY 

FILMCLIPS.  ..  Full  length  movie  reviews  of  ma¬ 
jor  motion  pictures,  nationally  syndicated  for 
weekly  or  daily.  First  month  free.  153  L.  St. 
Boston  MA  02127. 

TEST  YOUR  VOCABULARY:  Popular  weekly 
word  quiz.  2nd  year.  Samples,  details:  Greg 
Wilkinson,  24426  Pacific  Hwy  S,  34,  Kent  WA 
98031. 

E  &  P  Classifieds — 

effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 

NINE  YEARS  AGO  WE 
STARTED  A  NEWSPAPER 

IN  A  CORN  FIELD  .  .  . 

CARRIER  INCENTIVE 
LIQUIDATION  SALE 

.  today  that  field  Is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  area  in  the  upper  mid¬ 
west-adjacent  to  Chicago's  O'Hare 
Field.  Woodfield  Mall.  Stranord  Square, 
and  the  proposed  sight  for  Colossus 
Colliseum.  VVe  are  a  highly-innovative 
weekly  newspaper  group  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  In  the  eight  communities 
we  serve.  We  own  our  composition 
shop,  and  are  into  cable  TV  with  five 
franchise  applications  now  pending. 
1979  gross  sales  exceeded  $900.0(X). 

We  seek  outright  sale  to  established, 
publisher  or  will  consider  venture  cap¬ 
ital  sale  of  up  to  25  per  cent  interest 
in  corporation.  Principals  only  please. 

Box  1255.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Journal  Newspapers  are 
clearing  out  entire  inventory 
of  carrier  sales  prizes.  All 
items  are  priced  at  50% 
below  invoice.  For  inventory 
listing  and  prices  write  to: 

A.  Toeroek 

Journal  Newspapers.  Inc. 

475  School  St.  SW 
Washington  DC  20024 
or  call 

(202)  554-7462 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $3.10  per  line.  1  week  — $2.25  per  line. 

2  weeks— $2.95  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $2.75  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.55  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $1.70  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $2  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviatons). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decoratons,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

_ 575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ _ 

Company _ 

Add  ress _ _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Copy _ _ 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York.  NY  10022. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TRAVEL 

3  COLORADO  OPPORTUNITIES:  2000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  in  mountain  valley.  $114,000 
projected  1980  gross,  $18,000  net, 
$120,000  or  30%  down. 

SMALL  WEST  SLOPE  weekly  job,  about 
$20,000  down.  Shopper  in  adjacent  county 
seat  available,  too,  for  $12,000  total. 
STATEWIDE  HISTORICAL  PAPER.  Second 
class  permit.  Good  part-time  publication  for 
$15,000. 

Jay  Brodell,  Broker 

Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
(303)  242-5035 

JOURNALISM  AND  THE  ARTS,  USSR-USA 
1981.  December  28 — January  11.  Seminars 
and  cocktail  banquet  receptions  in  Moscow, 
Kiev,  Leningrad  and  Tbilisi.  Program  includes 
New  Year's  Eve  party.  Russian  Winter  Festival 
and  Ukranian  National  Feast.  For  brochure, 
contact  Visual  Arts  International.  9  Cleveland 
Rd,  New  Haven  CT  06515,  (203)  389-9782. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  North  Carolina  weekly. 
Attractive  long-term  growth  area.  Owner  has 
other  interests.  $144,000.  Terms.  Write  Box 
1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOM  AND  POP  northern  California  weekly.  Net 
$30,000  year.  Rural  community  adjacent  to 
wilderness  area.  $60,000  or  best  offer.  Box 
1145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

STIMULATE  YOUR  AD  SALES! 
Classified  International,  a  42  year  old  firm, 
offers  a  proven  program  that  stimulates  sales 
and  profits.  Two  recent  papers  doubled  ad 
count  within  two  months.  We  consult  personal¬ 
ly,  and  provide  a  monthly  13  part  package 
which  can  be  invested  in  together  or  individual¬ 
ly.  Start  your  til  forbid  order  now  and  receive  a 
bonus  of  a  Basic  Classified  Library  worth  $20 
with  your  first  package  of  sales  material.  Write 
or  call  for  more  information.  Tom  Greene,  1345 

E  10th  Av,  Hialeah  FL  33010,  (305)  885- 
4526, 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

WANT  TO  OWN  weekly  or  semi-weekly  in  6000 
to  10,000  population  community.  Gross 
$150,000  and  up.  Prefer  county  seat.  Excel¬ 
lent  community  journalism  credentials,  former 
weekly  owner,  civic  minded,  small  town 
oriented,  will  live  in  community  1  serve.  Strict 
confidence.  No  brokers.  Box  36048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TELEPHONE  SALES  SPECIALIST 
Circulation  Marketing  Promotions,  Inc.  is  cur¬ 
rently  producing  thousands  of  verified  sales  for 
our  client  newspapers  and  have  done  so  for 
years.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  quality  business  at 
a  rate  you  can  live  with.  For  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  please  contract:  Mr.  Philip  C.  Pfeffer 
(609)  346-0180  or  Mr.  Thomas  Zgonc  (216) 
650-1738. 

■WEEKLY  in  small,  picturesque  community  on 
Mississippi  or  Missouri  Rivers;  prefer  home, 
business  in  one  building.  Box  1232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VER-A-FAST's  winning  formula  assures  that 
your  starts  are  good  and  being  started.  Program 
also  available  to  save  up  to  30%  of  your  stops. 
Call  Robert  Bensman  at  (216)  333-3287. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SUNBELT  OPPORTUNITY— Fast  growing 
shopper— TV  Guide  in  beautiful  Zone  8  area. 
Estimated  yearly  sales;  Gross  $65,000  with 
excellent  potential,  to  increase  with  proper 
direction.  $25,000  with  excellent  terms  or 
$20,000  cash.  Write  Box  1 165,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)682-7011. 

MESSENGER  SERVICES 

MESSANGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Service,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St.  NW,  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006,  Phone  (202) 
659-2726. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  ads  pro¬ 
duce  results  like  no  other  publication  in  the 
newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have  machin¬ 
ery.  supplies,  or  newspapers  to  sell  (or  buy)— 
need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill  an  opening— 
or  are  looking  for  just  the  right  spot  to  advance 
your  career— put  an  Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to 
work  for  you.  Cal  (212)  752-7050. 

NINE  YEARS  AGO  WE 
STARTED  A  NEWSPAPER 

IN  A  CORN  FIELD  .  .  . 

today  that  field  is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  area  in  the  upper  mid¬ 
west-adjacent  to  Chicago  s  O'Hare 
Field,  Woodfield  Mall,  Stratford  Square, 
and  the  proposed  sight  for  Colossus 
Colliseum.  We  are  a  highly-innovative 
weekly  newspaper  group  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  the  eight  communities 
we  serve  We  own  our  composition 
shop,  and  are  into  cable  TV  with  five 
franchise  applications  now  pending. 
1979  gross  sales  exceeded  $900,000. 

We  seek  outright  sale  to  established 
publisher  or  will  consider  venture  cap¬ 
ital  sale  of  up  to  25  per  cent  interest 
in  corporation.  Principals  only  please 
Box  1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We’ve  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We'll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you 
want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 
IMPORTANT :We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a 
group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 
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EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


MODIFLEX  distortion  camera,  20x24.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Call  New  England  Printing 
Machinery.  (617)  475-3210. 


ONE  LIKE-NEW,  reconditioned  LD-24  Log-E 
film  processor  for  sale.  $8500.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  and  pertinent  information,  please  contact 
Shelton  Prince  or  Paul  Davis  at  The  Selma 
Times-Journal,  PO  Box  61 1.  Selma  AL  36701. 
(205)  875-2110. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90B01 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  SORWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
service  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr,,  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212.  (913)  381-1109. 


MAILROOM 


2  MULLER  stuffing  machines  model  227, 
mam  plus  2  inserts.  1  Muller  model  227E. 
mam  plus  2  inserts.  J  S  Graphic  Equipment 
Co.,(214)  387-3128. 


MACEY  SIGNABINDER,  2  years  old.  IDAB  NS 
330  counter  stacker.  Available  immediately. 
Bob  Noga  (201)  347-5400. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Helsley,(800)  527-1668. 


MULLER  231  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition 
Box  34384,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MULLER  EM-10  inserter.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Box  35973, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227E  inserter,  5  stations. 

Muller  EM- 10  inserter.  5  stations. 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc 
Newspaper  MaiTroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


POWERED  ROLLER  TOP  CONVEYOR,  60  ft 
long,  17  in.  wide.  2  HP  motor,  work  table  on 
both  sides.  Northeast  Storage  and  Industries. 
Inc.,  (213)  257-7557. 


STA-HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition 
Box  34253,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very  good 
condition.  Available  immediately.  Box  34252, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPOSING  ROOM  equipment— Typesetter, 
headliner,  developer  and  waxer.  $4000.  Phone 
(606)  789-1705  or  789-1290. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY— 35  inch  newsprint  up 
to  80  tons  a  month  in  Florida.  Call  (305)  665- 
5575.  Leave  name  and  number. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


STANDARD  30  lb.  newsprint  made  to  your  spe¬ 
cification.  Shipments  direct  from  major  mills. 
Box  35468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basic  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory,  deli¬ 
vered  price  on  request.  Brookman  Paper  Corp., 
300  E  54  St.  New  York.  NY  10022.  (212) 
688-3020. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017, 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846—7025 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2000.  Compuwriters  $2800. 
2971TL— $1500  Keyboards-$1000.  FHN 
Business  Products.  PO  Box  442,  Marlton  NJ 
08053.  (609)  235-7614. _ 


COLD  TYPE  DEPARTMENT  LIQUIDATION 
Compugraphic  typesetter  model  ACM9000. 
Compugraphic  ACM9000  keyboard.  Compug¬ 
raphic  KDT  with  tape  punch.  Kodak  readimatic 
processor.  AKI  model  PCi-100  keyboard  with 
punch.  AKI  Ultracount  keyboard.  Compug¬ 
raphic  Roytron  key  punch.  70  film  strips.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  parts  and  accessories.  Will  sepa¬ 
rate.  Contact  Mr.  Jaffee  at  (312)  433-1395. 


COMP  II.  TG  $3000.  Comp  I,  $2000.  Comp 
7200,  $2000.  1(X)  fonts  and  plugs  for  above, 
$35  each.  RCP  101  processors.  $2000.  (813) 
921-3571. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Universal  Videosetter.  3 
years  old,  excellent  condition,  under  service 
contract,  8  fonts  (5-72  point),  reverse  lead  op¬ 
tion,  450  lines  per  minute.  Includes  computer 
interface,  cassettes,  spare  board  kit.  $35,000 
or  offer.  State  Farm  Insurance  Companies,  One 
State  Farm  Plaza.  Bloomington  IL  61701: 
phone  (309)  662-6891  or  (309)  662-2567. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000  L/R.  Excellent 
condition.  Currently  operating  with  18  font 
strips  and  2  program  tapes.  Direct  input 
keyboard.  $60(10,  as  is.  where  is.  Contact  Pre- 
Print  Supplement  Printing,  1041  S.  Vista  Or, 
j  Independence  MO  6405&  (816)  257-4900. 

•  FOR  SALE— 2  Compugraphic  videosetter  ll's- 
'  serial  no.  98.2,  puchased  12/23/74-serial  no. 
j  105.2,  purchased  12/26/74.  2  extra  grids— 
‘  Bodoni  News  2.  2  Compugraphic  unisetter 
I  composers,  purchased  12/74.  Facit  punchers. 
I  including  on  line  interface.  All  of  the  above 
.  were  Compugrahic  maintained.  Shaffstall 
I  equipment  also  available,  suitable  for  spare 
;  parts.  Contact  Donald  J.  Treat,  Fall  River 
I  Herald  News.  207  Pocasset  St,  Fall  River  MA 
j  02722. 


PACESETTER  DYMO-ITEK  micro  reverse 
lead— 2  speed  Mark  I  with  5  discs.  Van- 
systems  video  editor  model  2000—6  discs. 
$4975.  (603)  669-1122. 


TWO  COMPUWRITER  I's.  Many  fonts,  plugs. 
Paid  Compugraphic  checkout  after  delivery. 
$2800,  Lovell  Wyoming  Chronicle,  (307)  548- 
2217. 


3  YEAR  OLD  UNI-SETTER.  4  year  old  Uni- 
Setter  with  DEK  amd  punch  for  sale.  Includes 
spare  parts  kit.  Very  good  condition.  Also  FDTS 
alpha  key  with  papertape  punch  reader.  Priced 
as  package,  but  will  sell  individually.  Contact 
Dave  at  (215)  647-7268,  preferably  after  6 
pm. 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  from  ATF  web  press;  ATF  sheefer, 
ATF  combo  folder,  3  reel  dine,  flying  paster. 
Call  New  England  Printing  Machinery  (617) 
475-3210. 


1970  MODEL  News  King  Press.  4  stacked  un¬ 
its,  2  stacked  roll  stands.  2  on  the  floor  current¬ 
ly  in  operation.  $65,000.  Contact  Alex  Coulter, 
:501)  735-1010. 


4  UNIT  Goss  Universal  with  folder  and  1  color. 
Used  for  weekly  only.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  December  1,  Citizen  Printing  Co,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wl.  (414)  271-4784. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  i 


PRESSES 


22V4"  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units.  2 
half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
ZlVz"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2  half 
decks,  available  now. 

4  Wood  autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

224'4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  paster; 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3  -  1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

3  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  V15A. 

5  unit  V15A. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is.  or  reconditioned.  Move 
your  press,  install  and  train  on  all  makes  anc 
models  web  offset  and  letterpress.  25  yean 
experience.  CONTACT:  Ken  Langley 
7881  Mastin  St.  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)432-8276 


9  UNIT  GOSS  Suburban,  2  folders. 

Available  immediately. 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder. 

A  Stepper  730  inserter/3  bin. 

Contact:  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 
7881  Mastin  Dr. 

Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  either  offset  or 
letter  press:  Capco  portable  ink  fountains: 
Wood  ink  fountains:  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains:  Hoe  ink  boxes:  2  dine  reels  and  pasters 
in  self  contained  framing,  running  belts,  side 
lay.  etc. ,  suitable  for  publications  or  newspaper 
presses:  Goss  single  width  balloon:  Hoe  2:1 
double  delivery  folder  22^4  cutoff.  We  have  or 
we  can  get  what  you  need  for  you  pressroom  or 
mailroom. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  845, 6  unit  press,  RBC2  VSfolderwith 
Guilmont  V4  folder,  239/16"  cutoff,  new  late 
1975,  Available  immediately,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $950,000,  less  than  n  new  price. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


HARRIS  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  V4  and  folder. 

Fairchild  Color  King  4  units.  1966. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite.  Suburban.  SU. 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4.  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx”.  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  arid  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

I  PEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  1975  with  Sub¬ 
urban  folder,  immaculate  condition,  available 
immediately.  Call  Southern  Minting  Machinery 
(305)  592-8409  or  New  England  Printing 
Machinery  (617)  475-3210. 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  loaded.  2  years  old,  mod¬ 
ified  V7,  Vx  folder  available  immediately.  Call 
(617)  475-3210. 


We  Have  Available  NOW. 

38  Goss  Headliner  units.  MKl  tension  lock¬ 
up,  80"  wide  cut-off  22^4"  and  239/16" 
6  color  humps  cut-off  22V4"  and  239/16" 
8  color  decks  cut-off  224'4"  and  239/16” 

4  double  color  decks  cut-off  239/16" 

8  Goss  MK  I  double  width 
Portable  ink  ducts  friction  driven 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

Please  write  or  call 
Printing  Press  Services  LTD 
Talbot  House 

Talbot  Street  Industrial  Estate 
Fuhwood 
Preston 

ENGLAND  PR2  3QJ 
Telephone  0772-717611 

Over  400  Years  of  Newspaper 
Pref  '  Experience 
At  Your  Service 
Worldwide 


Inland  of  Kansas  City 

Since  1910 

SELECTION  OF  PRE-OWNED  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES| 

3  Unit  News  King  Press  with  News  King  Folder,  1969 

4  Unit  News  King  Press  with  KJ6  Folder,  1966-69. 

3  Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  Oil  Bath,  1969 

5  Unit  Cottrell  V-22  Web  Offset  Press-Excellent  Condition 
7  Unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1  Folder,  2  Press  Drives,  Mfg.  1964 
1  Goss  Urbanite  Upper  Former  for  500  and  600  Series 
1  Goss  Urbanite,  Va  page  folder 


Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale  by 
niand  newspaper  machinery  corparation 

105TM  (4  SANTA  FE  DRIVE  LENEXA  KAN  66215.  USA  SIS-XSZ-SOSC 

An  Inland  Industries  Company 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  UPECO 
DOUBLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner,  22^4",  4  units 
single  delivery  folder,  2  color  units,  1957. 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner,  6  Di-Litho  units  with 
drive,  no  folder,  1963. 

Scott,  7  floor  units,  2  superimposed,  double 
3/2  folder  with  balloons,  239/16",  1957. 

R.  Hoe,  double  delivery,  2/1  —  2244"  folding 
machine  with  columns,  base  plate  and  bal¬ 
loons,  1951. 

SINGLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Unitubular,  800  series,  9  units,  4  color 
decks,  2  folders,  1959. 

AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  Unitubular  folders,  700  and  800  series. 

Goss  Unitubular  and  Universal  roll  stands. 

Goss  Unitubular  and  Universal  new  spare 
parts. 

Goss  Unitubular  and  Universal  balloon 
formers. 

Goss  Unitubular  and  Universal  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

Napp  platemaking  equipment. 

Capco  60'.'  rewinder. 

Yale  paper  roll  clamp  truck. 

OFFSET  PRESSES 

4  unit  Mergenthaler  pacer. 

4  unit  Color  King. 

6  unit  Harris  VISA  with  2  folders. 

4  unit  Wood  Colorflex. 

6  unit  Wood  Colorflex. 

2  unit  News  King  with  Color  King  folder. 

UPECO,  INC. 

PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)438-3744 


PRESSROOM 


5 — CAPCO  color  fountains. 
Excellent  condition.  $295  each. 
Call  (517)  895-8551,  ext.  190. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  counter  stacker 
for  daily  newspaper  operation.  Respond  to  Box 
35962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Philipsburg  any  condition.  Call 
collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


Goss  Mark  I  or  II  press  units  with  21  Vz"  cutoff. 
Box  34445,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH,  with  SC  folder 
unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLSIHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
tor  daily  newspaper  operation 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher 


OFFSET  ROTARY  used  for  80  page  tabloid .  4x4 
:olor.  Minimum  cylinder  speed  25,000  revolu- 
ions.  Automatic  roll  switch.  Box  1202,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY — 35  inch  newsprint  up 
to  80  tons  a  month  in  Florida.  Call  (305)  665- 
5575.  Leave  name  and  number. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeking  tenure 
track  assistant  or  associate  professor.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred,  strong  recent  professional  experience  a 
must.  Evidence  of  successful  teaching  news 
writing,  reporting,  editing.  Familiarty  with 
VDTs  desirable.  Send  letter,  resume,  three  re¬ 
ference  letters  to  Dr.  EIDean  Bennett,  Chair- 
.Journalism/Telecommunications  Dept,  Arizo¬ 
na  State  University,  Tempe  AZ  85281,  Dead- 

line  1,  1980. _ 

COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
PhD  with  3  to  5  years  teaching  experience  and 
demonstrated  administrative  ability.  Rank  de¬ 
pendent  upon  degree  and  experience.  7- 
member  department  offering  majors  in  journal¬ 
ism,  advertising,  radio-tv-film,  inter-personal 
communications  and  speech  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  weekly  newspaper,  5000-watt  FM  radio 
station,  tv  production  studio  and  internship 
program.  Competency 
to  teach  in  2  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
news-editorial,  mass  communications,  adver¬ 
tising.  public  relations  or  broadcasting.  Begin 
September  1,  1981.  Send  letter  of  application 
resume,  transcripts,  and  3  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendations  by  January  1.  1981  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Longmere.  Acting  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Evansville,  PO  Box 
329,  Evansville  IN  47702.  An  Equal  Oppor- 

tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. _ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM,  California 
State  University,  Long  Beach,  seeks  tenure 
track  faculty  member  in  magazine  sequence, 
effective  August  18,  1981.  MA  degree 
minimum;  PhD  preferred.  Must  have  strong 
professional  background  in  magazine  writing, 
editing  and  production.  Qualified  candidate 
with  teaching  experience  will  be  given  prefer¬ 
ence.  Duties  include  teaching  primarily  maga¬ 
zine  writing  and  editing  courses,  and  directing 
and  editing  prize-winning  laboratory  magazine. 
Salary  range:  $17,964 — $27,252.  Send  full 
resume  by  December  1, 1980  to  Ben  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Chairman,  CSULB,  Long  Beach  CA 
90840.  CSULB  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action/Title  IX  employer. 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE  TRACK  POSITIONS 
FOR  1981-1982 

ADVERTISING — Direct  sequence,  teach  va¬ 
rious  advertising  courses,  develop  component 
for  the  MA  program.  PhD,  ABD  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  competitive. 

NEWS  EDITORIAL— At  least  two  positions  with 
responsibility  for  reporting  courses  and  upper 
level/graduate  specializations.  PhD  or  ABD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Preference  given  to  those  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following  specializations-. 
—Broadcasting 

—Film/still  photography,  photojournalism 
—Business  reporting,  media  manage¬ 
ment  or  economics 
—Public  relations 
—Advising  student  publications 

The  College  of  Jcumalism  has  about  500  ma¬ 
jors  and  offers  both  the  BA  and  MA  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Undergraduate  sequence  include  adver¬ 
tising,  broadcasting,  news-editorial  and  a  film 
minor.  The  graduate  program,  newly  revised, 
offers  both  a  research  and  professional  track 
with  specializations  in  public  affairs,  urban, 
religious,  health  and  science,  and  business/ 
economics  journalism.  Additional  graduate 
programs  in  advertising,  public  relations,  and 
media  management  are  contemplated. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  Milwaukee,  Marquette 
is  close  to  local,  state  and  federal  offices  and 
agencies.  It  is  a  Jesuit  institution  which  does 
not  discriminate  on  the  basisof  religion,  race  or 
sex.  It  is  an  equal  opportunity  and  affirmative 
action  employer. 

Send  applications  and  resumes  to:  William 
Thorn.  Search  Committee  Chairman.  College  of 
Journalism.  1 13 1  W  Wisconsin  Av,  Milwaukee 
Wl  53233. 

Application  deadline:  December  1,  1980. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 
Accounting,  department  manager  for  31,000 
daily  in  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  A  Gannett  News¬ 
paper.  Promotion  potential  excellent.  Re¬ 
sponsible  total  accounting  function;  budgets, 
planning,  forecasting  and  credit.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer.  Call  Sam  Tamion,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Times-Herald  Co.,  (313) 
985-7171. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Business  manager  for  40,000  daily  in  Yakima 
Washington,  a  division  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Responsible  for  accounting, 
budgets/planning,  business  computer  and  cre¬ 
dit  areas.  Newspaper  production  experience 
helpful.  Excellent  salary,  fringe  package. 
Please  send  resume  fo  Kay  Cause,  Personnel 
Manager.  Yakima  Herald-Republic,  PO  Box 
9668,  Yakima  WA  98909.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CONTROLLER— Small  California  publishing 
group  including  50,000  daily,  weeklies  and 
commercial  printing  operation  seeks  a  chief 
accountant  to  manage  all  financial  credit  and 
accounting  operations.  Candidates  should 
have  broad  basic  knowledge  and  newspaper 
experience.  Must  have  exposure  to  EDP  plus 
accounting  degree.  CPA  or  MBA  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  re- 
quirements  to  Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Florida's  largest 
weekly  newspaper.  Group  owned.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Give  complete  details  of  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  and  career  objectives  to 
Box  1159,  Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Quality  daily  in  lovely 
Southeastern  seacoast  state.  Group  owned.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential  for  both  newspaper 
and  candidates  future.  Relate  complete  details 
in  the  first  letter.  Box  1185,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  a  six-day  daily  in 
Zone  7.  Need  business  manager/advertising 
manager  experience.  Salary  open.  Interview 
essential.  Write  giving  full  resume  to  Box 
1188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Postion  is  avail¬ 
able  for  assistant  controller  of  acquisition 
oriented  newspaper  group.  Need  strong  indi¬ 
vidual  with  newspaper  experience.  Experience 
should  include  financial  reporting  and  analy¬ 
sis,  budgeting  and  forecasting.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  salary  history  to  Box  1210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GENERAL  MANAGER  forlarge  Colorado 
Mountain  weekly  and  sister  publication.  Must 
know  all  facets  with  emphasis  on  marketing 
and  production.  W.P.  Johnson,  Canyon  Courier 
PO  Box  430,  Evergreen  CO  80439.  (303)  674- 
5534. 


BENEFITS 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Zone  1  publishing  firm  is 
seeking  an  experienced 
benefits  administrator  to 
handle  corporate  pension, 
employee  insurance  and 
I  incentive  plans,  to  include 
I  plan  design,  carrier  selec- 
j  tion,  ERISA  compliance 
I  and  supervision  of  all  re- 
i  porting  requirements.  In- 
I  eludes  parent  company 
{  and  subsidiaries. 

I  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  with  com¬ 
plete  salary  history  to: 

Box  1256 
Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COMMUNICATION 

MANAGER 

TRW  Inc.,  a  Fortune  100  multi-national  company 
headquartered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  seeks  a  Com¬ 
munication  Manager  for  its  Automotive  Worldwide 
sector. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  familiar  with 
communication  techniques  and  possess  profes¬ 
sional  writing  and  editing  skills.  In  addition  to 
publication,  editing  and  speech  writing,  experience 
in  communication  training,  labor  communication  and 
the  ability  to  advise  other  managers  on  improving 
their  communication  programs  is  important. 

The  individual  will  be  degreed,  preferably  with  a 
journalism  and  business  communication 
background.  There  will  be  some  travel.  This  position 
offers  rewarding  professional  growth  to  the  can¬ 
didate  whose  experience  and  skills  match  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

Interested  candidates  submit  resume  and  salary  and 
requirements  to: 

Human  Resources  Manager 
T/M  3046 

TRW  INC. 

Automotive  Worldwide 

23555  Euclid  Avenue 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44117 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/H 


TRW 
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The  Industry’s 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  . 


When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

KUbLIiHtK 

Sales  oriented.  Zone  7  weekly.  Must  have 
advertising  and  promotional  credentials. 
Largest  weekly  in  our  state.  Ownership  poten¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  to  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED 

AD  MANAGER 

A  prc^ressive  metro  daily  in  a  top  50  market 

THE  DAILY  CALIFORNIAN.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley  student  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  general  manager  to  oversee  the  entire 
business  operation.  You'll  be  responsible  for  all 
accounting  and  marketing.  Functions  plus 
overall  supervision  of  the  typesetting  and 
graphics  shop.  Background  in  accounting  and 
marketing  a  must,  experience  in  managing  peo¬ 
ple  is  an  added  plus.  Salary  $18.000inegoti- 

person  to  head  the  department.  Competitive 
sales  experience  with  some  managerial  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Thiscould  be  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  for  someone  who  wants  to  take  a 
classified  department  presently  showing  regu¬ 
lar  gams  and  fine-tune  it  into  the  sales  producer 
it  can  be.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

able.  Interested  parties  should  submit  their  re¬ 
sume  to  Ken  Weiss.  The  Daily  Californian,. 
2490  Channing  Way,  Berkeley  CA  94704.  An' 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

CUSSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  to  take  charge  of 
million  want-ad  seven-day  daily  in  Zone  9. 

Highly  competitive  market.  Must  be  very  strong 
in  training  and  special  section  promotion.  Send 

ADVERTISING 

resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1254,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR— Fast  growing 
Zone  2  suburban  group.  Supervise  sales  staff, 
call  on  major  accounts.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  1 109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  4500  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  publication  adjacent  to  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Salary  plus  commission.  Must  be  able 
to  train  sales  staff.  Write  Box  1 189,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

KEY  PERSON  needed  to  direct  the  sales  and 
marketing  functions  of  a  40,000  circulation, 
progressive  6-day  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  "on  the  street"  sales  experi-  | 
ence  in  retail,  classified  or  circulation.  Strong 
background  in  management  "people  skills" 
such  as  coaching  and  training  of  employees. 
Person  selected  will  also  participate  in  top 
management  policy  setting  for  the  newspaper. 
Knowledge  of  market  planning,  total  newspap¬ 
er  concept,  competitive  media,  budgeting  and 
research  a  must.  Bachelors  or  advanced  degree 
in  marketing  a  plus  but  not  a  necessity.  Ap-  ! 
plications  will  be  onsidered  from  persons  out-  | 
side  and  within  our  corporation.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  in 
strictest  confidence  to  Tom  Kramerer,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager.  Telegraph  Herald.  PO  Box  688. 
Dubuaue  lA  52001.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Lake  Tahoe  twice-weekly  needs  aggressive 
advertising  sales  manager.  Three  person  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  plus  commissions  plus  be¬ 
nefits  plus  the  most  beautiful  outdoor  resort 
area  in  America.  Call  Lynette  Evans.  (916) 
544-8904  collect.  Experienced  only. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  large  bi-weekly 
and  weekly  group  in  Zone  3.  Results-goals 
oriented.  ^If-starter  with  ability  to  train  and 
motivate.  Good  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  salary  expected  to  Box  1224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  needed  at 
Bridger  Valley  Pioneer,  an  award-winning  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  located  in  small  growing 
mountain  town  90  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
Will  consider  recent  grad  but  must  be  hard 
worker  with  desire  to  advance.  Call  Ken  Smith 
at  (307)  875-3105  or  write  care  of  The  Green 
River  Star,  Box  592.  Green  River  WY  82935. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  rapidly  growing 
22,000  ABC  southern  California  daily  with  big 
TMC  weekly.  Ambitious,  aggressive  individual 
needed  who  can  wrn  in  a  competitive  situation. 
If  you  have  classified  or  retail  management  ex¬ 
perience,  or  are  in  a  2.  no  outlook  situation, 
you'll  want  to  respond.  Salary  commensurate 
with  abilities,  good  incentive^ benefit  programs. 
Send  resume,  with  earning  requirements  to  Box 
1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE.  AMBITIOUS  classified  or  retail 
salesperson  needed  for  rapidly  growing  22,000 
ABC  daily  in  southern  California.  Able  to  sell  in 
highly  competitive  situation.  Management 
potential  for  high  achievers.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  abilities,  bonus,  all  benefits.  Good 
career  opportunity  with  a  good,  people  oriented 
newspaper  chain.  Send  resume,  with  earnings 
requirements  to  Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  combination 
small  daily/weekly  operation  in  New  England. 
$18,000  base  plus  attractive  monthly  incen¬ 
tive  will  push  income  well  over  $20,000  for 
experienced  aggressive  working  director.  Good 
staff,  great  living  enviornment.  Reply  to  Box 
1251,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  Sunbelt  daily.  Beautiful, 
university  city.  Booming  market  requires  shirt¬ 
sleeve  go  getter  to  lead  sales  effort  of  one  of 
Southwest's  top  papers.  Ed  Livermore, 
Edmond  Evening  Sun,  (405)  34,1-2289. 


EXPERIENCED  INDIVIDUAL  to  head  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  5  day  newspaper— shopper 
combination.  Must  have  creative  ability  and  be 
able  to  direct  advertising  department  and  staff. 
Send  letters  of  inquiry  and  resumes  to  ^m 
Barnes,  The  News  &  Record,  PO  Box  100, 
South  Boston  VA  24592.  (804)  572-2928, 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY/SHOPPER  needs 
pro  couple  now  (October  31).  Earn  ownership 
share.  2M  free  circulation.  Town  population 
25(X)  plus.  Salary  plus  commission.  (305) 
485-3747,  PO  Box  9402,  Ft.  Lauderdale  FL 
33310. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR  for  expanding  group  of  New 
York  City  area  tabloid  "lifestyle"  publications. 
Design,  paste-up  tor  2  biweeklies,  one  month¬ 
ly.  special  supplements.  $300  a  week.  If  you 
can  inject  some  neon  into  our  publications 
send  a  resume  to  K.  A.  Simon,  Good  Times. 
230  Arlington  Circle.  East  Hills  NY  11548. 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  editorial  artist.  If 
you  have  good  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  illustrate  stories  using  mixed  media, 
full  color/black  and  white,  we  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  talking  to  you.  A  minimum  of  3  years 
experience  as  an  editorial  artist  with  back¬ 
ground  in  the  production  of  maps,  graphs  and 
charts  required.  Illustrative  cartoon  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Day/evening  shifts.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Please  send  resume  Including 
work  samples  to: 

Ft,  Lauderdale 
NEWS/SUN  SENTINEL 
Claudia  L.  Jack.  Emp.  Mgr. 

101  N.  New  River  Dr.  East 
Ft.  Uuderdale  FL  33302 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION 


CIKCULAIIUN  MANAGER  tor  13,000  daily 
with  a  lO.CXX)  TMC  weekly  in  upstate  New 
York.  Reply  with  resume,  salary  requirement 
and  references  to  Box  1253,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


34,000  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  7  seeks  a 
city  manager  with  a  strong  background  in  prom¬ 
otion  as  well  as  detail.  l%sition  reports  to  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  is  responsible  for  super¬ 
visor  and  district  managers.  Our  company 
offers  good  salary,  bonuses  and  benefits.  Our 
educational  system  is  the  most  modern  in  the 
country.  Candidate  must  possess  good  people 
and  leadership  skills.  Send  resume  and  covet 
letter  to  Box  1234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  for  a  30,000, 
7-day  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Candidate  should 
have  excellent  record  in  collections  and  staff 
management.  This  is  a  top  flight  opportunity 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  company.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY  in  central  Ohio  needs  a 
city  supervisor  working  with  newspaper  car¬ 
riers.  Must  be  strong  on  basics  service,  sales 
and  collections.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  1 183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOTOR  ROUTE  supervisor  needed  for  medium 
si2e  Zone  1  daily.  Prerequisites  include  experi¬ 
ence  with  independent  contractors,  ability  to 
motivate  independent  contractors  to  be  promo¬ 
tion  oriented,  and  ability  to  promote  motor 
routes  with  complete  off  ice  paid  system.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience — excellent  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resumes  to  Box  1236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  8000  daily  with 
a  12.000  total  market  coverage  package  distri¬ 
buted  to  adjacent  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
households.  We  seek  an  individual  who  is  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  ‘‘Little  Merchant  System" 
and  is  strong  in  sales,  promotions  and  people 
skills.  Prior  experience  with  TMC  helpful.  Con¬ 
tact  William  Bracken,  Business  Manager.  Daily 
Gate  City,  1016  Main  St,  Keokuk  lA  52632. 
(319)  524-8300.  Call  toll  free  from  Iowa  (800) 
472-6003,  from  states  touching  Iowa  (800) 
553-7082. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  a  strong  take  charge  individual  to  run 
our  circulation  department,  40,000  —  6-day 
afternoon  daily,  in  Zone  2.  This  position  re¬ 
quires  a  hard  working  person  strong  on  promo¬ 
tion,  customer  service  and  staff  development. 
Report  to  General  Manager.  Send  resume,  re¬ 
ferences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1 195, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  8000  daily— 
Zone  5.  Must  be  strong  in  promotion  and  re¬ 
cruitment.  Excellent  opportunity  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1200.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSTOMER  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
SOUTH  FLORIDA 

The  Miami  Herald  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  manager  of  customer  information  systems 
including  circulation  service  and  billing.  The 
person  we  are  seeking  must  be  an  experienced 
manager  in  circulation  or  sales  service  with 
working  knowledge  of  EDP  systems.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  with  opportunity  for  career 
advancement.  Send  resume  to  Employment 
Manager,  The  Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza- 
.Miami  FL  33101. 


NORTHEASTERN  DAILY  is  seeking  a  well- 
rounded  circulation  manager  for  member  of  cir¬ 
culation  executive  staff.  Prerequisites  include: 
field  experience  in  hardcore  low  income  areas, 
strong  in  accounts  receivable  control,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  inside  management  and, 
utmost,  strong  in  people  ability.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  to  qualifications.  Send  resume  to 
Box  35522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  is  seeking 
qualified  circulation  management  applicants 
to  fill  area  manager  positions  in  home  delivery. 
Opportunity  for  experienced  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  to  move  up  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
metroplexes  in  the  country.  Company  benefits. 
To  apply  send  resume  or  call  Valter  Hale.  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Communications  Center,  Dal¬ 
las  TX  75265.  (214)  745-8395. 


ZONE  1  DAILY  is  currently  seeking  district 
sales  manager.  Previous  circulation  experience 
along  with  the  ability  to  work  with  average  car¬ 
rier  count  of  65,  with  heavy  concentration 
placed  upon  sales,  service  and  collections.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience — excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 


New  young  thinking  management  team  looking 
for  data  processing  person  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Individual  will  head  and  set  up  new 
department.  First  responsibility  is  to  aid  in 
study  of  front-end  systems  to  replace  or  expand 
existing  one  and  to  coordinate  the  results  of 
that  study  with  installation  of  business  system. 
Presently  using  Itek  typesetting  and  NCR  for 
billing. 

Familiarity  with  typesetting  systems  required, 
and  ability  to  program  helpful. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience,  but 
best  part  of  the  offer  is  the  opportunity  to  join 
our  future-oriented  staff.  We're  a  50,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Send  resume.  availabillN  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Personnel  Manager,  Tne  Daily 
Pantagraph,  Bloomington  IL  61701. 


EDITORIAL 


FLORIDA 

REPORTER— Live  and  work  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  on  expanding  25,000  circulation  indepen¬ 
dent  paper.  Aggressive,  smart  self-starter  with 
experience  will  find  good  salary,  top  benefits 
and  desirable  work  conditions.  Contact  Corbin 
Wyant.  General  Manager.  Naples  Daily  News. 
1075  Central  Av,  Naples  FL  33940.  (813) 
262-3161. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  to  rewrite  manuscripts  for 
national  horse  magazine.  Logical  thinker,  cap¬ 
able  of  organizing  ideas  into  informal,  gramma¬ 
tical  prose.  Some  copy  editing,  proof  reading, 
telephone  research.  Replies  in  writing  only  to 
CarolClark,  Practical  Horseman,  225SChurch 
St,  West  Chester  PA  19380. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITIONS  EDITOR 
National  financial  daily  seeks  assistant  feature 
editions  editor  to  assist  in  producing  more  than 
70  special  editions,  from  start  to  finish.  Must 
have  strong  skills  in  copy  editing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  layout,  makeup:  organizational  and  sche¬ 
duling  abilities  are  crucial.  Will  research  topics 
to  assign  to  writers.  Prior  experience  and/or 
journalism  degree  required,  (jood  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS  REPORTER/ 
CRITIC 


We're  looking  for  an  arts  reporter  who's  also  an 
astute  critic— rather  than  a  critic  who  doesn't 
know  an  endowment  grant  from  a  municipal 
bond.  In  addition  to  reviewing  arts  programs 
and  films, the  postition  involves  covering  the 
arts  aggressively  and  writing  with  flair  about 
people  and  all  forms  of  entertainment.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Steve  Jacob.  Assistant 
Editor,  Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  600  W. 
Main  St,  Ft  Wayne  IN  46802. 


A  SMALL  WEEKLY  newspaper  in  the  heart  of  oil 
shale  country  needs  an  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher-reporter  as  soon  as  possible.  Persons 
duties  would  include  responsibility  for  most  of 
the  photographs,  all  the  local  sports  reporting, 
some  features  and  news  assignments.  The  pap¬ 
er,  The  Rifle  Telegram,  is  located  in  one  of  the 
towns  most  likely  to  catch  the  brunt  of  and  oil 
shale  boom,  Rigle,  Colorado.  On  the  western 
slope  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  with  all  the  ap¬ 
plied  possibilities  and  benefits.  Please  write  to 
the  Rifle  Telegram,  PO  Box  1330,  Rifle  CO 
81650  or  call  (303)  625-1925. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
ZONE  4 


Major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks  top  notch 
business  writer  with  three  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Attractive  area,  ideal  climate  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Please  respond  detailing  employ¬ 
ment  history,  references  and  business  writing 
samples  to  Box  1231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune/The  States-ltem.  Experienced  in 
newspaper  copy  desk  work,  headline  writing, 
and  VDT.  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 
Submit  resume  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp,  3800  Ho¬ 
ward  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  7014(j. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  wanted 
at  once,  contact  Sam  Barnes  or  send  resume 
and  clippings  to  The  News  and  Record,  PO  Box 
100,  South  Boston  VA  24592.  (804)  572- 
2918. 


Immediate  opening  for  reporter-photographer. 
Send  clips,  resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Nanette  Laster,  The  Daily  Sentinel- 
Star,  PO  8ox  907,  Grenada  MS  38901. 


EDITOR 

ASSOCIATE 

EDITOR 

National  Boating  Magazine 

Leading  national  magazine  for  boating 
enthusiasts  (located  in  New  'York  City) 
has  excellent  opportunity  for  a  marine 
journalist  to  write,  commission,  edit 
and/or  rewrite  feature  articles  and  do 
in-the-field  reporting. 

Must  be  a  published  author  with  minimum 
3  years  editing  experience  and  have  at 
least  5  years  vocational  or  avocational 
boating  experience.  Good  starting  salary 
and  excellent  benefits  package.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to: 

DEPT  312019 

1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10036 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  for  chain  of  weekly  newspapers 
20  miles  out  of  New  York  City.  Experience  in 
editing,  head  writing,  layout  and  VDTs  prefer¬ 
red.  Contact  Paul  Canino,  Editor,  (201)  686- 
7700. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Top  quality  copy  editors  sought  for  rapidly 
growing  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  If  you  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  daily  experience  with  strong 
editing,  layout  and  headline  writing  skills,  write 
us  today!  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box 
1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  enjoys  copy 
editing  and  values  it's  role  in  the  production  of 
a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with  60,000 
circulation.  College  and/or  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Experience  on  VDTs  also  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  you  can  spot  spelling  errors,  know  a 
good  photo  when  you  see  it  (and  know  how  to 
use  it)  and  value  the  difference  between  editing 
a  story  and  rewriting  it,  then  send  your  resume 
to  Box  1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR  to  lay  out  daily  lifestyle  pages 
and  weekly  social  sections  tor  San  Fransico  Say 
area  daily.  Must  excel  in  layout,  be  strong  in 
graphics.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  layout  samples  to  Sliaryn  Betz,  c/o 
The  Daily  Review,  PO  Box  5050,  Hayward  CA 
94540. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  FIRST  RATE 
National  financial  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with 
at  least  3  years  experience.  Must  be  able  to 
wrest  from  young  reporters  their  best  work. 
Send  application  in  the  form  of  a  news  story, 
with  headline,  disclosing  information  about 
yourself.  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — For  mid-sized  AM  daily.  We 
are  looking  for  an  experienced  journalist  with 
strong  copy  editing  and  headline  writing  skills. 
Reporting  expeience  and  layout  knowledge  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  letter  explaining  why 
we  should  hire  you.  Box  1247,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
FLORIDA 


Fast  growing  PM  daily  peaking  at  34,000  offers 
unusual  opportunity  for  aggressive,  mature, 
solid  top  grade  editor  with  current  hands-on 
experience  to  direct  news  staff  of  25.  Produc¬ 
ing  average  of  60  pages  daily  including  120 
pages  Sunday  in  modern  plant  with  25,000 
square  foot  addition  underway.  Attractive  area 
directly  on  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  ideal  climate. 
Top  references  required.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  full  benefits.  Send  full  resume  first 
letter  to  Timothy  A.  O'Connor,  Publisher,  Na¬ 
ples  Daily  News.  1075  Central  Av,  Naples  FL 
33940. 


EDITOR  FOR  50M  twice  weekly  at  Rochelle 
Illinois.  Previous  editor  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  another  of  our  newspapers.  Some 
people  management  experience  necessary. 
Great  place  to  settle  down,  raise  kids.  Close  to 
Illinois'  two  largest  metro  areas.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  John  Tompkins,  Rochelle 
News  Leader.  401  N  Mam  St.  Rochelle  IL 
61068. 


EDITOR  for  5000  weekly.  Looking  for  someone 
with  ability  in  editing,  layout,  head  writing,  and 
paste-up.  Great  opportunity  for  person  who 
wants  to  develop  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  work.  Contact  Phil  Heth,  Carbon- 
dale  (PA)  News  18407. 


REPORTER  to  cover  international  business  and 
trade  developments  for  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  a  nationally  distributed  business  news¬ 
paper  published  daily  in  New  York  City.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  at  least  3  years  experience  in 
covering  international  business  stories  for 
newspaper,  magazine  or  wire  service.  Salary 
open,  based  on  experience.  Send  resume  and 
letter  to  George  Telfer.  Th«  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  110  Wall  St,  New  York  NY  10005. 


PEOPLE  ORIENTED  feature  writer  with  layout 
ability  for  prize-winning  small  Ohio  daily.  Send 
samples,  resume,  references  and  salary  needs 
to  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RENAISSANCE  PERSON.  Looking  for  an  arts 
writer  with  ability  to  do  features  with  sensitivity 
and  depth,  report  arts  community  news,  review 
classical  music  and  opera.  Only  hard  workers 
with  strong  clips  need  apply.  Box  1214,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter-copy  editor 
at  small  PM  daily.  Duties  include  working  with 
stringers'  copy,  school  board  and  being  in 
charge  of  Saturday  AM  section.  Please  send 
letter,  resume,  references,  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Steve  Wolfrom,  The  Review 
Times,  Fostoria  OH  44830. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
We're  a  weekly  in  a  unique  area  of  New  York 
State  read  carefully  by  New  York  City  media. 
There  are  dozens  of  stories  here  with  award¬ 
winning  potential  waiting  for  investigative  re¬ 
porters  to  dig  them  out.  You  can  make  a  name 
with  us  but  not  money.  Box  1246,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP:  A  3  month 
program  in  Washington.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  1401  16th  St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20036 
or  call  (202)  483-1442. 


LAYOUT.  COPY  EDITOR  by  competitive  Florida 
metro.  Must  be  strong  on  visual  packaging, 
headline  writing,  grammar  use.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  tearsheets,  resume,  references 
and  expression  of  )0b  interest  to  Box  12lL 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY  newspaper  in  Virginia 
seeks  reporter  with  at  least  one  year  experience 
for  business  and  general  assignment  beat. 
Challenging  opportunity  for  person  with  right 
attitude  and  initiative.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  small  Zone  5  daily.  If  you've' 
been  reporting  and  want  to  move  into  desk  work 
and  still  do  some  major  news  stories,  please 
apply.  Editing,  headline  and  layout  experience 
necessary.  Send  letter,  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE-PERSON  SPORTS  DEPARTMENT— On 
our  8-month  old  weekly.  Primary  concern  is 
lively  well-written  copy — and  heaps  of  it—  ab¬ 
out  4-5  area  high  schools  and  possibly  a  major 
university.  Photo  and  layout  experience  helpful 
but  not  mandatory— we'll  teach.  J-school  grads 
welcome.  Salary  range  $200; week.  Respond  to 
K.  Reyher,  News  Review,  Box667.CushingOK 
74023,  (918)  225-0824. 


PROGRESSIVE,  afternoon  daily  in  properous 
Wyoming  needs  experienced  reporter.  Appreci¬ 
ate  versatile  talents,  some  photography,  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  makeup,  and  feel  for  community  of 
12,000.  Send  resume,  clips  and  references. 
The  Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993,  Riverton  WY 
82501. 


REPORTER— Young,  vibrant  daily  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  seeks  aggressive,  experienced  reporter 
for  work  in  fertile  news  territory  with  resort-style 
surroundings.  Our  sand  beaches  are  90  mi¬ 
nutes  from  New  Orleans.  If  you're  a  lucid  writer 
and  a  thorough  reporter  send  resume,  clips, 
references  to  Tim  Kriehn,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Sun,  Box  4567.  Biloxi  MS  39531. 


ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER.  6  day  with  14,000  cir¬ 
culation  has  opening  for  featuresicommunity 
editor.  Must  be  able  to  cultivate  good  relations 
with  city  of  20,000  and  its  immediate  areas. 
Good  news  judgment,  layout  and  writing  skills, 
important.  Send  resume,  clips  and  references 
to  Box  35042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


jPORTS  editor  tor  small  daily.  Will  consider 
ecent  J-grad.  Send  clips,  resume  and  letter  of 
ecommedation  to  Jim  Small,  Greensburg  Daily 
Yews,  Greensburg  IN  47240. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Demonstrated  interest  in  copy  desk 
work  and  recognition  of  its  importance. 

Some  experience  necessary,  but  poten- 
I  :ial  given  equal  consideration.  Morning- 
!  Sunday  medium-sized  newspapaer.  Full 
I  details  first  letter.  Norman  A.  Cherniss, 

I  Executive  Editor,  The  Press  &  Enter- 
I  arise.  Box  792.  Riverside  CA  92502. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — We're  coming  out  with  a 
I  Sunday  edition  next  year  in  which  sports  will 
j  have  a  major  role.  The  person  this  40.000  6 
day-a-week  afternoon  paper  is  seeking  has  to  be 
3  take-charge  editor  to  supervise  a  5-man  de- 
!  partment.  Must  have  imagination,  lay-out 
I  sparkling  pages,  direct  reporters  and  make  our; 
!  a  first  class  section.  Send  detailed  resume. 
I  salary  requirements  to  John  Foley,  Managing 
!  Editor,  The  Day.  New  London  CT  (16320. 


I  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

;  AM  (75,000  daily.  135,000  Sunday)  in  attrac- 
j  tive  Southwestern  city  is  looking  for  strong  copy 
!  editor  with  sports  background.  Layout,  writing 
I  experience  helpful,  but  copy  editing  para¬ 
mount.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1252, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — Aggressive,  medium-sized  daily 
in  New  York  metropolitan  area  looking  tor  hard¬ 
working,  talented  reporter  with  at  least  one  year 
experience.  Speaking  Spanish  would  help,  but 
not  required.  Box  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  REPORTER.  1  COPY  EDITOR 
Local  news  is  our  forte.  Quality  means  more 
than  quantity  to  the  small,  fast  growing  Florida 
PM  paper.  We  want  an  aggressive  city  reporter 
cind  also  a  sharp  desk  person  who  is  extra  strong 
on  graphics.  One  look  at  our  product  and  you'll 
see  why.  Clips,  tearsheets,  resume  to  Leesburg 
Commercial,  PO  Drawer  7,  Leesburg  FL 
32748. 


SOUTHERN  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily  newspaper 
needs  combination  editorial  writer  and  speech 
writer.  Experience  necessary.  Prefer  traditional 
and  conservative  orientation.  Reply,  giving  full 
resume  to  Box  1175.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 

Slot 

Award-winning  PM  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  slot  person.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  daily  experience  preferred. 
Good  Zone  4  location,  salary  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box 
1212.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEER 


WANTED 

for 

Baton  Rouge  Newspaper 
Plant  Engineer— Thorough  knowledge  electric¬ 
ity,  electronics.  Working  knowledge  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  other  industrial  trades.  Challeng¬ 
ing  job  with  new  plant  under  construction.  Re¬ 
quires  both  supervision  of  staff  of  7  and  tech¬ 
nical  ability.  Working  with  physical  plant  and 
equipment.  Mature  judgement,  experience 
essential.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Betty  Jo  Baker,  State-Times,  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton  Rouge  LA  7(J821. 


FREELANCE 


FREE-LANCE  WRITERS  and  photographers 
sought  for  a  monthly  newspaper  supplement 
with  a  circulation  of  127.000  in  the  Dayton, 
Ohio  area.  Cover  stories  with  good  photos.  In¬ 
quire  first.  Something  Extra,  3484  Far  Hills  Av. 
Kettering  OH  45429.  (513)  294-7000. 


MAILROOM 


MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY  in  central  Ohio  needs  a 
mailroom  supervisor.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
and  maintain  Kansa  inserter,  Addressograph 
and  Stepper  Fold  'n  Tyer  or  willing  to  learn. 
Send  complete  resume  and  references  to  Box 
1182.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Rural  Pennsylvania  daily 
seeks  hard-working,  imaginative  and  self- 
reliant  photographer  with  1  or  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  The  person  we  want  is  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  our  small  photography  department 
and  able  to  take  the  initiative  in  producing  a 
steady  mix  of  spot  news  and  feature  pictures. 
Assignments  range  from  standup  shots  at  gar¬ 
den  club  teas  to  covering  jail  escapes,  high 
school  sports  and  some  Penn  State  football. 
Write  to  John  Moore,  Managing  Editor.  The 
Sentinel,  6th  St  &  Summit  Dr,  Lewistown  PA 
17044. 


PRESSROOM 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  IN  ZONE  6  has 
immediate  opening  for  pressperson  on  Goss 
Mark  II  presses.  Organization  provides  career 

f[rowth  potential  with  excellent  salary  and 
ringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  35118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  needsa  No.  2 
person  in  pressroom.  6  unit  Goss  SC  press. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  camera  and  plate  mak¬ 
ing.  Good  salary  and  fringes.  Contact  Doug 
Robinson,  Publisher,  (707)  762-4541. 


HELP  WANTED  —  PRESSROOM 
We  are  a  no  nonsense,  web  offset  commercial 
and  newspaper  printing  company  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  compensation  to  qualified 
press  personnel  looking  for  career  advance¬ 
ment  with  a  nation-wide  communications  com¬ 
pany.  Call  J.  Allred  today.  (714)  571-0288. 


1 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSPERSONS 

ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  openings  for  2 
experienced  Goss  Community  presspersons.  8 
units  with  Suburban  folder.  6-day  AM  opera¬ 
tion  with  heavy  commercial.  We  pay  moving 
expenses. 

Call  or  write: 

Director  of  Employee  Relations 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento  CA  95813 
(916)  446-9487 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSMAN-WOMAN  to  operate  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  or  Suburban  press.  Growing  commer¬ 
cial  business.  Excellent  pay.  Health,  dental, 
disability  and  life  insurance.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  on  Community,  Suburban  or  related 
press.  All  relocation  expenses  will  paid  for.  Call 
Sid  Simon  at  (215)  365-1155. 


WORKING  FOREMAN — Weekly  newspaper  in 
Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press.  Growing  commercial  business. 
Must  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to  work  in  growth 
business.  Should  be  willing  to  train  second 
shift  crew.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  33645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Texas  daily  needs  composing  room  foreman 
with  strong  background  in  electronic  compos¬ 
ing  room  operations  and  use  of  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  for  daily  production.  The  person  we  seek 
will  be  a  working  foreman.  We  want  a  person 
with  good  leadershop  qualities,  to  grow  with  a 
top  notch  organization.  Starting  salary 
$20,000  to  $30,000  depending  on  back¬ 
ground  and  skills.  Our  employees  know  of  this 
ad.  Send  a  complete  resume  to  Box  1209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SUPERVISOR  for  composing 
room  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Central  Jersey. 
Union  shop.  3  night  week.  Sunday  through 
Tuesday.  Contact  John  Ludwick  (201)  647- 
1180 


PROMOTION 


COPYWRITER 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 
Due  to  a  promotion  within  our  department.  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune's  promotion 
department  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
talented  copywritier.  You'll  join  our  17  person 
department  and  specialize  in  writing  effective 
sales  presentations,  brochures  and  other  sales 
materials.  If  you  have  a  knack  for  turning  mar¬ 
ket  research  into  presentations  that  sell,  we'd 
like  to  see  your  resume.  3  samples  of  your  work 
and  your  salary  history.  A  degree  in  journalism 
or  advertising  is  preferred  plus  at  least  2  years 
of  professional  writing  experience.  Send  you 
resume  in  confidence  to  Beverly  Blessing. 
Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  PO  Box  957,  Des  Moines  lA 
50304. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR — Highly  successful  1 
and  motivated,  with  17  years  advertising  man-  I 
agement  in  competitive  market.  Strong  in  sales  | 
training,  organization,  promotion  and  budget-  | 
ing.  Capable  of  motivating  sales  staff  with  ! 
"show-how"  techniques.  Seeks  opportunity 
affording  personal  and  professional  growth,  j 
Box  1223.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PICTURE  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Successful  AP  picture  editor.  5  years  as  award¬ 
winning  reporter-photographer  on  90M  daily. 
Bright,  creative  professional  at  28  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  with  management  potential.  Married, 
stable,  will  relocate  where  opportunity  exists  to 
join  first-rate  daily  team.  Box  1208.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Young,  aggressive,  caring  and  dedicated 
to  success,  any  Zone.  Strong  in  promotion. 
(914)  692-5865. 


CIRCULATOR,  presently  employed,  marketing 
degree,  seeks  opportunity  in  sales  or  distribu¬ 
tion  with  dynamic  organization  in  New  York 
City,  adjacent  markets.  Box  1197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER/DIRECTOR— Over 
25  years  experience  on  small,  medium  and 
large  papers.  Familiar  with  ABC,  TMC.  Little 
Merchant,  promotion,  mail  room,  cost  control 
and  budgeting.  Available  immediately,  write 
Box  1243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  REPORTER/EDITOR  is 
looking  for  spot  with  strong  editorial  team  in 
metro  area.  Good  writing  is  hallmark.  Currently 
managing  editor  of  statewide  business  month¬ 
ly.  Jon  Levine.  (602)  252-1877,  277-0110. 


AWARD-WINNER  with  5  years  experience  as  a 
political,  education,  feature  writer  seeks  to 
move  from  15,000  daily  to  larger  daily  in  Zone 
3  or  4.  Box  1206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER  TO  MOVE  UP— Talented  young  sport- 
swriter.  24.  Ivy  League  grad,  ready  to  move  to 
larger  paper  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Can  cover  all  sports 
as  well  as  layout  and  take  photos.  Box  1244. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  THEATRE  TV  CRITIC— Young  (27)  re¬ 
viewer-interviewer  with  6  years  experience  in¬ 
cluding  big  city  tabloid  looking  for  exciting  arts 
slot.  Zones  2,  1.9.  Box  1141.  Editor  &  Put 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER — 36.  with  national  creden¬ 
tials  and  editorial  management  seeks  Zone  9  or 
8  arts/entertamment,  lifestyle,  business 
beat(s)  with  progressive  metro  daily,  magazine 
or  broadcast  news  operations.  Background  in- 
cludesr  national  magazine  features,  screen¬ 
plays  for  major  sfudio,  top  10  market  broadcast 
news.  Box  1156.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  in  corporate 
communications  in  North  Carolina,  interested 
in  returning  to  newsroom.  Ten  years  newswrit¬ 
ing  experience  (general,  business,  medical), 
12  years  public  relations  and  related  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1233.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


24-YEAR-OLD  sports  writer  seeks  job  medium 
-sized  daily.  5  years  pro  experience.  Excellent 
in-depth  beat  reporter  and  investigator.  Will 
relocate  anywhere.  Box  1238,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERSERVERING  journalism  graduate  pursuing 
entry-level  reporting  position  with  daily  in  any 
Zone.  Good  clips,  good  grades.  Call  (2 16)  288- 
9961. 


RACING  WRITER/SPORTS  Beskman  seeks 
chance  to  display  both  abilities.  Experienced, 
dependable,  hard-working.  Box  1227,  Editori 
Publisher. 


SMALLTOWN  EDITOR,  11  years  experience  as 
reporter/photographer,  seeks  new  experiences 
challenges  on  larger  paper  in  Zones  1.  2  or  5. 
Superb  writing  skills,  experience  in  layout,  col¬ 
umns.  editorials,  heads.  Strong  on  news  judge¬ 
ment.  Dedicated,  versatile,  ambitious,  un¬ 
afraid  of  hard  work  and  long  hours.  Box  1221. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  BUT  STAGNANT  REPORTER— 
Wordsmith  seeks  job  on  paper,  minimum 
70.000,  that  strives  for  excellence  and  stimu¬ 
lates  growth  of  employees'  talents.  Box  1 190. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  EDITOR— 17  year  career,  last  6  in 
top  management.  General  wire  service,  econo¬ 
mic  wire  service,  newspaper  experience.  Seeks 
editorial  or  general  management  position.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1038.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  entertainment  writer  experienced 
in  covering  drama.  radio-N  and  all  music  out¬ 
side  classics.  Seven  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  associate  editorship.  By-lines  in  national 
publications.  Box  1240.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  SPORTSWRITER.  2  W  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  editing,  photography,  layout 
seeks  new  job.  T remendous  sports  background. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILLING  TO  WORK.  23  year  old  professional 
looking  to  cover  general  assignments,  sports  or 
features  for  small  to  mid-size  paper.  Have  BA  in 
journalism  and  political  science.  Have  been 
sportswriter  with  New  Jersey  weekly,  editorial 
assistant  with  New  York  City  business  daily. 
VDT  experience.  Prefer  Zone  2.  then  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Connecticut  or  northern  Virginia. 
Box  1177.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTS  TO  MOVE  UP — Financial  writer, editor 
at  large  newspaper,  late  30s  seeks  editorial  or 
front  office  management  position.  Responsibi¬ 
lities  have  included  on-edition  revision  and 
overnight  page  make-up  and  production  (VDT). 
Extensive  experience  includes  Wall  Street 
beats,  general,  national  and  local  economic 
reporting,  magazine  and  foriegn  newspaper 
assignments,  radio  and  tv.  Box  1242.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAYOUT  SPECIALIST 

Great  working  with  words,  graphics,  photosand 
people.  BJ.  10-plus  years  experience.  VDT 
trained.  Redesigned  daily  in  1978.  Looking  for 
upper  level  spot  where  I  can  give  100%  com¬ 
mitment  to  paper  committed  to  excellence.  Box 
1239.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— Excel¬ 
lent  track  record  and  references  to  back  it  up. 
20  years  in  business  management,  display  and 
classified  sales,  editorial,  circulation  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Total  newspaperman  knows  how  to 
increase  profit  and  motivate  staff.  Box  1075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER— Recently 
sold  my  profitable  suburban  weekly.  Want  to 
move  to  large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Prefer  sun¬ 
belt  or  winter  sports  area.  Experienced  all 
phases,  profit  oriented.  J-degree.  39  years  old. 
willing  to  invest  in  right  situation.  Box  1178. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— Current¬ 
ly  employed  General  Manager  seeks  similar 
position  with  quality  organization.  Record  set¬ 
ting  performance  throughout  career.  Prefer 
small  to  medium  daily  in  Zone  1.  2  or  5.  Box 
1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAVE  ME  from  a  life  of  mediocrity.  Excel  in 
both  newspaper  and  public  relations  work. 
Write:  Clarence  (Andy)  Anderson.  1021  Elm 
St.  Phoenix.  NEW  YORK  13135. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Training  interns 

A  serious  internship  program  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  a  school  of  journalism  can  be 
of  benefit  to  all  concerned,  according  to 
Lucille  deView,  director  of  Writer’s 
Training  for  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Many  newspapers  take  on  “interns” 
from  journalism  schools  as  summer  re¬ 
placements  but  not  too  many  of  those 
have  a  rigid  program  of  requirements  and 
training. 

Ms.  deView  is  presently  on  loan  from 
the  Monitor  to  set  up  and  teach  two  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  at  Principia  College,  at 
Elsah,  111.,  and  will  return  to  her  job  in 
Boston  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Moni¬ 
tor  has  been  experimenting  with  an  in¬ 
ternship  program  in  cooperation  with 
Principia  and  to  date  seven  interns  have 
completed  the  program.  She  believes  all 
of  them  as  a  result  of  their  experience 
have  felt  reinformced  in  their  ambition  to 
be  reporters  and,  if  possible,  reporters  for 
the  Monitor. 

She  has  described  how  this  program 
works  in  an  article  for-The  Media  Repor¬ 
ter,  Britain’s  quarterly  journalism  re¬ 
view,  from  which  she  has  given  us  per¬ 
mission  to  quote. 

“The  idea  of  sending  journalism  majors 
to  work  in  newsrooms  for  a  semester  is  a 
right  one,  I  am  convinced-but  unless  it  is  a 
beneficial  experience  for  the  paper,  the 
intern,  and  the  school,  it  is  costly  for  all,” 
she  writes. 

There  is  a  careful  selection  of  interns  at 
the  school,  she  reports.  “A  professor  of 
writing  screens  applications  and  writing 
samples,  submitting  to  the  Monitor  the 
most  talented  who  show  the  most  prom¬ 
ise.  The  professor  and  the  Monitor  train¬ 
ing  director  (deView)  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  together. 

“One  important  consideration  is  the 
seriousness  of  the  applicant  about  be¬ 
coming  a  reporter.  This  must  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  or  her  service  on  the  school 
newspaper.  No  others  need  apply. 

“The  student  must  design  and  write  a 
contract  for  the  10-week  internship  to 
assure  the  school  it  will  be  a  genuine 
learning  experience.  The  student  sets 
specific  goals  of  things  to  learn  about  the 
newspapers’operations;  newsrooms 
meetings  to  attend  (to  observe,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  how  story  selections  are  made);  and 
the  number  of  stories  the  student  will 
write  and  publish  during  this  time. 

“The  contract  usually  calls  for  reports 
on  books  by  journalists  or  about  news¬ 
papers  to  be  read-as  many  as  a  dozen — 
during  the  internship.  The  Monitor  and 
the  school  must  approve  this  written  con¬ 
tract  in  advance.  “During  the  in¬ 
ternship,  the  supervising  professor  com¬ 
municates  by  phone  or  letter  with  the 
Monitor  training  director.  Midway,  the 
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professor  flies  to  Boston  for  an  on-scene 
visit  with  the  training  director  and  Moni¬ 
tor  staffers  to  check  the  performance  of 
the  student. 

“The  intern  receives  full  course  credit 
(no  salary).  A  grade  is  given  by  the  Moni¬ 
tor  training  director,  and  approved  or 
amended  by  the  professor,  depending  on 
how  the  total  contract  was  or  was  not 
fulfilled.” 

As  for  the  newspaper’s  responsibili¬ 
ties,  she  explains  the  intern’s  time  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equally  important  areas — 
five  weeks  as  a  copy  clerk,  and  five  weeks 
in  the  Monitor’s  ongoing  writer’s  training 
program. 

“The  intern  joins  the  staff  of  copy 
clerks  delivering  mail  and  page  proofs, 
answering  phones,  and  doing  necessary 
chores  in  the  wire-room  and  various  de¬ 
partments  to  learn  how  the  paper  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Interns  are  supervised  by  Ruth 
Price,  head  of  editorial  services,  who 
confers  with  the  training  director  on  the 
attitude  and  performance  of  all  copy 
clerks.” 

As  for  writers’  training,  “the  intern 
joins  the  full-time  trainees  who  are  hired 
as  copy  clerks  and  taken  into  the  training 
program  on  alternate  months.  The  intern 
receives  the  same  group  and  one-on-one 
writing  instruction  and  may  accompany 
reporters  on  assignments,  attend  press 
conferences,  visit  courts  or  ride  with 
police — whatever  will  give  them  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  work  of  reporters  and  the 
workings  of  the  community  the  paper 
serves. 

“Interns  also  write  stories  and  submit 
them  for  possible  use  in  the  paper."  she 
writes. 

Ms.  deView  says  the  college  reports 
the  interns  go  back  to  college  with  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  school  paper  and  a 
career  in  journalism.  She  adds  Monitor 
staffers  have  been  satisifed  that  the  work 
by  interns  was  legitimate  and  not  “make 
work”  or  careless  work. 

In  fact,  she  reports  the  Monitor  disco¬ 
vered  one  intern  so  good  he  was  hired 
upon  graduation  and  another  one  waiting 
to  fill  the  next  staff  opening.  Although  she 
adds  the  U.S.  average  of  papers  which 
hire  interns  after  graduation  is  18.7%, 
there  has  been  dissatisfaction  expressed 
on  occasion  by  editors  with  the  quality  of 
journalism  school  output. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  program  like  this 
one  which  spells  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  paper,  school  and  intern — and  is 
not  unprogrammed  on-the-job  hit-br-miss 
training — should  bear  fruit.  As  Ms.  de¬ 
View  concludes,  a  major  criticism  of  the 
typical  internship  has  been  lack  of  on-the- 
job  supervision  by  the  employer  and  the 
absence  of  on-site  visits  by  faculty. 


N.J.  publishers  revamp 
magazine  operation 

New  Jersey  Monthly,  which  was 
started  in  the  fall  of  1976  with  funds  in¬ 
vested  by  several  newspaper  publishers, 
will  change  its  editorial  policy  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  operating. 

According  to  editor  Michael  Aron,  the 
magazine  will  carry  more  “service”  type 
articles  “because  readership  shows  they 
do  better  at  the  newsstand  than  many 
investigatory  pieces.” 

The  magazine  has  circulation  and 
advertising  revenues  of  about  $2.8  mil¬ 
lion,  but  it  has  never  been  in  the  black  and 
reportedly  has  a  total  debt  of  $400,000. 

William  Boyd,  publisher  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Aylesworth  Communications 
Corp.,  which  owns  the  magazine. 

The  magazine  was  started  with  an  ini¬ 
tial  investment  of  $350,000.  In  addition  to 
Boyd,  others  who  contributed  in  that  ini¬ 
tial  investment  were;  Norman  Tomlin¬ 
son,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record',  Marvin  Ellis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  County  Times  in 
Willingboro,  N . J . ;  and  Ned  Scudder,  for¬ 
mer  partner  in  the  now  defunct  Newark 
(N.J.)  News.  Scudder  is  now  the  head  of 
Orange  Mountain  Communications, Inc., 
owner  of  radio  station  WVNJ. 

The  magazine  was  the  idea  of  Christ¬ 
opher  Leach  and  Hendrix  Niemann,  who 
both  graduated  from  Princeton  Universi¬ 
ty  in  1973. 

The  magazine  used  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  $350,000  and  showed  an  $800,000 
loss  at  the  end  of  the  first  year — 1977. 
Another  $200,000  was  raised  from  the  in¬ 
vestors  and  losses  for  the  end  of  1978 
were  about  $400,000. 

By  the  end  of  1979,  however,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  investors  and  Leach 
and  Niemann  was  severely  strained. 

This  past  March,  however,  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  taken  over  by  the  investors. 
Niemann  resigned  at  that  time  under 
pressure  from  the  investor  group  and 
Leach  left  a  short  time  later.  Boyd  has 
brought  in  John  G.  Pontius  as  publisher 
and  Aron  will  remain  as  editor.  Pontius  is 
former  ad  director  of  Mademoiselle  and  a 
former  managing  director  for  Newsweek 
International. 
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really  like 

the  brush  dampening  on 
our  Harris  V45C:’ 


Jaime  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Narragansett  Publishing,  Inc. 
Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island 


“Our  company  specializes  in 
producing  high  quality  short 
run  newspapers.  So  we  wanted 
a  press  with  exactly  the  right 
features  for  this  type  of  printing. 
We  found  it  in  the  Harris  V-15C. 

“The  V-15C  features  a  truly 
continuous  dampening  system. 
This  means  that  control  is 
easier,  and  quality  is  better  — 
because  ink  and  water  are 
precisely  balanced. 


“And,  with  the  V-15C,  the 
image  comes  up  faster.  We’re 
sometimes  up  within  100 
copies,  versus  up  to  500  copies 
with  other  systems. 

“Finally,  the  V-15C  gives  us 
the  speed  we  need  for  efficient 
operation  —  20,000  pph.” 

Before  you  buy  your  next 
press,  check  out  the  Harris 
V-15C.  We  think  you’ll  like  what 
it  has  to  offer. 


For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Commercial 
Press  Division,  P.O.  Box  61485, 
DFW  Airport,  Texas  75261. 

(817)  481-5744. 


HARRIS 
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“The  long-range  possibilities  offered  by 
satellite  reception  of  our  high-speed  UPl 
wires  are  limitless.  The  UPl  plan  under 
which  we’ll  own  our  receiver  makes 
sense  to  us.” 

Frank  Leeming 

Publisher 

Kingsport  Times-News 

Kingsport, Tennessee 


“Our  own  earth  station?  That’s  the  kind 
of  language  we  like  here  at  the  Altoona 
Mirror.  We’re  independent,  so  we  like 
UPl’s  approach  of  putting  us  in  control 
of  our  receiving  dish.” 

Marjorie  A.  Helsel 

Publisher 
Altoona  Mirror 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania 


“The  ROSAT  system  pioneered  by  UPl 
is  efficient,  professional,  tailored  to  our 
operation— and  it’s  ours.  Being  a  part  of 
it  makes  a  big  difference.” 

Donald  J.  Hoenshell 

Editor 

The  Sacramento  Union 
Sacramento,  California 

“Owning  our  own  satellite  dish  puts 
us  in  the  best  position  to  take  advantage 
of  new  developments  in  this 
changing  field.” 

Ramon  L.  Yarborough 

Publisher 

Fayetteville  Observer.  Times . 
and  Observer-Times 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

“It  makes  sense  to  me  to  have  us  own 
our  receiving  facility,  just  as  we  own  our 
VDTs  and  presses.” 

Robert  Chandler 

Editor 

The  Bulletin 
Bend,  Oregon 


“We  feel  UPl  is  on  the  right  track, 
especially  with  its  rebate  program.  The 
Troy  Daily  News  has  ordered  its  satellite 
dish,  and  we  can’t  wait  until  it’s  installed 
and  operational.” 

James  R.  Morris 

Managing  Editor 
Troy  Daily  News 
Troy,  Ohio 

“The  UPl  satellite  earth  station  program 
makes  sense  to  me.  The  Advertiser- 
Tribune  will  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  ownership  (including  the  10% 
investment  credit),  plus  the  pleasure  of 
a  special  $100  monthly  credit  on  its  wire 
service  bill  for  60  months. 

Our  newspaper  needs  to  control 
its  future.” 

Kaj  Spencer 

Publisher 

The  Advertiser-Tribune 
Tiffin,  Ohio 


TheyVe  said  it  aii. 


For  details  of  UPl's  satellite  dish 
rebate  program  contact; 
Frederick  Marks 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42  Street 
New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-0400 
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